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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALGERNON SYDNEY 

Two Volumes. 

*Mr. EwATD has ably defended the illustrious patriot against a calumny ^ 

has been adopted by Macaulay and even by Hallam We wtlcome 

biography as the means of making an illustriou-> Englishman better know 
ino«lern readers, and because it will bring the noble letters and other writing 
Algernon Sydney within easier reach of a great mass of people who think and 
much of politics.' — ^Atuek^:um. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUA 
COMMONLY CALLED THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 

Two Volumes. 

* Mr. EwALD has examined and made excellent use of a mass of papers regar 
the Prince's life which have been lying untouched and unheeded at the Pi 
R»*c«»rd Office. With great care, and by evincing sound judgment aa to what 
really worth printing, he h is selected from the piles of diplomatic dust and rut 
much that helps to ^ve the reader an insight into ttie character of Charles.' 

Sl'ECTATt 

* Ife lacks neither the intelligence r.or the industry fitting him for tlie tai 
undertook ; and it will readily be allowed that there is no previous book which, 
that before as, has arranged the existing materials as a connected whole, 
constructed out of them a personal biography complete in all essentials of fact.' 

Saturday Rkvie 

* Full of interest, both for the ordinary reader and the historical student.' 

Daily Net 
*Two entertaining volumes.* — Athkx-«um. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

A POLITICAL STUDY. One Volume. 

*Any one who wishes to know what manner of man Walpole was, am 
manner of work he did, may pleasantly and safely be referred to this volume 

Spect 

* The general view taken by Mr. Ewalo of the character and caree 
Robert Walpole as a politician is effectively plsced before the reader, f 
proof of a certain candour and vigour of judgment in which on previous 
we have found Mr. Ewali) to be by no means deficient.*— Saturday Revi 

* The book is a good one : lucidly written in fresh, crisp style, and carry 
narrative so that it rarely becomes discursive or dull.' — Qu)BE. 

' His book is a valuable addition to i>olitical biography, and cannot fa 
service to all anxious to study the history of the House of Hanover.' 
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THE CROWN AND ITS ADVISERS 

POLITICAL LECTURES. One Volume. 

* We may congratulate Mr. Ewald on a popular style and clear m* 
His ob>ervation'* on everything connected with the usages of Parli ime 
and calculated to be very useful to the class of people he is addressing. 
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*. . . . The only history worth reading is that written at the time of which it 
treats, the history of what was done and seen heard out of the mouths of men 
who did and saw. One fresh draught of such history is worth more than a 
thousand volumes of abstracts, and reasonings, and suppositions, and theories ; 
and I believe that as we get wiser we shall take little trouble about the history 
of nations who have left no distinct records of themselves, but spend our time 
only in the examination of the faithful documents which, in any period of the 
world, have been left, either in the form of art or literature, portraying the scenes 
or recording the events, which in those days were actually passing before the eye 
of men ' — Ruskin 
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PREFACE. 

The materials from which these stories have been derived 
are to be found ahnost entirely in the Calendars of Stats 
Papers, edited by the officials of the Eecord Office and 
published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

One of the results of the incorporation of the State 
Paper Office with the Eecord Office was the carrying out of 
a proposal that had long been suggested. To the ordinary 
inquirer, anxious to obtain some connecting link in his pedi- 
gree or to verify an historical statement, the Public Records 
and State Papers were utterly unintelligible ; the cramped and 
indistinct handwriting confused him ; the curious Latin and 
quaint Norman-French puzzled his scholarship ; he was igno- 
rant of the legal terms and phraseology employed, and after 
a few hours of vainly cudgelling his brains and damaging his 
eyesight he was compelled either to obtain the services of 
a practised agent or to abandon his task altogether. If the 
archives were to be of any value to the public it was there- 
fore absolutely necessary that their contents should be 
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presented in such a form as to be * undei"standed of the 
people/ 

Communicating with the Lords of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, December 7, 1855, Sir John Eomilly, afterwards 
Lord Romilly, Master of the Rolls, wrote that although 
'the Records, State Papers and Documents in my charge 
constitute the most complete and perfect series of their 
kind in the civilised world,' and although * they are of the 
greatest value in an historical and constitutional point of 
view, yet they are comparatively useless to the public, from 
the want of proper calendars and indexes.' This complaint 
received the attention it deserved, and orders were issued for 
the framing and publication of * proper calendars.' Natu- 
rally, from their experience and past training, the officials of 
the Record Office were at once pointed out as the most 
fitting pei*sons to perform this task ; but as the Department 
possessed a limited staff, it became necessary, unless its 
current work was to be suspended, to employ certain quali- 
fied outsiders to assist the Record Office in the object it had 
in view. Happily the introduction of transcribers has so 
far relieved the officials from the mechanical work of their 
department, as now to dispense with this foreign help. 

The work of calendaring has proceeded with as much 
rapidity as the nature of the subject will permit. Indeed, the 
guardians of our archives may direct, with no little pride, the 
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attention of the public to their labours during the past 
quarter of a century. The State Papers and correspondence 
of Henry VIII. have been calendared from 1509 to 1532. 
The Foreign State Papers of Edward VI., Mary, and of 
Elizabeth, down to the year 1577, have reached the light. 
The Domestic State Papers from 1547 to 1640 have been 
given to the world in seven-and-twenty volumes. The 
Papers of the Commonwealth are now before the historical 
inquirer in six volumes ; whilst the papers of Charles II. 
have been indexed to the year 1667. The documents con- 
nected with the affairs of the Treasury from 1557 to 1714 
have been published in four volumes ; and the papers of the 
Home Office of the reign of George III. are now being edited 
in a similar fashion. The Irish State Papers and the State 
Papers relating to Scotland have been carefully catalogued, 
and comprise several volumes. The calendars of the Colo- 
nial Papers relating to America and the West Indies, and 
to the East Indies and China, are in progress, and now con- 
sist of four volumes. 

Nor has the Record Office been merely content with 
publishing condensations of the documents preserved in its 
own Repository. The letters and despatches stored up at 
Simancas relating to the negotiations between England and 
Spain in the reigns of our seventh and eighth Henries ; the 
Carew papers, housed in the Lambeth library; and the 
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manuscripts tonching English affairs preserved amongst the 
archives of Venice, have all been examined and edited, and 
their indexes now occupy some fourteen bulky volumes. 

The * Stories from the State Papers ' deal with historical 
subjects upon which new light has been shed by the labours 
and researches of the editors of the different Calendars above 
mentioned. The author cannot better express the nature of 
his obligations than by saying that had it not been for the 
issue of these publications, his work could never have 
appeared. 

Most of the * Stories ' were originally contributed to the 
various Magazines — to *Fraser,' *Comhill,* * Temple Bar,' and 
the * Gentleman's * — ^and are now republished with little altera- 
tion. The 'Massacre of Amboyna' first appeared in an 
article written by the author on Mr. Sainsbury's Calendars 
for the * Edinburgh Review ; ' whilst the * Gathering of the 
Storm ' is a reprint pf a similar criticism upon Messrs. Bruce 
and Hamilton's Calendars for the * Westminster Review.' 
The Introductory Chapter is condensed from two articles 
upon our Public Records that appeared in the * Times,* and 
from a third article upon the same subject contributed to 
the Magazine ' Time.' 

A. C. E. 

London : November ^ 1881. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
OUR WASTE PAPER OFFICE. 

Our stores of public records are justly reckoned to excel in age, 
beauty, correctness, and authority whatever the choicest archives abroad 
can boast of the like sort. — Bishop Nicholson. 

Upon the deserted site formerly known as the Bolls Estate, 
^ lying between Chancery Lane and Fetter Lane, there has arisen 
within the last thirty years a magnificent building, called, in 
official parlance, the Public Becord Repository. We say in 
official parlance ; for of the numbers who daily walk down 
Fleet Street scarcely one man in a thousand knows to what 
use that vast edifice is put, what priceless treasures it contains, 
and what an important part it plays when knotty points of 
law have to be solved or disputed claims investigated. To 
the judge, the Grovemment official, the lawyer, the claimant 
to property, the historian, and the antiquary the erection in 
Fetter Lane is not unfamiliar ; but to the ordinary English- 
man the now settled home of our national archives might be 
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in rains, or be transformed into a co-operative store, for aught 
he knew to the contrary or for aught he cared. 

A carious tale of neglect and indifference is that of the 
preservation of our public documents. Scattered about in 
damp cellars, tied up in rotten bags, lodged near explosive 
materials, freely attacked by starving rats out on a foraging 
expedition, it is as much a matter for wonder as for congratu- 
lation that our archives have survived the dangers and per- 
secutions to which they were formerly subjected. In the 
early days of our history the records of our courts were pre- 
served in the palace of the king ; but when the law-courts 
became stationary and were held within the precincts of the 
royal palace, instead of following the sovereign from place 
to place, all legal documents remained in the custody of their 
respective courts. On the business of the country increasing 
the records began to assume such vast proportions that 
further accommodation had to be obtained. Gradually three 
warehouses for the custody of our public documents came into 
existence. The records of the King's Bench and Common 
Fleas were removed to the Palace at Westminster, to the old 
Chapter-house, and to the cloistei'of the Abbey of Westminster, 
and thus laid the foundation of the well-known ' Chapter- 
house Bepository.' Towards the end of the reign of Bichard 
I., the Court of Chancery becoming separated from that of 
the Exchequer, the wardrobe in the Tower of London was 
used as the chief place of deposit for all Chancery records, 
and thus the * Kecord Office in the Tower ' sprang up. It 
had been the custom of our earlier Masters of the Bolls to 
keep the records of their courts in their private houses ; but 
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«ffcer the reign of Edward IV. these documents were lodged 
in what is now styled the Chapel of the Bolls, but which 
was then known as the Domua Converaorum Judceorum^ or 
the house for converted Jews and infidels, which had been 
annexed to the office of the Master of the Bolls in the reign 
of Edward III. ; an office was subsequently attached to the 
chapel, and thus arose the record depositoiy known as the 
' Bolls Chapel Office.' 

For many years these three places of deposit — ^the Chapter- 
house, the Tower of London, and the Bolls — constituted the 
chief repositories for our public records ; but as the accom- 
modation that these buildings offered was limited, rooms in 
private houses, vacant vaults, and even stables had to be 
taken by the Ministers of the day for the storing of our 
ever-increasing archives. Little care was, however, paid to 
the preservation of the nation's parchments. They were put 
into houses, and forgotten; their various removals were 
most carelessly superintended; and they were often left a 
prey to the pilferings of the curious. Here and there a 
Sovereign or a Secretary of State turned his attention to the 
disgraceful condition in which the muniments of the kingdom 
were preserved, and a sweeping reform was announced ; but 
more important matters always appear to have arisen at that 
identical moment, and the subject was shelved. 

In 1567 Queen Elizabeth was informed of the confused 
and perilous state of the records of her Parliament and 
Chancery, and orders were given for rooms to be prepared in 
the Tower for the reception of these parchments, her Majesty 

B 2 
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declai'ing tluit 'it was not meet that the I'ecords of her 
Chanceiy, which were aoooimted as a principal member of the 
treasure belonging to herself and to her crown and realm, 
should remain in private houses and places, for doubt of such 
danger or spoil as theretofore had happened to the like records 
in the time of Richard IT. and Henry VI.* This order was, 
however, never executed, and the records continued to be 
lodged in their ill-kept dens. On the accession of Charles II., 
William Prjmne, then keeper of the records in the Tower, 
implored the merry monarch 'to preserve these ancient 
records, not only from fire and sword, but water, moths, 
canker, dust, cobwebs, for your own and your kingdom's 
honour and service, they being such sacred reliques, such 
peerless jewels, that your noble ancestors have estimated no 
places so fit to preserve them in as consecrated chapels or 
royal treasuries • and wardrobes, where they lay up their 
sacred crowns, jewels, robes; and that upon very good 
grounds, they being the principal evidences by which they 
held, supported, defended their crowns, kingdoms, revenues, 
prerogatives, and their subjects, their respective lands, lives, 
liberties, properties, franchises, rights, laws.' 

This earnest appeal was urged not before it was required. 
On his appointment to office Prynne made an inspection of 
the records imder his custody. He found them 'buried 
together in one confused chaos, under corroding putrefying 
cobwebs, dust, and filth in the dark comer of Caesar's Chapel 
in the White Tower.' He employed soldiers and women to 
remove and cleanse them, * who, soon growing weary of this 
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noisome work, left them as foul, dusty, and nasty as they 
found them/ He then begged the aid of the clerks of his 
department to sort and arrange the documents; but these 
Civil servants of the period declined the tempting task, 
* being unwilling to touch the records for fear of fouling 
their fingers, spoiling their clothes, endangering their eyesight 
and healths by their cankerous dust and evil scent.' To the 
energetic Prynne, the labour of methodising the papers in his 
charge seemed hopeless ; he saw them in confused heaps, 
hidden here and scattered there, and destitute of anything 
approaching to an index. * All which,' he piteously ex- 
claimed, 'will require Briareus his hundred hands, Argus 
his hundred eyes, and Nestor's centuries of years to marshal 
them into distinct files, and make exact alphabetical tables of 
the several things, names, places comprised in them.' 

Yet nothing was done to remedy the evil complained of. 
Addresses were presented to Parliament upon the subject, 
reports were continually made, and committees frequently 
sat ; but it was not until the beginning of this century that a 
complete and satisfactory investigation of our public records 
was entered into. In the July of 1800 a most able report 
upon the state of the archives was drawn up, a commission 
was appointed * to methodise, regulate, and digest the records,' 
and at last it seemed as if the contempt and neglect of the past 
were to be amply atoned for, and oiu* national documents to 
be spared any further humiliations. But this hope was soon 
disappointed. The commission directed its attention exclu- 
sively to the printing of antiquarian matter, and nothing 
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was attempted for the future preservation of the archives. 
DiBsatis&ction arose, and a Select Committee of the Houjae- 
of Commons was appointed to inquire into the working of 
the Record Commission. The result of its sittings was the- 
passing of a special Act of Parliament, which placed the 
public records in the custody and superintendence of the 
Master of the Eolls, and directed the Treasury forthwith ta 
provide a suitable building. 

And now ensued a delay which proved that the contempt 
for the country's archives was quite as genuine in the present 
as it had been in the past. Years rolled on, and still no 
* suitable building ' was provided. Members rose up in their 
places to ask questions ; the Home Secretary was catechised,, 
and promised to learn something; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer hoped to find funds ; but all answers and inquiries 
came to nothing. Eeports were annually presented to 
Parliament of the dangers with which the records were 
threatened if allowed to remain in their present insecure 
depositories. Mr. Braidwood, then superintendent of the 
London Fire Brigade, was requested to give his opinion upon 
the subject; and, after a careful investigation, pronounced 
that * no merchant of ordinary prudence would subject his 
books of account to the risks which the national archives 
then ran from destruction by fire.' Yet to practical England, 
busied with her commercial transactions, the development of 
her railway system, and the prosperity of her colonies, what 
did it then matter whether ' this antiquarian rubbish ' was 
burnt or was saved % To the ordinary Englishman, what 
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signified it that his country possessed records of the Goort of 
Chancery from the time of King John, without intermission, 
to the last decree made by the Lord Chancellor ; that she 
owned ledger-books of the national expenditure, which 
Chancellors of the Exchequer had regulated, unrivalled even 
for their very external magnificence, and complete as a 
series since the days of Henry II. ; that amongst her diplo- 
matic treasures she had the treaty, with the very chirograph, 
between Henry I. and Eobert, Earl of Flanders, thepriyilege 
of Pope Adrian to Henry II. to conquer Ireland, the treaties 
with Robert Bruce, and the veritable treaty of the Cloth of 
Gold, illuminated with the portrait of Francis I., and 
adorned by the gold seal chased by Benvenuto Cellini him- 
self 1 — what signified it that his country owned that most 
perfect survey in its way, though compiled eight centuries 
ago, called Domesday Book ; or records like the Pipe, Close, 
and Patent Bolls, with the splendid series of Fines? What, 
to the ordinary Englishman, was this magnificent collection 
but so many musty old parchments * 1 Yet to the few — ^the 
antiquarian and the historical few — who knew the extent 
and value of our public documents, and who were aware that 
we possessed stores of records 'justly reckoned to excel in 
age, beauty, correctness, and authority whatever the choicest 
archives abroad can boast of the like sort ' — to such persons 
it was indeed a national disgrace that muniments so impor- 
tant and so priceless should be housed in a manner in which 
* no merchant of ordinary prudence ' would keep his vulgar 
books of account. 
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We have said ' housed ; ' but can this be called housing 1 
In the Tower of London were the Chancery and Admiralty 
records : one-half of these documents was placed in the 
Wakefield Tower, ^contiguous to a steam-engine in daily 
operation ; ' whilst the other half was crammed in the 
White Tower, beneath which * were stored tons of gun- 
powder sufficient to destroy all Tower Hill, and change even 
the course of the Thames, if an explosion had happened.' 
The insurance of such a building, with such stores, said Mr. 
Braidwood, would not be taken by any insurance office for 
less than 68, per cent., the ordinary risk being only la, Qd, 
per cent. The records of the Queen's Remembrancer 
were deposited in sheds in the King's Mews, Charing 
Cross, where they either adhered to the damp walls, 
or fell into fragments from sheer putrefaction. On the 
mews being pulled down, for the erection of that glory 
of English architecture, the National Gallery, these records, 
or as much of them as survived, were removed — ^to a safe 
and honourable place of deposit ? No ! to the stables of 
Carlton House, a flimsy shed, which, according to Mr. Braid- 
wood, could be burnt down in twenty minutes if it caught 
fire. The venerable Domesday Book, the most priceless 
record in Europe, was preserved in the Chapter-house of 
Westminster Abbey, behind which were a brewhouse and 
washbouse, * reported as dangerous, and endangering the 
safety of the Chapter-house by fire.' Other documents were 
in Chancery Lane — some in the Bolls House, some in a 
temporary shed knocked up in the Bolls Garden, and 
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some in the pews and behind the communion-table in the 
Eolls Chapel, * a place heated by hot-air flues/ The records 
known as the * King's Silver-books ' were kept in the 
Temple, and were much damaged by the fire that broke out 
there in 1838. Various court-rolls were lodged in New 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, and many of them perished in the 
fire of 1849. 

This scandalous state of things was, however, now to 
cease. Lord Langdale, then Master of the Bolls, determined 
that the Treasury should carry out the stipulations of the 
Record Act, and supply a suitable building. We need not 
enter into details respecting the correspondence which 
passed between Lord Langdale and the Government upon 
the subject; suffice it to say that, in 1851, the foundations 
of the present repository were laid, and, seven years after- 
wards, the public records were removed from their igno- 
minious asylums and placed in their new quarters. Here, 
after centuries of neglect and indifference, they are now so 
carefully preserved, that the most sensitive antiquary would 
find it difficult to suggest any improvement in the accommo- 
dation afforded them. 

The consolidation of the records and State Papers under 
one roof, and the removal of the restrictions that in olden 
times hampered investigation, have caused, within the last 
generation, an intellectual minority to make itself acquainted 
with 'the imsunn'd treasures' of our archives. Besearch 
has now proved that behind the iron cages of oiu* splendid 
repository are stored documents which, from their historical 
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importance and extreme antiquity, stand unrivalled at the 
present day, and cast the archives of Eome, Paris, Yienna, 
the Hague, and Madrid completely into the shade. Not a 
single subject connected with the history and government 
of our country but receives illustration from this magni- 
ficent collection. Take the Close Bolls — so called because^ 
the documents entered upon them being of a private nature, 
they were despatched closed or sealed up — which begin 
with the reign of John, and continue without interruption 
to the present time. Upon their well-preserved parchments 
the reader sees entries relating to the privileges of peers and 
commoners in former days ; the measures employed for the 
raising of armies and the equipment of fleets ; the r^ula- 
tions which affected the coinage of the realm ; the aids and 
taxes that were levied; the riots and tumults that were 
suppressed ; the pardons that were granted to State prisoners ; 
the summonses for the meeting of Parliament; and the 
hundreds of laws which related to the Bench, the Church, 
and the prerogatives of the Crown. Take the Patent Bolls 
— so called because, unlike their great antiquarian rivals, 
the Close Bolls, the letters patent are unsealed and exposed 
to view — which also begin with John, and extend almost 
without a break to the present day. What do they not con- 
tain ? Is a castle besieged by the sovereign, a papal inter- 
dict removed by royal supplication, a safe-conduct granted 
to an unpopular prelate, church property bestowed on beg- 
ging clergy, a negotiation entered into with a foreign prince, 
a title of nobility created, a charter confirmed, a prodama- 
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tion drawn up, land or office given to priyate persons or 
public bodies — ^all are to be found recorded upon the mem- 
branes of the ' littene Fatentes.' Take again the Great Boll 
of the Exchequer, otherwise called the Pipe RoU, which, with 
but two gaps, extends from the reign of Henry II. to our 
own day. Here we live in the regions of finance ; every- 
thing which in former times went to swell the revenues 
of the Crown — ^rents of various kinds, fines, profits of lands 
and tenements, and the like — ^is fully recorded. Was a 
great man outlawed, his goods seized, his daughter married 
or made a ward, the account thereof can be read in the Pipe 
Bolls. 

The contents of our national archives appeal to all classes 
of inquirers. The divine, or he who is only interested in 
ecclesiastical matters, will find a mine of unexplored wealth 
in the Charter Bolls, which deal with the privileges granted 
to the religious houses of the past ; in the Cartas Antiquse, 
which consist of foundation charfcers of abbeys and the en- 
dowments of convents; in the Ministers' accounts, which 
relate to the issues and profits of monastic lands in the 
hands of the Crown ; in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henr}" 
VIII., which contains surveys of archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
abbeys, and monasteries throughout the kingdom; in the 
Wolsey Books, and in numerous other less important docu- 
ments. The genealogist and the man who loves to busy 
himself with tracing back his pedigree to a remote past 
cannot do better than consult the Bolls of Parliament, 
which aie now the only evidence of a peer having sat in 
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Pai'liament before the reign of Henry VIII. ; the fischeat 
Bolls, which contain accounts of lands and property for- 
feited to the Crown ; the Fine Rolls, which deal with fines 
paid to the king for licences t« alienate lands, and the 
valuable inquisitions post inortem taken on the death of 
every tenant of the Crown. The antiquary pure and 
simple, who passes his life in collecting curious facts and in 
picking up out-of-the-way information, will not find his 
labour in vain if he make diligent search through the Oblata 
EoUs, which are full of the presents given to the sovereign 
by every * swell' who wished for the royal protection or 
toadied for the royal favour ; through the Originalia Rolls, 
which throw much light upon the manners and customs of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; through the 
archives of the Star Chamber, and through that vast collec- 
tion of Exchequer documents which record the history of 
knights' service. To the solicitor there is not a parchment 
in the whole building which may not some day or other 
be of the utmost importance to a client, in proving the 
legitimacy of birth or the light to property. 

Within the limits at our disposal it is impossible to 
do more than to cursorily glance at the more prominent 
papers in our national collection. To furnish even a 
dry alphabetical list of the mere names of the difierent 
muniments would fill a large volume. Yet per^ps enough 
has b^en said to show the wealth of our record literature 
and of its historical and legal importance. Were that large 
building in Fetter Lane to be burnt down and its contents 
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destroyed, our courts of law would be thrown into the 
direst confusion, landed proprietors would be unable to 
prove the titles to their estates, peers of long descent would 
find it hard to show by what right they sat in the Upper 
House, the offices of the Secretaries of State would lose all 
their private and most delicate correspondence, lawyers 
would be ignorant how to answer the queries of most of 
their clients, historians would have to fall back upon the 
printed inaccuracies of compilers, and the occupation of the 
antiquary would be gone. Happily this contingency is 
almost impossible ; for the record repository is as proof from 
the danger of fire as the ingenuity of architects and the 
vigilance of a ceaseless supervision can render it. 

If the study of our public records is the favourite pursuit 
of the lawyer and the antiquary, the State Papers which run 
from Henry VIII. to the present time appeal essentially to 
the historian and the politician. The history of the custody 
of the State Papers is but a repetition of the neglect and ill- 
treatment which the records had to endure. In the begin- 
ning, these valuable letters were locked up in chests ; then 
they were ignominiously kicked down-stairs into the larder 
of the Privy Seal ; then they were promoted to the tower 
over the gateway of Whitehall Palace; then they were 
transferred to the upper floor of the Lord Chamberlain's 
lodgings ; then they were sent to an old house in Scotland 
Yard; and it was not till 1833 that the charming little 
State Paper Office in St. James's Park was erected for their 
custody. Twenty years later, however, they were removed 
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from their bright, pleasant quarters, and lodged within the 
gloomy precincts of Fetter J^na On making a cai«£ul 
examination of the state of the documents, it was found 
that many of them had ' greatly suffered from vennin and 
wet ; ' and that the list of lost, stolen, or strayed from the 
collection was no small one. Theft, and destruction for 
private ends, appear to have been the two chief agents 
against which the State Papers had to contend. Doring 
the reign of Henry YIII. many of the despatches were 
appropriated by Lords St. Albans and Cherbury, to whom 
they were entrusted. In the reign of good Queen Bess 
most of the private business papers of her Majesty, especially 
her letters on matters of secret importance, came into the 
hands of the Earl of Leicester, and finally into the posses- 
sion of his secretary and his descendants ; and ' though they 
were ultimately recovered, a great part had perished by time 
and the distraction of the wars, &c. ; being left in England 
during the Eebellion many had been abused to the meanest 
purposes.* During the Civil War the King's papers, from 
the time he was in the north till the surrender of Oxford, 
were designedly burnt ; whilst * a fair cabinet of the King's, 
full of papers of a very secret nature, which had been left 
by the King upon his retirement to the Scots, amongst 
which were thought to be all the Queen's letters to the 
King, and things of very mysterious nature,' were also de- 
stroyed. 

In the turbulent days of the Commonwealth, Bradshaw, 
in his capacity as President of the Council of State, managed 
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to obtain possession of ' divers books, treaties, papers, and 
records of State/ some of which, in spite of all the efforts of 
Charles II., were not r^ained. At the Eestoration, * all 
the papers of State during the time of the usurpation remained 
in Thurloe*s hand, and Sir Samuel Morland advised a great 
Minister to have them seized, being then privately buried in 
four great deal desks ; but, for reasons left to be judged, 
that Minister delayed to order it, and Thurloe had time to 
bum them that would have hanged a great many, and he 
certainly did bum them except some principal ones culled 
out by himself.' During the reign of Charles II. various 
papers were sent out of the country to the Hague and 
Sweden for the convenience of the ambassadors, many of 
which were never returned. Indeed, so carelessly did 
Ministers watch their own documents, that a treaty con^ 
eluded with Holland in 1654 was bought at an auction, and 
-the original treaty with Portugal in the same year was found 
on a stall in the street. Within almost to a recent date 
there have been instances of documents sent out of the 
State Paper Office which have never been returned — a fact 
which may account for many of the purely official papers 
to be found in the manuscript collections of private indivi- 
duals. 

In spite, however, of past robberies and carelessness, the 
State Papers, like the records, are a most wealthy and 
valuable collection. So important were their contents con- 
sidered, that at one time it was a matter of the greatest 
difficulty for any outsider to obtain access to them. The 
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keeper was bound by oath ' to let no man see an jthing in 
the office of his Majesty's papers without a warrant from 
the King/ He was also ' tied by a strict oath, and by his 
Majesty's commands, to deliver nothing out of the offioe 
unless to the Lords and others of the Council/ During the 
whole history of the State Paper Office the keeper never had 
power to grant, on his own authority, leave to consult the 
papers; such permission could only be obtained from the 
Secretary of State to whose office the documents belonged. 
Among those who were fortunate enough in having this 
favour accorded them we find that, in 1670, Evelyn was 
lent several documents which related to Holland ; that, in 
1679, Dr. Gilbert Burnet was permitted by warrant 'from 
time to time to have the sight and use of such papers and 
books as he shall think may give him information, and help 
in finishing his history of the Reformation of the Church of 
England ;' and that, in the same year. Prince Kupei*t made a 
personal request to the King on behalf of Koger le Strange, who 
was writing a history of the civil wars in England. In later 
times permission was more freely given, though the ' librarj'- 
of MSS.' was still most vigilantly guarded, and applications 
were more often refused than granted. As an instance of 
the strictness with which the State Papers were watched, we 
read that, as late as 1775, Lord North, then Prime Minister, 
b^ged * the King's approval to have free access to all corre- 
spondence in the Paper Office; ' and that, in 1780, it was 
necessary for the Ordnance Office to have permission ' to 
search the Pa-per Office for any documents that regard their 
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depai*tment.' These restrictions have now been removedy 
and there is, at the present time, no more difficulty in 
obtaining access to the more ancient State Papers than there 
is in consulting a volume in the Beading-room of the British 
Museum. 
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THE YOUTH OF HEXRT THE FIFTH. 

I'n oMOTAi* fujet ? Rim. Maw, grise ? 

Aa cuntrmire, c*e.«t an jcune b>oime charmaat. 

Within the latter half of this century historical sabjects 
have gradually been re-written. Evidence not before pos- 
sessed by the ^^Titers of a previous generation is now freely 
laid open and diligently explored. Our national docomentB 
and State Papers are no longer excluded from the research of 
the student, whilst our landed gentry are doing their best to 
further this spirit of inquiiy by permitting their papers to be 
examined by the Historical MSS. CommiBsion. The result 
of these advantages is now apparent in the teaching of our 
modem historiauK. Events which, with their dates, we have 
carefully committed to memory in the days of our youth, are 
proved never to have taken place. Characters whom we 
have been accustomed to regard as the most depraved of the 
family of human nature are now shown to be possessed of 
every virtue that tombstones record ; whilst on the other 
hand those whom we were taught to imitate and respect 
have been contemptuously kicked down from their lofty 
pedestal of moral superiority. Indeed, the amount that an 
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elderly gentleman, given to the study of history, has to 
unlearn at the present day, is no little strain upon his 
intellectual faculties. He has to dismiss from his mind our 
old friend the Anglo-Saxon, and the ancient form of spelling 
men and things previous to the period of Domesday, unless 
he wishes to court the wrath of Mr. E. A. Freeman ; accus- 
tomed only to remember the Constitutions of Clarendon and 
the more important clauses of Magna Charta, he has now to 
acquire any number of new laws from the Charters of 
Canon Stubbs; Mr. William Longman gives him a new 
reading of the reign of our third Edward ; when he comes 
to that wicked uncle Kichard and the story of Perkin 
Warbeck he must put away his Hume and see what Mr. 
Crairdner has to say upon the subject ; he must disabuse his 
mind as to all former prejudices with regard to our historical 
Bluebeard, and look upon bluff King Hal as a strictly moral 
character and a man of strong domestic affections; the 
glorious reign of EHzabeth he will come to the conclusion 
has been much overiuted, whilst the persecutions of her sister 
exist only in the spiteful imagination of certain Protestant 
bigots. He may take his choice as to Mary Stuart and our 
first Charles, since history cannot make up its mind about 
them, and the arguments for and against appear pretty 
evenly balanced ; but William the Deliverer he is bound to 
look upon as one of the greatest, wisest, most sublime of 
mankind. About Anne and the Georges he will also have 
much to imleam. But perhaps what will astonish our 

sexagenarian friend the most in his studies will be, thanks to 

c2 
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this spirit of modern research, the rehabilitation of historical 
characters. The wickedness of sovereigns like John, 
Richard III., and Henry VIII. has, it is now asserted, been 
much exaggerated. The haughty Strafford was, it now turns 
out, rather an advocate of parliamentary institutions than 
otherwise. Cromwell was not the base levelling regicide 
imagination assumes him, but a man really attached to the 
monarchical system. Sir Robert Walpole did not bribe. 
The burly Duke of Cumberland was a kindly, humane man^ 
and the butcheries reported of him at Culloden are only so 
many foul libels circulated by the Jacobites. K his cha- 
racter be studied aright, Lord Eldon was anything but a 
dilatory judge ; on the contrary, at times he was even hasty 
in his decisions. Addington was many removes from being 
a political mediocrity ; both Pitt and Canning, in fact, held 
him in high esteem. The mind of Sir Robert Peel was 
keenly original, and it is calumny to assert that that eminent 
statesman was the clever manipulator of the ideas of other 
people. And so on. 

To one important personage let us apply this process of 
whitewashing. Harry of Monmouth, who afterwards deve- 
loped into the hero of Agincourt, has long been looked upon 
as the wild young man of history. He is the prototype of 
the loose youth, to be found in every generation, who antici- 
pates his patrimony, who is given to loose company, who 
boxes the watch, who awakes the silent streets with his mid- 
night brawls, who offers rude caresses to modest dames, and 
vho, whilst posing as a Corinthian, is in reality little better 
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than a Mohock. We read of him in the pages of Shake- 
speare and in the parchments of chronicles as the friend of 
fiack-sodden Falstaff and his dissolute crew, as the rollicking 
roysterer of Eastcheap, now robbing purses at Gadshill, and 
then serving as an amateur tapster at the Boar's Head 
Tavern, occupying his leisure in flirtations with such choice 
specimens of their sex as Mistress Quickly and Doll Tear 
sheet, and throughout^ the whole period of his probation as 
heir-apparent leading the me oro/geuse of open debauchery, 
until at last Justice herself seizes him, in spite of his lineage, 
and sends him to gaol. Is this a true picture of the youth 
of our fifth Henry ? When we place gossip and dramatic 
eflect on one side, and examine these charges by the cold, 
pure light of evidence, are they capable of being substan- 
tiated ? May the wild revelries of Hany of Monmouth be 
after all only such exaggerations as invariably attend upon the 
misdeeds of those in high places % Let us proceed to inquire 
whether the mole-hill has not been magnified into a mountain, 
and the disturbance in the tea-cup into a raging tempest. 

The madcap Harry of Shakespeare was the son of 
Henry of Bolingbroke, the son of John of Gaunt, and Mary, 
daughter of Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and was 
bom according to the chroniclers at Monmouth, August 9, 
1387. Like so many men who have afterwards distin- 
guished themselves by prowess in the field, he was a delicate 
child, and to benefit by the better air was sent from Mon- 
mouth Castle to Courtfield, a village some seven miles 
distant, where he was carefully tended by the Marchioness 
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of Saliflbar}'. From the archives of the Duchv of Lancaster 
we gather a few entries touching matters connected with his 
diildhood : we read of ' a long gown for the joong lord 
Henry/ and of ' an ell of canvas ' for his cradle ; how hia 
nurse was Joan Waring, on whom, shortly after his acces- 
sion, he settled an annuity of twenty poimds, ' in considei^ 
ation of good service done to him in former days,' and how 
in the spring of 1395 he was attacked by a dangerous illness^ 
Then as he became a boy and put away childish things we 
see how the tastes of the lad foreshadowed the man, for we 
meet with such entries as these : ' twelve pence to Stephen 
Furbour for a new scabbard of a sword for young Lord 
Henry,' and again, ' one and sixpence for three fourths of an 
ounce of tissue of black silk bought at London of Margaret 
Btanson for a sword of the young lord Henry ; ' also ' eight 
pence paid by the hands of Adam Garston for harpstrings 
purchased for the harp of the young lord Henry/ Of 
minstrelsy Henry Y. was always passionately fond, and 
from the Norman Bolls, the contents of which, after cen- 
turies of delay, it has been part of the official labours of 
this writer recently to make public, we learn that almost 
immediately after the landing of the King in Normandy one 
of his first requests was to commission ' Thomas Walshe to 
procure workmen from London to make harps ' for the royal 
amusement during the campaign. 

The education of the future Prince was not neglected, for 
we come across a charge of ' four shillings for seven books of 
grammar contained in one volume and bought at London 
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for the young lord Henry.* On attaining the age of eleven 
the lad was entered at Queen's College, Oxford, and there 
studied under his paternal uncle Henry Beaufort, then 
Chancellor of the University. Since the youths of those 
days who were destined to the profession of arms had to 
take the field before the age of fifteen, the stay of Henry at 
Alma Mater was very brief, for we find him on the follow- 
ing year accompanying King B.ichai*d to Ireland. He was 
now to all intents and purposes an orphan. Shortly before 
going up to Oxford he had lost his mother, to whom he was 
deeply attached, and whose memory he ever cherished with 
filial tenderness. We read in the Pell Eolls that two 
months after his accession to the throne, in order to testify 
his grateful remembrance of her, he paid a sum of money 
* in advance to William Goodyere, for newly devising and 
making an image in likeness of the mother of the present 
lord the King, ornamented with divers arms of the kings 
of England, and placed over the tomb of the said King's 
mother within the King's college at Leicester, where she is 
buried and entombed.' His father, at the very moment 
when about to enter the lists in deadly combat against one 
who had thrown doubts upon his veracity, had suddenly 
been sentenced to exile for ten years. Thus deprived of a 
mother's love and a father's control, Bichard took charge of 
the lad, and to prevent him from scheming to avenge the 
wrongs of his sire, forced him to accompany the expedition 
sent across St. George's Channel to subdue the Irish chief- 
tain Macmore. 
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The Pell Rolls ' of this date show that the boy was in 
the pay of the Crown, for they record this entry : * ten 
poonds to Henry, son of the Duke of Hereford (Bolingi- 
broke had been created Duke of Hereford by Richard), in 
part payment of five hundred pounds yearly, which onr 
present lord the king has granted to be paid him at the 
Exchequer during pleasure/ Whilst on the march against 
the enemy, the King conferred the honour of knighthood 
upon his young charge. ' My fair cousin,' said he, ' hence- 
forth be gallant and bold ; for unless you conquer you will 
have little name for valour/ Richard, however, offered 
Henry few opportunities of distinguishing himself in the 
Emerald Isle, for he soon gave up the pursuit of Macmore, 
preferring the comfort and luxury of Dublin to the damp 
and privations in the bogs. His repose was however 
rudely dispelled by the news brought to his court that 
Henry of Monmouth's father, now Duke of Lancaster by the 
death of ' time-honoured Ckiunt,' had invaded England and 
had claimed the kingdom as his own.^ On hearing this in- 

1 The Pell Rolls, so called from, the pells or Hkins, on rolls of which 
accounts of the royal receipts and expenditure used to be preserved, have 
been edited by the late F. Devon, of the Record Office. Mr. Tyler, some 
forty years ago, was the first to direct attention to these rolls in his careful 
Life of Hetiry V., a book now seldom to be met with. 

2 Before Henry Bolingbroke*s departure from England, the King, to 
conciliate John of Gaunt, had remitted four years of his son's banishment, 
the original sentence being for ten years, from October 13, 1398 ; but no 
sooner was the Duke of Lancaster dead than Richard, throwing off all 
semblance of moderation, exiled Bolingbroke for life, and confiscated his 
property, dividing it amongst the royal favourites. On the Patent Rolls of 
the time are several grants of these estates to the Duke of Surrey and others. 
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telligence, Eichard turned towards the young knight who 
was by his side, and said, * Hemy, my child, see what your 
father has done to me. He has actually invaded my land 
as an enemy, and as if in regular warfare has taken captive 
and put to death my liege subjects without mercy or pity. 
Indeed, child, for you individually I am very sorry, because 
for this unhappy proceeding of your father you must, per- 
haps, be deprived of your inheritance.' To whom, accord- 
ing to the chronicler Otterbourne, Henry thus replied : ' In 
truth, my gracious King and lord, I am sincerely grieved by 
these tidings ; but I conceive you are fully assured of my 
innocence in this proceeding of my father.' * I know,' an- 
swered the King, * that the crime which your father has per- 
petrated does not attach at all to you ; and therefore I hold 
you excused of it altogether.' The i-esult of this invasion 
is well known. The people gave in their adherence to the 
Duke of Lancaster. Richard crossed over from Ireland, 
the army deserted the royal standard, and the King was 
taken prisoner and carried to London. Lancaster now 
claimed the throne, a deed was drawn up, and Richard was 
forced to resign. A few months after his deposition the 
King passed to his rest ; whether by violence or by natural 
causes we know not, for the story that he was foully mur- 
dered is based on insufficient evidence. 

Immediately upon his accession the Duke of Lancaster, 

This robbery determined the young Duke of Lancaster to return to England 
to claim his inheritance, and, finding the occasion favourable, he seized upon 
the crown as interest. 
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now Heniy IV., sent over to Ireland for his son who, for 
safer keeping, was in honourable custody within the walls 
of Trym Castle. In the Pell Rolls we read the following 
eutiy : * to Henr}- Dryhurst of West Chester, payment for 
the freightage of a ship to Dublin ; also for sailing to the 
same place and back ag:iin, to conduct the lord the Prince, 
the King's son, from Ireland to England, together with 
the furniture of a chapel and ornaments of the same, which 
liolonged to King Richard/ At the coronation of his father 
Henry stood at the right of the throne, holding in his 
hand, in virtue of the Duc^hy of Lancaster, the blunted 
sword called Curtana, which had belonged to Edward the 
Confessor. On this occasion he was created Prince of Wales, 
and the estates swore ' the same &ith, loyalty, aid, assist- 
ance, and fealty ' to him as they did to his father. The 
honour was no empty one, for shortly afterwards the Coun- 
cil granted him a household suitable to his new position, 
placing at his disposal ' chapels, chambers, halls, wardrobe, 
pantry, buttery, kitchen, scullery, saucery, almonry, anoin- 
try, and generally all things requisite for his establishment.' 
The heir-apparent appears by all accounts to have grown 
out of the delicacy which characterised his early days. 
He is described, though only in his twelfth year, as *a 
handsome young bachelor,* and as * exceeding the ordinary 
stature of men.* We are told that he was skilled in all 
athletic exercises, and so swift a runner that * he could on 
foot readily give chase to a deer without hounds, bow, or 
sling, and catch the fleetest of the herd * — ^a lie, we hope, big 
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enough to satisfy even a mediaeval chronicler. His face 
was handsome and lit up with an intelligence which his 
subsequent acts certainly did not refute. His portrait at 
the time of his accession is thus sketched in Latin verse 
which * every schoolboy ' can translate : — 

Formse regalis descriptio fit manifesta, 

Quae sequitur talis. Capitis sibi sphaerica testa, 

Magni consilii signumque viri sapientis. 

Hsec est principii bona res, laus prima regentis, 

Signat frons plana Regis quod mens bene sana. 

Plani sunt iUi, bruni, densique capilli, 

Nasus directus, facies extensa decenter ; 

Floridus aspectus et amabilis est leverenter. 

Clare lucentes oculi subrufe patentes, 

Pace columbini, sed in ira sunt leonini. 

Sunt nivei dentes, aequaliter et residentes, 

Formula parvarum que decens est auricularum ; 

Et mentum fissum, collum satis undique spissmn, 

Concurrente nota, cutis ejus Candida tota. 

Non sunt inflatse fauces, albedine gratae, 

Quarum pars rosea, sed labia coccinea. 

Sunt bene formata sua membraque consolidata 

Ossibus et nenris, sine signis ipsa protervis.' 

In those warlike days youths began life early, and Prince 
Henry, a lad who in these more effeminate times would only 
have recently escaped from the tutelage of the nursery, was to 
be no exception to the rule. Owen Glendower, who claimed 
to be descended from the Princes of Wales, and whose estates 
had been seized by Lord Grey de Ruthyn, had risen up in re- 
bellion, and recovered possession of his property by the sword. 
Henry Percy, the eldest son of the Earl of Northumberland, 

3 Versus Rhythmid de Henrico Quinto ; supposed to have been written 
by a monk attached to the household. 
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lietUT known as Hotspur, was then Chief Jusuoe of I^orth 
Wales and Chester, and Constable of the Castles of Chester, 
Flint, Conway, and Caernarvon. He at once exerted himself 
to supprohs the revolt, and at the same time the young Frinoe 
of WaloH was despatched west to defend his own principality. 
Tlio letters of Hotspur to the Council, edited by the late Sir 
II. Nicolas, describe the conduct of Henry during the cam- 
paign, and bear witnetw to the high estimation in which he 
W1U9, in spite of his tender age, then held. In that corre- 
spondence we read how Hotspiu* calls Henry 'his most 
honoui^l and redoubted prince,' how he praises his courage 
and his clemency, and how the commons of North Wales 
* liave humbly offered their thanks to my lord the prince for 
the great exei*tions of his kindness and good-will in procuring 
their pardon at the hands of our sovereign lord the King.' 
We read how the Prince maitihed his men against Glendo wer, 
set fire to bis park and mansion, and wasted the country for 
miles aix)und ; how exhausted were his resources to pay the 
archers and men-at-arms, for he thus moans : * and at present 
we have very great expenses, and we have raised the largest 
sum in our power to meet them from our little stock of 
jewels ; ' and how, as the King's deputy in Wales, he stood 
sorely in need of assistance. Whilst these events were taking 
place, the boy who was thus nominally placed at the head of 
afi^rs was about fourteen years of age. 

We know, on the contrary, how the baid of Avon por- 
trays the career of the Prince at this time : — 

His addiction was to courses vain ; 

His companies unlettered, rude, and shallow ; 
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His hours filled up ^ith riots, banquets, sports ; 
And never noted in him any study, 
Anj' retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

The object of Shakespeare was to write a good play : he 
consulted the ordinary sources of information, and it was 
not his province to examine them as to their accuracy. 
Provided they furnished him with materials for effect he was 
co^tent; he was a dramatic poet, not an historian. The 
first occasion when Henry appears upon the Shakespearian 
scene is not very complimentary to himself.* His father 
asks of Percy and other lords whether they can tell him any- 
thing of his * unthrifty son/ as he would to heaven he could 
be found : — 

Inquire at London, 'mongst the taverns there. 
For there, they say, he daily doth frequent. 
With unrestrained loose companions ; 
Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes. 
And beat our watch, or rob our passengers ; 
While he, young wanton, and effeminate boy 
Takes on the point of honour to support 
So dissolute a crew. 

To descend from poetry to the facts of prose ; when this 
speech was delivered this ' young wanton/ lording it over 
his dissolute crew, was a mere boy ; the * unthrifty son ' had 
nothing to be unthrifty upon ; and so far from the father 
thinking that the son would be a disgrace to his name and 
race, the youth had been created Prince of Wales, with every 
tribute of homage and affection. Nor is the second occasion 

4 Richard II, Act v. scene 3. 
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when Shakospenre honourti Prince Henry with his dramatic 
niiiDc a whit more favourable to his sabject, or less inoarxect 
in iU details.**^ Tlie liattle of HomOdon had been fought^ 
and great wa< the glory of the Pcrcies, and especially of 
Harry Hotspur. King Heniy contrasts the brave young 
KOI I of NorthuniYxn-Iand with his own unhappy child, who, 
all infant though ho l)e, is said to be drinking sack with 
Falstiiff, i-eeling about the sti-cets of Eastcheap, and chocking 
MiKtrcsB Quickly under the chin — and if that dame had 
8|)anked him and put him to l^ed, methinks the proprieties 
would not liave bctMi gidevously outraged. Westmoreland 
with all a father's pride at the victoiy of his son over the 
Scots, cries : — 

Fnitli ! 'tis a conr|ue8t for a prince to boast of. 

At which thus sighs King Henry, the parent of the in&nt 
prodigal : — 

Y(>a ; there thou makeHt me sad, and makest me sin 

In envy that my lord Northumberland 

Should be the father o so blest a son, 

Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 

Sec riot and dishonour stain the brow 

Of my young Harr^-. O that it could be proved 

That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 

In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 

And called mine Percy, his Plantagenet ; 

Then I would have his Harry, and he mine ! 

But let him from my thoughts. 

Had this wish been granted, the King would have pre* 
sented the somewhat curious physiological spectacle of a man 
having a son as old as himself. The object of Shakespeare 

^ Henry 1 V, Part I. Act i. scene 1. 
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is to create a dramatic contrast. Hotspur and Henry, the 
poet assumes, are the same age; Hotspur is the t3rpe of 
heroic, Henry of dissolute, youth; the one is a father's pride, 
the other a father's disgrace. Again, what are the prosaic 
facts? Prince Henry was bom August 1387; his father, 
Henry Bolingbroke, was bom April 1366, and Hotspur was 
bom in the October of the same year. So that when the 
' divine William ' talks of * our children ' lying in their 
^ cradle-clothes,' one of those bairns must have at least been 
in a very uncomfortable position, considering that he was a 
bouncing young man of one-and-twenty ! The ' night-trip- 
ping' fairy could hardly have effected such an exchange 
without discovery. It may be a wise son that knows his own 
father, but it must have been a very foolish parent indeed 
who, under those circumstances, failed to recognise his own 
offspring. And pray, what had this unhappy subject of 
Shakespearian diatribe done to cause the author of his being 
to mourn his birth? We know nothing of the 'Boar's 
Head,' Eastcheap, and the rest of it ; all we know and all 
that history teaches us is, that at this very time when 
Henry IV. is made to lament the shortcomings of his son, 
that very son was scouring Glendower's country and winning 
golden opinions as the Lord Deputy of Wales. He was not 
wasting his substance upon dissolute companions, but, on 
the contrary, as we see from his letters to the Council, he 
was pawning his jewels and melting his plate to pay the 
arrears of his troops. But qtm voulez-votcs 1 if you have 
imagination, you must use it. 
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On ihf» n»voIt of the Perdes, Heniy, who was then in 
coiniiuiiitl fill tiio Welsh Uinlers, formed a junction with his 
fnthrr. ill II I wjiM ]>itsont at the *.sorn* biUtle of Shrewsbury.' 
Ilfn* lit* U-hiiviil himself with the lion-hearted courage 
which wiis atU'i'Wiirds so eminputly his characteristic. 
Thmi;rh wiHiiidtMl in the fmv by an arrow, he refiiaed to be 
l«il to till' niir. * ^ly loiils/ he ciitnl, * far be from me such 
diM;;r:u*t* :is tliat, like a iH)Itix)on, I Khoiild stain my noviciate 
in arms \\\ n-tn'sit ! If the Piince flies, who will wait to end 
the Kittle? lU'lievo it, to be can-ied back before victory 
woiiltl Im' to me ]x'i'{M«tual dc;ith ! Lead on, I implore you, 
to the very fiu*e of the foe. I may not say to my friends, 
** CJo ye on fii-st to the fij^ht." lie it mine to say, " Follow 
mo, my friends." ' The |)crsonal conflict between Henry and 
Hotspur, which is told with such diTimatic effect by our great 
bai*d, has no existence in fact. Hotspur fell by an unknown 
hand, and his death was the signal for the flight and utter 
colln|)se of his followers. 

This rob<illion — which had been inspired by the very 
man whom Sliakespeare makes the King wish had been 
substituted for bis own son — now completely crushed by 
the victory at Shrewsbury, the Piince of Wales returned 
to his original quarters to check the movements of the 
terrible Glendower, who was now being assisted by the 
French. The rebel Welsh were carrying all before them, 
ravaging the country, killing the inhabitants, and surmount- 
ing all obstacles, while the royal troops lacked supplies, 
reinforcements, and money. The letters of the Prince 



/^ 
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describe the situation of affairs. * The Welsh/ he writes, or 
the tutor who was with him writes, ' have made a descent 
on Herefordshire, burning and destroying also the county, 
with very great force, and with a supply of provisions for 
fifteen days. And true it is that they have burnt and made 
very great havoc on the borders of the said county ; but, 
since my arrival in these parts, I have heard of no further 
damage from them, God be thanked ! • . . I will do all I 
possibly can to resist the rebels, and save the English 
country to the utmost of my little power, as God shall give 
me grace ; ever trusting in your high Majesty to remember 
my poor estate, and that I have not the means of continuing 
here without the adoption of some other measures for my 
maintenance, and that the expenses are insupportable to me.' 
The Welsh, furnished with men and supplies from France, 
declined to be intimidated, and the condition of the Prince 
became grave. * We implore you,' writes this * unthrifty 
son,' ' to make some ordinance for us in time, assured that 
we have nothing from which we can support ourselves here, 
except that we have pawned our little plate and jewels, and 
raised money from them, and with that we shall be able to 
remain only a short time. And after that, unless you make 
provision for us, we shall be compelled to depart with dis- 
grace and mischief, and the country will be utterly destroyed, 
which God forbid ! ' This request was only half attended 
to ; the King, what with the Lollards, the Scotch, and the 
agitation ci'eated by Northumberland, had too much upon 
his hands to devote his whole time and substance to effectu- 

VOL. I. D 
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n\\y cnithing Glentlower ; and, a8 we know, the Welsh 
loader continiuHl to make liimHelf ongidarly diaagreeahle fcnr 
ho:ne jears aft4»r the death of Henry IV. 

So far as we ran gather from the acanty notioes of the 
Prince recordod hy history, the young heir-appftrant spent 
the next few years partly in his command in Wales and 
] tartly in liondon. Princea are hut mortal men, and, as their 
lofty station Bultjccta them to greater temptations than 
oixlinarv individuals, more allowance should he made for 
their shorU^omings ; we should remeniher not only how they 
fall, hut also how much they must have to reaist. It is not 
our ohject here to endeavour to portray Prince Henry as the 
most immaculate of youths, and the type of juvenile purity 
in thought or acticm. lie may have led the usual life of his 
cluhR and age, or he may have not; we possess no direct 
evidence upon the subject. What evidence we can collect 
is, however, entirely in favour of the Prince, and utterly 
opposed to the Shakespearian view of his having been a loose 
tayem-haunting young cad l)efore he was called to the 
throne. His courage was high, his instincts manly, and on 
the few public occasions when he had to assert his position, 
his sense of dignity and self-respect was very conspicuous ; 
lads of such a temperament are seldom given to low revelries. 
At all events, we have the following testimony to his 
conduct when he was a young man of nineteen. Early in 
the summer of 1406, the Jtolls of Parliament record a 
memorable address made by the Speaker to the King, seated 
on his throne. This personage was John Tibetot, and in 
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the course of bis oration he commends ' the many excel- 
lencies and virtues ' which habitually dwell in the person of 
the Prince ; be lauds his ^ humility and obedience ' to bis 
father, * so that there can be no person of any degree what- 
ever who entertains or shows more honoui* and reverence of 
iiumbleness and obedience to his father than be shows in 
bis honourable person ; ' he admits the ' good heart and 
•courage ' with which his Royal Highness has been endowed, 
*md, lastly, both he and the nation have such perfect confi- 
dence in the judgment and discretion of the Prince, that his 
Majesty is prayed by the Houses to have him legally 
•acknowledged as the heir-apparent to the throne. Had 
Henry been the boon companion of sots, the frequenter of 
ytews, and the openly profligate son of historical comedy, 
the Speaker, blind and servile as was the toadyism of those 
days, would hardly have alluded to him in such complimen- 
tary terms. Yet at the very time that History enrols this 
parliamentary praise, Shakespeare, not troubling himself 
•iibout premises and authorities, is making Eling Henry 
bitterly reproach his son for his vulgar debaucheries ® : — 

I know not whether God will have it so, 
For some displeasing service I have done, 
That, in His secret doom, out of my blood 
He breeds revengement and a scourge for me. 
But thou dost, in thy passages of life, 
Make me believe that thou art only marked 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 
To punish mj' mistreadings. Tell me else. 



^ 1 Henry IV, ^ Act iii. scene 1. 
D 2 
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CVuld »U(-h iiiKnliiinte nod low desiif>. 

Stiih li.irnMi. hnw. nuch lewd, unch moan attempts, 

S«rh Imrrtii ideasuRv, nide society. 

Ah thoti iirt matched withal ami grafted t<\ 

Ai-coiii|uiiiy the ^reatneM of thy hUiod, 

And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 

Thv |«l.i«*e in council tbtui hast rudelv lost. 

Which by thv younger hmther is supplied; 

Ami art almost nn alien to the hearts 

<M' nil the court nnd princes of my blood. 

We think, however, wo can understand how the bard 
hoH gone ho hopelessly asti-ay in hia facts. When William 
Cobbett was attacked by a pob'tical opponent as to the aoeu- 
lucy of his stiitements, he was wont to accuse his adversary 
of having the wrong sow by the ear ; so in this case we may 
aocuHO Shake8|)eai*e of having the wrong sow by the eai*. 
Among the appointments confentd by the King upon his 
son were those of the Captaincy of Calais, and the Presi- 
dency of the Council. At the same time as he advanced 
Henry to these posts, he gave him his own house, called 
Coldhar}x>ur, which was near Eastcheap. Here the Prince 
frequently resided, and liere he held his Council. It also 
appears, according to Stowe, that the bi-others of Henry, the 
Princes Thomas and John, no doubt whilst on a visit to Cold- 
harbour, sallied forth into Eastcheap late one night, when 
they had supped freely (the mediceval equivalent for ' having 
dined'), and got themselves engaged in a brawl with the 
townsmen ; the matter was brought before the Chief Justice 
William Ckiscoigne, and then taken up to the King, who at 
once quashed it. From this simple fact cannot we trace the 
workings and distortions of the poetical imagination ? Cold- 
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harbour is near to Eastcheap, in Eastcheap is a well-known 
hostel; at this hostel numerous brawls arise; two sons of 
the King were once engaged in a city brawl, tlierefore so was 
the heir-apparent, therefore he was a frequent visitor at the 
* Boar's Head,' and therefore he spent his youth in riotous 
living, and all uncleanness ! It is true the premises are 
somewhat shaky, and the deductions rather jumped at, but, 
as we said before, of what service is imagination unless you 
use it? 

Nor is the venerable story of the Prince and the Chief 
Justice a whit more to be credited than the rest of the 
Shakespearian statements concerning madcap Harry ! From 
the well-furnished armoury of Mr. Tyler, who in his now 
scarce book has carefully examined the evidence upon this 
subject, let us select a few arrows to let liy at the roman- 
dsts. It is said that a favourite servant of the Prince had 
been committed for felony, and was arraigned at the bar of 
the King's Bench to take his trial. Indignant at such treat- 
ment being passed upon one of his household, Henry came 
down in hot haste to Westminster, where the prisoner was 
standing fettered at the bar, and commanded the Lord Chief 
Justice at once to give orders to have the man * ungyved and 
set at liberty.' With all dignity, yet with all reverence, the 
Lord Chief Justice ' exhorted the Prince to be contented 
that his servant might be ordered according to the ancient 
laws of this realm ; or, if he would have him saved from 
the rigour of the laws, that he should obtain, if he might, 
irom the King his fa-ther his gi-acious pardon, whereby no 
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law or justice should be derogate/ This suggestion the 
Prince declined to accept ; and, rushing to the dock, began 
of his own accord to sot the accused menial free. Sternly 
the judge ooiiiuiandcd the young man to desist from his 
attempt and quit the court, but in vain. Henry * all chafed 
and in a terrible manner ' tui-ued upon the bench and made 
as if he would attack the i^epreeentative of the law himself. 
Tlie judge never flinched, but, landing foi-ward, and raisings 
his hand in menace, said : * Sir, i^member yourself. I keep> 
here the place of tlie King your sovereign lord and father, 
to whom ye owe double ol)edionce; wherefore eflsoons in hia 
name I charge you desist of your wilfulness and milawfnl 
enterprise, and from henccfoi'th give good example to those 
which hereafter shall lx» your proper subjects. And now, 
for your contempt and disobedience, go you to the prison of 
King's Bench, whereimto I commit you; and remain ye 
there prisoner until the pleasure of the King your father be 
further known.' Abashed, the Prince withdrew, and went 
to gaol as he had been commanded. When the news reached 
the King, he mised his eyes towards heaven, and in the 
presence of his court exclaimed, * merciful God, how much 
am I above other men bound to your infinite goodness, 
specially that ye have given me a judge who feareth not to 
minister justice, and also a son who can suffer semblably 
and obey justice ! ' Eveiy reader of Shakespeare knows 
what dramatic capital the poet makes out of this inci- 
dent. 

Upon what authority does this storj- rest ? It is not 
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mentioned or alluded to in the chronicle of any contempo- 
rary, or in the parchments of our pubHc records. If such 
an event ever occxured, it would have been set forth upon 
the membranes of certain of our archives, but such docu- 
ments are silent upon the subject. As a matter of fact, this 
incident is not even mentioned until Henry VIII. had been 
seated upon the throne some twenty years, nearly a century 
and a half after the occurrence is said to have taken place. 
In 1534, one Sir Thomas Elyot wrote a book entitled the 
Governor^ which he dedicated to the King, and in which he 
narrates the story of * madcap Harry and the old judge,' 
very much as we have told it. He gives no authority for his 
facts, he does not make a single reference to any contempo- 
rary evidence, yet compilers, with the credulity of their 
class, have accepted his statements as gospel, and have trans- 
ferred the anecdote to their pages one after the other with- 
out a moment's hesitation or examination. Sir John 
Hawkins cites it in his Pleas of the CroKm; Hall quotes 
it and embellishes it by making the Prince strike the Chief 
Justice 'with his fist on his face;' Shakespeare follows 
suit ; Hume, who candidly admitted that he * found it easier 
to consult printed books than to spend any time over manu- 
scripts,' copies from Hall ; and so the ball keeps rolling, and 
thus history is written. No wonder Sir Robert Walpole 
said, * Read me anything but history, for that I know is full 
of lies!' 

Such a startling fact as the committal of the heir- 
apparent to prison would hardly have escaped the biogra- 
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phoi-B i>f tho Princt^ who lived a oentor}* ueArer his time than 
Klyot. Yet Klmham, Livius, Ottorboume, Hardyngy Wal- 
Hiiighain, luid the rest, who record the pettiest events in the 
young inairH lifo, arc all silent upon this grave matter* The 
Htory itiKtM, and rest« alone, upon the anthorily of Sir 
Tlionuui Klyot ; and since 8ir Thomas has contented himself 
with describing this all-important incident without conde- 
scending to give a single reference to justify his assertion^ we 
cannot bo conHidt^nxl as foolislily incredulous in declining to 
pliu*!' any faith whatever in his statement. On the aooession 
of Henry V., Chief Justice Gascoigno was not confirmed in 
his |)OHt, but' was succeeded on the bench by Haukford. 
¥\\nn this fact tho maligncrs of the Prince have come to the 
conclusion that the new King, mindful of the insult passed 
upon him when heir- apparent, took the first opportunity of 
avenging himself by dismissing the judge. There are no 
grounds for this suggestion. Gascoigiie had been Chief 
Justice for the last twelve yeai>; — an unusually long period 
in those days — and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
ill-health, or a natural wish for retii-ement, had more to do 
with his withdrawal from the King's Bench than the re- 
sentment of his sovei*eign. That the King entertained no 
ill-will to the late judge is conclusively pi-oved by the follow- 
ing warrant among the public records. For on November 
28, 1414, the very year after the retirement of the Chief 
Justice, we find this grant from Henry V. : * to our dear 
and well-beloved William Gascoigne an allowance of four 
bucks and does out of the forest of Pontefract for the term 
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of his life.' Gascoigne died December 17, 1419, and not, 
as has been generally supposed, on December 17, 1413. 

We have but one more charge to investigate as to the 
antecedents of this much calumniated royal youth. Every 
student of Shakespeare remembers the fine passages in the 
*■ chamber scene,' ^ when Henry the king is on his deathbed, 
and the young prince, in a hurry to claim his new honour, 
tries on the crown before the due moment has arrived, and 
is upbraided by his moribund parent for this indecent haste. 
Historians and compilers, basing their labours upon this 
incident, have narrated in their pages that during the latter 
years of King Henry lY.'s reign there was a feud between 
sire and son, the son desiring to get the power of the Crown 
into his own hands, and being guilty of gross insubordina- 
tion to his father. We have no evidence, beyond the * heed- 
less rhetoric ' of compilers — who follow one another like a 
flock of sheep, the most credulous of the lot being the bell- 
wether — for this estrangement. Upon the membranes of 
the public records of the realm we find nothing to justify 
the assertions that there were jealousies between the Prince 
and the members of his family, that the King was alienated 
from him, and, finally, that the monarch became so jealous 
of the Prince's popularity with the people, that he ended by 
excluding the young man altogether from the a£6urs of 
government. On the contrary, all the evidence we possess 
goes to prove that father and son were on the most excel- 
lent terms; that in the acts of council the name of the 

^ 2 Henry IV,, Act iv. scene 4. 
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Prince was always associate^l with that of the King, that 
what the Prince suggested waa ap|)roved of bj his pai^nt^ 
and that on the death of Henry IV, hL< last hours were 
cheered by the tlevotion and affection of his son. In the 
King s will we find him writinj; of the Prince — ^the prince 
who had been so wilful and disorderly, and who was so 
gi-eeilily eager to come into his kingdom ! — as follows : * And 
for to execute this testament well and tridy, /or the grecU 
tnuit tlmt I have of m*/ son the Prince^ I oixlain and make 
him my executor of my testament aforesaid, calling to him/ 
A-c. Year after yetir, from the very dtite when the Prince 
was first appointeil to office, down to the time of the King's 
death, wo come acrass entries upon the rolls of the kingdom 
pi-oviiig that the son was in council with his father, and 
enjoyed his confidence and affection. These entries, though 
few in number, are new ; and, as they have been hunted up 
by us w'ith some little trouble, their insertion here may not 
be out of place. At least they pix)ve that the King and the 
heir-apparent were not estranged from each other :-^ 

November 18, 1400. Orant to Henn', Prince of Wales, of 600 marks 
yearly for the custody of Edmund. Earl of March, and his brother. 

March 18, 1410. Grant to Henry, Prince of Wales, of the house called 
Coldherber^h (Coldharbour), in the city of London. 

March 18, 1410. Henry, Prince of Wales, apiwinted Captain of Calais » 
vice John, Earl of Somerset, deceased. 

March 23, 1410. The King's officers and subjects ordered to ohey the 
Prince of Wales as Captain of Calais. 

June 10, 1411. Ai)i)ointment of the Captain of Calais as conservator of 
the truce between England and Burgundy for the security of the merchants 
of England and Flanders. 

May 1 , 1412. Mandate from the King to the Prince of Wales, Constable 
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of Dover and Warden of the Cinque Ports, to summon the barons of the> 
ports to provide the service of ships. 

March 11, 1412. The King orders the Prince of Wales to publish tlie 
truce with Flanders. 

July 12, 1412. ApiK)intment of the Prince as one of the conservators of 
the truce with Flanders. 

Henry IV. expired March 20, 1413. Thus from 1409 to 
within a few months of the King's death, we find the Prince 
associated with his father in affairs of government, and 
holding communication with him as one of the representatives 
of the Crown. 

*• Give a dog a bad name, and you may as lief hang him,* 
is the proverb, which not inaptly describes the youthful 
character of this prince. Henry of Monmouth has the bad 
name of history as being the wildest and most dissipated of 
royal youths, and therefore, until he is called upon to succeed 
to the throne, everything that is adverse to his favour is to 
be credited. Yet, after carefully investigating his career, 
both when he was heir-apparent and when he was sovereign, 
we have little hesitation in asserting that he was as discreet 
and unimpeachable in his conduct as a prince, as he proved 
himself wise and blameless when called to the throne. On 
the one side we have evidence that cannot be disputed as to 
his character, whilst on the other we have but the malice of 
hearsay and the situations conceived by the dramatic poet. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF CASTILE. 

W'<ios cluster ; rare are wlitan* woes ; 

They love a train — they tread each other^s heels. 

Young's yight Thoughts . 

Thus woe sjuceecds woe as wave a wave. 

Herrick. 

WiTiiiN' a few miles of the little village of Simaneas there 
stiindft, overlooking the turbid watei-s of the Duero, a build- 
ing, now part of the convent of Santa Clai^a at Tordesillas, 
but which in former times was occupied by Spanish royalty as 
one of its numerous rurjil palaces. Within the yellow-gray 
walls of this gloomy pile there lived, during the weary years 
of a long life, a queen who had never known sovereignty, a 
daughter who had never known a father's care or a mother's 
love, a wife who had never known domestic happiness, a 
mother who had found in her fii-st-bom her bitterest foe. 

Early in the summer of the year 1500, Juana, the eldest 
daughter of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabel of Spain, 
becjime, owing to the death of her sickly little brother, Don 
Juan, heiress to the crowns of Castile and Aragon. Accord- 
ing to the clauses in the treaiy of marriage between Ferdi- 
nand of Ai-agon and Isabel of Castile, the fertile kingdom of 
Castile on the death of its queen was to descend to the 
eldest surviving son, and, in default of male issue, to the 
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eldest surviving daughter of the marriage. The health of 
Isabel was delicate, and it was expected that not many years 
would elapse before she would be succeeded on her throne 
by the handsome Juana, a tall girl with hazel eyes, aquiline 
nose, a full small mouth, but with the yellow complexion of 
her sister Katherine, subsequently the wife of Henry VIII,, 
which somewhat marred her beauty. Juana had been 
married at an early age to the Archduke Philip of Austria, 
the sovereign of the Low Countries. From this imion had 
sprung amongst other childi*en Charles, afterwards the 
famous Emperor of Germany. 

And now it was that the position of the future heiress 
to Castile became fraught with great danger, for the wealthy 
possessions over which she was one day to rule were the 
envy of those by whom she was immediately surrounded ; 
her foes were limited to her family circle. The aim of 
Ferdinand of Aragon was to fuse the discordant elements 
within the Iberian peninsula, and thus to create a united 
Spanish monarchy ; deprived by special treaty from interfer- 
ing with the afi^irs of Castile, his hopes of establishing a king- 
dom of Spain were thus completely frustrated. On the 
marriage of Juana with Philip, it had been stipulated that 
the Archduke was to occupy the position of a queen's consort 
in Spain, with no right of his own to meddle with matters 
of government. The restrictions thus placed upon the 
husband galled his hard and domineering nature, whilst his 
poverty and extravagance made him all the more anxious 
to appropriate the splendid revenues of Castile. Charles, as 
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the eldent son of Philip and Juana, wa8 heir-presumptive to 
the Austrian dominions, the Biurgundian states, the pro- 
vinces of Castile amd Aragon, and it was expected that he 
would succeed Maximilian upon the Imperial throne. From 
his boyhood tliis cold nnd ambitious youth had been taught 
that God had vouchsafed to him so much greatness in order 
that he might found a universal empire, and through it 
secure i)cace to Christendom, and defend the cause of the 
Keedemer against both infidels and heretics. Thus the future 
sovereignty of Juana in Ctistilo became a grave obstacle in 
the path of those who were nearest to her. Between the 
ambition of Ferdinand and the welding together of a united 
Spanish monarchy stood his daughter Juana and Castile. 
Between the avarice of Philip and the control of the revenues 
of Castile stood his wife Juana. Between Charles, who had 
succeeded to his Burgundian dominions, and who was soon 
expected to possess the Austrian principalities and the 
Empire of his grandfather, and the establishment of his 
universal empire, stood the Spanish crown to which his 
mother was heiress. Hence father, husband, and son found 
the unhappy Juana a difficulty in the execution of their own 
special schemes. And yet, only to her son would the death 
of Juana have been of advantage. Were she to die, the fair 
estates of Castile would neither descend to Ferdinand her 
father, nor to Philip her husband, but to Charles. Thus the 
objects of the three fortune-hunters were not identical : the 
death of the future queen of Castile would benefit the son, 
whilst her husband and her father had the keenest interest 
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in preserving her life. If Juana could be kept alive, and 
yet be excluded from the exercise of her royal prerogatives, 
the ends of Ferdinand or of Philip might be attained. It is 
necessary clearly to grasp these preliminaries to understand 
what is to follow. 

During the seventeen years that preceded her marriage 
with the Archduke Philip, Juana was brought up under the 
immediate eye of her mother Isabel. It has been the fashion 
with certain historians to represent this lady as a most 
devout and unselfish woman; one devoted to her church 
and the welfare of her children. Yet, a more vindictive or 
unscrupulous creature never concealed her baseness beneath 
the mask of religion. She usurped the throne of her niece, 
«he was one of the chief agents in introducing the terrors of 
the Inquisition into Spain, she crippled the energies of her 
subjects by the severest taxation, and on all occasions she 
was found to be merciless in her rigour, and a demon in her 
spontaneous and unaccountable hates. After her death 
crowds assembled beneath the windows of her palace at 
Medina del Campo, to give vent to the curses and execra- 
tions they dared not utter in her lifetime. * Her soul,' cried 
the mayor, amid the vindictive cheers of the mob, * has gone 
direct to hell for her cruel oppression of her subjects ! * 

With such a woman as her friend and adviser, the hand- 
some Juana passed the most impressionable years of her life. 
The slightest departure from the tenets of the Catholic faith 
was punished with rackings, burnings, and floggings ; execu- 
tions took place daily, the chief spectacles that met the eye 
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were the Autos da Fe, and the one topic in every household 
was the espionage of the Inquisition. To a young girl not 
wanting in independence of thought or in sympathy, the 
reign of terror she saw around her caused the future heiress 
of Castile to raise her voice against the miseries occasioned by 
her mother's rule. Whenever any punishment especially 
savage was about to be dealt out to a victim, it was always 
inflicted for ' the love of Christ and His holy Mother/ until 
the name of religion became identified in the mind of Juana 
with all that was cruel and repellent in man. She refused 
to confess, to pray, to attend mass. She hated the black 
cassock of a priest, and rigidly shunned the society of the 
nuns who then crowded the chambers of the palace. Such 
wilfulness and heresy were, however, not permitted to take 
root in the heart of the daughter of so pious a mother. The 
girl was forced to attend to her religious duties, and to pay 
at least outward homage to the creed of her ancestors. To 
prove to her that a princess of the blood was not exempt 
from the pains and penalties attendant upon heresy, we 
leaiii that even the pi*emia had been applied to her.^ 
What was the nature of this application? The premia 
was a form of torture then in use in Spain. The victim 
was hoisted in the air by a rope with heavy weights 
attached to the feet : it was not unusual for the judge, be» 
fore applying the torture, to inform the sufferer that the 
operation often resulted in the limbs being broken or dis- 

1 Supplement to the Spanish State Papers. Queen Juana. Edited by 
G. A. Bergenroth. Marquis of Dcnia to the Emperor Charles V., Jan. 25, 
1522 
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located. It is not, therefore, surprising that there should 
have been, as we learn, on the part of Juana little of that 
affection which exists between mother and daughter. 

life was, in short, hateful to the girl, and to escape from 
the maternal tyranny she gladly consented to unite herself to 
a husband. Yet, alas ! the change was scarcely for the 
better. The Archduke Philip was as cruel as he was de- 
spicable. He robbed his wife of her dowry, and deprived 
her of the necessaries of life, whilst he squandered vast 
sums upon his illicit attachments. With that strange 
devotion so often to be found in woman, these insults and 
adversities only increased all the more the passion of Juana 
for her husband. She lived only to please him. His frequent 
absences were bitterly bewailed, whilst his return, which was 
often only to result in slights and bitter humiliation to 
the young wife, was eagerly welcomed. As we read of 
her entreaties, her prayers ever unheeded, her alternate fits 
of temper and caresses — the whole story, in short, of her 
sad domestic life — ^we are strangely reminded of her niece 
and of another Philip. Deserted, and a stranger in her 
palace at Brussels, the unhappy Juana was deprived of every 
consolation. She seldom communicated with her parents, 
for the remembrance of her home-life had embittered her 
relations with her mother. Beneath neglect and misery her 
health was gradually giving way. Religion, the comfort of 
so many troubled souls, was denied her, for she refused to 
believe in its efficacy. She attended, it was true, to the out- 
ward forms and ceremonies of public worship, yet it was 

VOL. I. E 
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ovident to all that she was only watching the mechanism 
of her cn-orl, and had little faith in its animating sfniit. 

To tho Qiip<'n Isabel, the institator of the Inquisition and 
the chainiiion of the ( 'atholic faith, the news that readied her 
earn fn)m Fland<>rs touching the almost open heresy of her 
daughter, was ▼('ly painful. Her devont Majesty deemed it 
rii^ht to lMKx>rrectly informed as to the facts of the case, 
Kinci* she was resolvetl that no renegade should snoceed to 
the proud tlirono of ( ^astile. Accoixlingly, in the summer of 
1497, Hhe (l(!8i)atchc<l one friar Tomas de Matienzo, sub-prior 
of the (Jon vent of Santa Cruz, to Brussels to converse with 
and, if nocnl 1)0, to convert her unhappy daughter. The re- 
ception of the prior was far from cordial. Juana, as a 
marrio<l woman, was no longer subject to her mother's 
wmti-ol, and as the wife of a foreign sovereign she was in- 
de|)endont of the jurisdiction of Spain. She knew that the 
crown of Castile was assured her, and, whatever were the 
religious opinions she held, she had seen enough of the 
miseries south of the Pyrenees to feel sure that the cruelty 
of the Inquisition had not increased the love of her future sub- 
jects for the faith of Borne. Accordingly, she treated the 
envoy with distant reserve. Matienzo begged her to tell him 
something of her life, so that he could write home to her 
anxious parents as to her state, but Juana coldly replied that 
for the moment she had nothing to say. She, moi^eover, de- 
clined to inquire after any person in the whole of Spain, and 
contented herself with only briefly answering the questions 
put to her. For this coldness the young wife had a definite 
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reason beyond the natural dislike of being spied upon. She 
-had heard that the sub-prior was to receive her confessions. 
^ I can tell your Highnesses/ writes the friar to Ferdinand 
«nd Isabel,^ * that she was not gratified by my coming, and 
that with good reason, for before I had arrived certain 
persons — and I believe it was the Countess of Camin — wrote 
to her from Bilbao that I came as her confessor/ Juana was 
at once undeceived upon that point. * He had not come, * 
said the friar, * like an inquisitor to pry into her conduct, and 
he would not write or say a word except what came from her 
lips/ Upon this we are told that she became 'somewhat 
more quiet,' but none the less was the mission of the sub- 
prior an utter failure. 

Juana permitted her mother's envoy indeed to visit her, 
but in the interview nothing of any importance was disclosed. 
She had her priests and her oratory within the palace, but 
both appeared to be more for show than for use. * I do not 
know,* writes the friar,^ * whether my presence or her want 
of devotion was the reason that she did not confess on the 
day of Assumption, although two of her confessors were in 
attendance.' At the end of a few days the friar came to the 
conclusion that the task set before him was hopeless. ' Nothing 
can be done here,' he sighs, 'either by letters or word of 
mouth, and all will turn into nothing.' Yet Juana seems to 
have conquered her prejudices and to have been at last 
gracious to Matienzo. She thanked him for the news he 

^ Supplement to the Spanish State Papers, August IG, 1498. 
2 Ihid. 
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hatl l>n>ught her from Spain, and said she should be glad 
if he would tell her of her faults. ' Seeing har so humble,' 
writes the fiiar,' 'I forgive her all she has done before.' 
And to prove his forgiveness he told her, 'among other 
things, that she had a hard and pitiless heart, and was 
devoid of all piety, as is the truth.' Yet a few lines fur- 
ther on, in the letter he writes to her parents, he adds, 
' She has the qualities of a good Christian ! ' But the 
correspondence of this good friar is full of contradictions. 
He complains of the coldness of Juana towards her parents 
in Spain, how she promises to write home, and yet does not 
write, and how she avoids all inquiries natural to a daughter ; 
then almost in the same breath he states that she is grateful 
to her mother * in telling her how she ought to live,* and 
that she is ever ready to cry when she thinks of the distance 
which separates them. He finds fault with her neglect of 
her religious duties, and declares that she is * devoid of all 
piety'; and then asserts that in her palace at Brussels 
' there is as much religion as in a strict convent. In this 
respect she is very vigilant, and deserves praise, although 
here, in Flanders, they believe the contrary.* Whilst in 
several other minor matters he is equally inconsistent. 

If, however, from the letters of this worthy envoy we fail 
to obtain much insight into the spiritual state of the hand- 
some Archduchess, we learn not a little as to her temporal 
condition. * Here,' he writes,^ * her servants have two 

* Supplement to the Spanish State Papers, To Queen Isabel the Catholic, 
January 15, 1499. 
« Ibid,. 
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principal complaints a^inst this lady: in the £mst place 
that they are badly paid ; and, secondly, that she does not 
occupy herself with the government of her household/ The 
reply of Juana, however, to these charges is perfectly satis- 
factory. *■ I told her of these accusations,' continues the 
friar, ^ and she answered that she has often spoken with 
the members of the Council about the pay of her servants, 
but that they answer that more is duo to the Flemings 
than to her servants. I asked her why she did not speak 
to the Archduke. She said, because he tells it directly to 
his councillors, and she receives great injury from it. As 
for the government of her household, she says they do not 
permit her to take part in it.' 

Surrounded by those who hated her country — ^for there 
was no love lost between Fleming and Spaniard — and neg- 
lected by her husband, the situation of Juana was pitiable 
in the extreme. Her ladies-in-waiting and the officials of 
the Court were the creatures of the Archduke, and * have 
so much intimidated this lady that she dare not raise her 
head.' Her poverty was also great. * She is so poor that 
she has not a maravedi to give alms. This very year, when 
she was pregnant, she asked the State to give her the same 
grant as it was the custom to give to other ladies, and they 
i-esponded to her demands with a grant of 60,000 florins, 
payable within three years ; but, according to what is said, 
«he does not get anything, because the receiver of the 
Archduke receives them, and they are distributed as 
favours.' The unhappy wife was treated as a mere puppet ; 
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grants of money were distributed by her authority but 
without her sanction ; and papers relating to important offi- 
cii! I matters were brought to her, in the absence of her hus« 
band, for her signature, without their contents being disclosed 
to her. The sub-prior concludes his coiTespondence with his 
employers by recommending Ferdinand and Isabel to give 
some pecimiary help to their daughter, for * her servants 
die of starvation, and that will continue until your High- 
nesses provide for them.' At the same time, he begs to 
be recalled, as he can be of no service, and is ' no longer 
wanted here.' He himself, he is forced to admit, is in a 
sad plight. He has spent all his money, and has pledged 
' my person, my companion, and my servant,' as well as the 
' animals ' he brought with him. ' In this country,' the 
impoverished monk moans, ' they think it a greater honour 
well to drink than well to live, and on what I pay here for 
my lodgings I could live in Castile.' 

Whilst Tomas de Matienzo was thus endeavouring to 
bring the lost sheep to the fold, he had been assisted in his 
unsuccessful efforts by one who had especial claims upon the 
attention of Juana. Friar Andreas had been her tutor ; he 
was a man of sincere piety, and he had heard with much 
pain that the confessors of his young pupil belonged to a 
class which was little considered. He had written fre- 
quently to the Princess- Archduchess, but she had vouch- 
safed him no answer. She was now expecting very shortly 
to be confined, and the friar thought the opportunity one 
not to be lost, and that his former charge might be in a 
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more fitting mood to give heed to his advice. ' I am told/ 
he writes to Juana, after malring mention of her sisters 
and of the delight with which they listen to his counsels,* 
' that your Highness confesses to tiiiose sort of friars who 
live in Paris, and that you had given to one of them thirty 
florins to make good cheer, and that you live with those 
drunkards from Paris. My opinion is that your Highnees 
should not confess except to a friar who lives according to 
the rules of his convent, who has not a pin of his own, and 
to whom your Highness cannot give anything, nor show 
him favour, but only to the convent in which he lives, 
which ought to be of the Observant Fathers.' He then 
recommends to her notice the father and friar who \& to 
deliver the letter he is now writing to her. * If he were not 
so young,' he continues, ^ your Highness would do well to 
entrust your soul to his keeping, and not to that of those who, 
during many years, have not been subject to the rules of their 
convents, and who are swarming about in Flanders. He is a 
good preacher, and if your Highness would, in case of need, 
make use of his services at certain times of the year, I know 
that your Highness would be satisfied with his preaching.' 
Only religion, he asserts, can ensure happiness, and without it 
all the wealth and power of the world are as nought. ^ God 
be thanked,' he says, *• your Highness may believe me that I 
am more happy in my monastery, living on bread and water, 
than your Highness with all you possess. I ask pardon 
that I am so bold with you whom I love so much, and serve 

1 StqjpUment to the Spanish State Papers, September 1, 1498. 
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by day and night before God. Have courage and be as 
cheerful fts you can, have a pure conscience before God, and 
confess well and oftentimes. ... I hope in €k)d that He 
will deliver and preserve you well, and that you will give 
birth to a son, for I pray to God that He give you issue, and 
that the child be a son. Write me directly, so that I may 
offer him to God, and to our Lady, and to St. Domingo, and 
St. Peter the Martyr. If, with the help of God, you have 
given birth to a son, send me a frock or a shirt of his, for 
that has been promised to St. Peter the Martyr. ... If 
your Highness does not answer me, I shall never write 
again, and this will be my last letter. God give you happi- 
ness and an easy delivery. So be it ordered by His mercy.' 
To the earnest pleading of Friar Andreas no reply was 
however given. In the days of her youth Juana had been 
compelled to listen to much ghostly counsel and advice, and, 
from what she had seen and heard, religion was to her only 
another word for the most fiendish intolerance, a degrading 
superstition, and laws based on neither justice nor mercy. 
She had had enough of priests and confessors in Castile ; 
she could dispense with their teaching now that she was in 
Flanders, and her own mistress. 

* If we read attentively,* writes Mr. Bergenroth,^ * the 
letters of the sub-prior and friar Andreas, we plainly perceive 
the influences of the education to which Juana had been 
subjected. By nature probably more intelligent than 
energetic, her character had had no room for healthy growth 

* Supplement to the SpanUh State Papers, Preface. 
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and free development under the narrow, hard, and oppressive 
rule of her mother. Fear, not love, predominated in her, 
and was the motive of her actions to a greater extent than 
could have been wished. But although she submitted to 
the domination of others, she was always conscious of the 
wrong done to her, and never permitted herself to be entirely 
conquered. Thus her life was a succession of attempts at 
rebellion, which, however, collapsed as soon as she was called 
upon to vindicate her independence by active measures. 
Although she was especially afraid of her mother, and would 
please her in small things which required no great exertion, 
yet, in mattera concerning her conscience or such as demanded 
energy, she opposed to Queen Isabel a passive resistance and 
an inertness which it was impossible to overcome. The sub- 
prior, judging from his standpoint of a mere creature of the 
Queen, was probably not entirely wrong when he accused 
her of a " hard and pitiless heart," and yet she was equally 
right in indignantly denying it, for even her accuser was 
forced to confess that she was not in want of good reasons to 
defend her cause. That the differences between mother and 
daughter referred to religious questions as well as to politics 
can hardly be doubted. Her refusal to confess or to accept 
a confessor at the hands of Queen Isabel, the complaints of 
her former tutor of the perverting influence of the Parisian 
theologians, and the accusation of the sub-prior that she had 
no piety, admit of no other explanation.' 

The &ilure of her envoy, and the obstinacy with which 
Juana persisted in holding her loose religious opinions. 
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greatly irritated the heart of Isabel the Catholic. The Queen 
knew that her end was nigh, and she was ever brooding over 
the thought that she would be succeeded on the throne by 
one 'not well disposed towards the true doctrine.' She 
became melancholy, and Ferdinand, whose policy it was to 
widen the breach between mother and daughter, did all in 
his power to show the folly of the stipulation by which the 
King of Aragon was barred from interfering in the affairs of 
Castile. Isabel reflected upon the future, and, after much 
deliberation, resolved upon the course to be pursued. 
Juana was to be disinherited. That the heiress to the 
throne of Castile was imbued with heretical opinions was not 
however in itself sufficient to appeal to the Cortes to alter 
the succession. Nor could it be considered as a barrier to 
her accession that Juana had married a man who detested 
Spain, and that in consequence she might often have to be 
absent from her country and her subjects. Some graver 
reason for the ousting of the heiress from hei^ rights must be 
suggested. 

And now it was that it became darkly rumoured that 
the health of the Princess- Archduchess was not strong, 
that she was unfit for the business of government, and that 
at times she did not act as one of sound mind. In the 
family of Isabel there was the taint of insanity, and it did 
not therefore require much credulity on the part of a nation 
to give credence to a mother when she declared that her 
daughter had been disqualified by mental alienation to wear 
the crown and wield the sceptre. Even in these days, with 
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all the £Gu;ilities which steam and electricity afford to obtain 
information and expose fiiaud, men have been branded as. 
mad who afterwards have been proved to be perfectly sane. 
How easy was it, then, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, when it took months to journey from Castile to 
Flanders, when what was done by the Court was unknown 
to the people, and when national intelligence was at a low 
ebb, to proclaim to a Parliament at Medina del Campo 
that a poor girl immured in her palace at Brussels was 
irresponsible for her actions! Yet the papers before us 
do not corroborate such a statement. The sub-prior who 
visited Juana frequently, who upbraids her for her want of 
piety, and who mentions her poverty and her dependence 
upon her arrogant and tyrannical household, never hints in 
the slightest d^ee at her insanity. He makes but one 
allusion to her personal appearance. ' She is very gentle,' 
he writes to her parents, ' and so handsome and stout, and 
so much advanced in her pregnancy, that it would be a con- 
solation for your Highnesses to see her. * * Her former tutor in 
his letter to his pupil appeals to her as if she were a rational 
being ; nor can we find amongst the documents now brought 
to the light at Simancas any confirmation of those stories of 
her derangement, both when she was a young girl at Medina 
and when she was a married woman at Brussels. At the 
same time, let us remember how strong was the temptation 
for unscrupulous men like Ferdinand and Philip to declare 
that Juana was insane. 

1 Supplement to the Spanith State Papert, Augnst 1498. 
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With the aid of the Cortes, Isabel issued letters patent 
practically disinheritiDg her daughter. ' It may chance/ she 
decreed,' ' that at the time when our Lord shall call me from 
this life, the Princess Dona Juana, Archduchess of Austria, 
Duchess of Burgundy, my very dear and beloved first-bom 
daughter, heiress and lawful successor to my kingdoms, lands, 
and seigneuries, may be absent from them, or, after having 
come to them and stayed in them for some time, may be 
obliged to leave them again, or that, although being present, 
she might not Uke or might be unable to I'eign and govern. If 
such were the case, it would be necessary to provide that 
the government should be nevertheless carried on in such a 
manner that my kingdoms should be well governed and 
administered in peace and j ustice as is reasonable.' Therefore, 
to prevent scandals and disunion, her Majesty now nominates 
her husband Ferdinand, ' in consideration of his great ex- 
perience in government,' governor and administrator, ' in- 
stead of and in the name of the princess our daughter, until 
my grandson, the Infante Don Carlos, first-bom son and heir 
of the said princess and her husband Prince Philip, has attained 
the age required by law for governing and reigning in these 
kingdoms/ And the better to confirm the position of her 
husband, Isabel, a few days before the issue of these letters 
patent, drew up a will in which she commanded both Juana 
and the Archduke her husband ' to be always obedient sub- 
jects to the King my lord, and never to disobey his orders ; 
but to serve him, treat and revere him with the greatest 

1 Supplemtnt to the Spanish State Papers, November 23, 1504. 
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respect and obedience, giving and causing to be given bim 
all the honour which good and obedient children owe to 
their good father, following his orders, and carrying out his 
( ounsels.' ^ 

Shortly after the above arrangement had been entered 
into, the Queen of Castile departed this life. On the very day 
of her death, the eager widower mounted a large scaffolding, 
erected in the square before the royal palace, and announced 
to the crowd below that he had taken the crown of Castile 
from his head and given it to his daughter Juana, but that 
he would continue to reign in her name as ' governor and 
administrator of Castile for life.' In the Cortes which met 
at Toro, Ferdinand delivered an able speech from the throne, 
and his powers were confirmed by the representatives of the 
kingdom. So far, everything had tended to satisfy the 
ambition of the monarch of Aragon : he had played his 
cards with success, and the game seemed now in his own 
hands. But there soon appeared on the scene one who had 
no intention of seeing himself quietly ignored, and his just 
claims set aside in this arbitrary fashion. Within his palace 
at Brussels the Archduke Philip had watched the move- 
ments of his father-in-law with little of that reverence and 
obedience which Isabel had enjoined upon him. The designs 
of the avaricious Ferdinand did not deceive the husband of 
Juana, and Philip at once determined to checkmate them ; 
by diplomacy first, then by the sword if necessary. Accord- 
ingly he assumed the title of King of Castile^ and addressed 

1 Svpplement to the Spanish State Paperty November 19, 1504. 
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a protest from Flanders against the usurpation of Ferdinand of 
Aragon.* He complained that ever since the death of Queen 
Isabel, the King, his father-in-law, had seized every opporti mity 
to make himself master of the dominions of Castile, to the 
groat injustice of his daughter,'the lawful heiress, her husband, 
and her children. Yet this usurpation had not been effected 
openly : * for never is a great evil committed but under 
colour and dissimulation of some good.' To avoid the in- 
dignation of the grandees and the people, Ferdinand had not 
styled himself King of Castile, but its perpetual governor 
and administrator — a distinction without any real difference, 
because in very truth he was King, * for he has disposed of 
eveiything according to his will, precisely as if he were the 
King.* And in addition to the injury the father had already 
inflicted upon his daughter, Ferdinand of Aragon had not 
scrupled to support his policy by the circulation of the foulest 
lies. He had declared, in order to colour his usurpation, 
that ' the Queen Juana was mad, and that in consequence 
he was entitled to govern in her stead,' at the same time 
adding, in order to prejudice the people of Spain against the 
Archduke Philip, that she was kept in prison by her hus - 
band in the Low Countries, * together with other lies and 
tales.' In conclusion, the Archduke stated that it was his 
wish to treat Ferdinand with all respect and reverence ; but 
he could not tamely submit to see his wife and children 
deprived of their just rights before his very eyes. 

1 Supplement to the SpcmisK State Papers. King Philip to Jehan de 
Hesdin. Date not knowiu 
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Thus we see from this paper that, whilst it suited the 
interests of Ferdinand to brand his daughter with the stigma 
of insanity, such charge was indignantly repudiated by the 
Archduke Philip, and classed with the 'other lies and tales' 
then being circulated by his respectable father-in-law. 

The dispute between Ferdinand and Philip with regard 
to the throne of Castile continued for several months with- 
out any definite result. Early in the spring of 1506, how- 
ever, the Archduke resolved to end the contest one way or 
the other, and, accompanied by his wife and childi*en, crossed 
the Pyrenees with the avowed purpose of taking possession 
of Castile by force of arms. At this time Spain was divided 
into three parties, each ready to fight for the cause it afiected. 
There was the party which supported the claims of the King 
of Aragon, there was the party which was ready to welcome 
the cause of the Archduke and the Archduchess, and there 
was a third party led by the Constable of Castile, eager to 
drive both Ferdinand and Philip out of the kingdom, and to 
set up Juana as the rightful Queen. As soon as the news 
reached Ferdinand of the invasion of his son-in-law, his rage 
knew no bounds ; * he wanted to fly at King Philip with 
cwpa y spada, his cloak to cover him, and his sword to plunge 
into the breast of the hated intruder.' But caution and a keen 
eye after his own interests had always been the chief charac- 
teristics of the wily old King of Ai*agon ; and as he saw that, 
as PhiUp advanced farther and farther into the country, the 
people flocked to his standard and proclaimed themselves ready 
to swear fealty, Ferdinand bethought himself that it would be 
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wiser to enter into an alliance with his foe than into hostilities. 
A union between himself and Philip would checkmate the 
tactics of the Constable, for, of the three parties into which 
Spain was then divided, the one which supported the lawful 
. heiress to the throne was the most formidable. With the 
crown placed upon the brows of Juana, Ferdinand would be 
soon expelled the kingdom, whilst Philip, who had made 
himself objectionable to a large portion of the Spaniards, 
would afber a short reign inevitably share the same fate. 
Thus the interests of the father-in-law and the son-in-law 
were to a certain extent identical ; both wanted Castile, and 
to both the accession of Juana would be dangerous. Ferdi- 
nand had every confidence in his own diplomacy, and felt 
that, in an interview with Philip, the victory would not rest 
with the young Archduke. Accordingly he despatched 
Cardinal Cisneros with a message of love to his son-in- 
law, begging for a personal meeting, during which he hoped 
they might be able to arrange their differences. 

The request was granted. At an early hour on the 
morning of June 27, 1506, the rivals met at the little village 
of Yillafafila. Ferdinand, as became one of so simple and 
guileless a nature, was attended only by a few of his most 
faithful servants mounted on donkeys ; Philip, on the con- 
trary, was ascorted by an imposing body of horse. After 
the preliminary courtesies had been gone through, Ferdinand 
invited his son-in-law to follow him into the village church, the 
better to escape observation and the prying ears of listeners. 
The two rivals entered the building alone, and remained 
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some time in earnest conversation. Through the portals of 
the little church the courtiers saw Ferdinand speaking with 
considerable animation, whilst Philip with his arms folded 
listened attentively, and occasionally bent his head as if in 
acquiescence. To the grandee'is of Aragon it seemed evident 
that their subtle old King * was once more achieving one of 
his many intellectual triumphs.' On issuing from the sacred 
edifice, Ferdinand acquainted those who eagerly surrounded 
him with the arrangement that had been entered into. To 
the surprise of all, the victory remained with the apparently 
pliant and submissive Philip. The King of Aragon had con- 
sented, by a treaty ' of the most intimate Mendship and 
alliance ' with Philip, to cede all his claims to the government 
of Castile to his * most beloved children,' and pledged himself 
not in any way to interfere with their authority. Side by 
side with this treaty, which, ere the ink of the signatures 
had had time to dry, was thus publicly divulged, was 
another document which Ferdinand and Philip had drawn 
up, the contents of which were not then disclosed. In 
this second paper the incapacity of Juana is plainly declared. 
It is stated that she is not 'inclined on any condition to 
occupy hei*self in the despatch of any business concerning the 
Royal prerogatives and government, or in any other business ; 
that, even if she were inclined to do so, it would be to the 
total destruction and perdition of their kingdoms.' At the 
same time, to prevent any of the evils which might arise from 
* her infirmities and sufferings, which for the sake of her 
honour are not expressed,' it had been concluded between 

VOL. I. F 
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Ferdinand and Philip that, should the Queen Juana attempt 
to meddle in the government, ' neither we nor the said most 
8erene King our son shall suffer it, but on the contrary shall 
be unanimous in preventing it.' Thus Philip was de facto 
Kin^ofCastUe.^ 

What was the object of Ferdinand in thus readily con- 
senting to deprive himself of the rights in Castile accorded 
to him by his wife Isabel ? The question is easily answered. 
We can now guess what was the nature of the earnest con- 
versation that took place in the viUage church of Yillafafila. 
Ferdinand had there assured Philip that his wife was insane ; 
that it was to both their interests to support the rumour of 
her insanity ; and that in Philip's open denial of the fact in 
Flaodera he had proved himself his worst enemy. With 
the Queen Juana incapacitated for government, the control 
of the revenues of Castile passed into the hands of Philip, 
and he thus became actual master of his kingdom. The 
temptation was too great to be resisted, and Philip, who 
had lived in constant intercourse with his wife without ever 
making mention of her madness, suffered himself, for his 
own base reasons, to be persuaded by Ferdinand, who had 
not seen his daughter for the last three years, that Juana 
Wtt« of unsound mind and unfit for government. Why, 
thon, it may be asked, should Ferdinand thus consent to 
deprive himself of his dominions for the benefit of a son-in- 
Uw whom he hated % He had committed an act of rascality 
withimt any apparent advantage to himself! 

* HmipUnunt to the Spanish State Papers, Additional treaty between 
Ftirdiiiiiua Md Philip, June 27, 1506. 
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Not so. In a public document, the unhappy Queen Juana 
had been declared — not merely by her father, who had for 
months past stoutly maintained the fact, but by her husband, 
who, from his relationship, must have known the truth — a 
mad-woman. Such a statement coming from such a source 
must be credited. The Queen admitted to be insane, the 
government of her realm must devolve upon a regent. It 
had been agreed that Philip was to act in this capacity ; but 
'should any accident happen to Philip, his successor would 
undoubtedly be his father-in law. Thus between Ferdinand 
and the resumption of his duties as administrator of Castile 
there only stood Philip. As a proof of his sincerity in 
transferring the government to his son-in-law, Ferdinand 
determined to banish himself from the kingdom and to visit 
Naples. Before his departure, and to propitiate his followers, 
he signed a protest pretending that the renunciation of his 
own and his daughter's rights had been wrung from him 
by Philip by force ; but, in order not to lack information 
BS to the conduct of affairs in Castile during his absence, he 
had appointed one Mosen Ferrer, his gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, as ambassador at the Court of Philip. This official 
was instructed to take care of the interests of Ferdinand, 
and to do all in his power to promote Mendship between 
Philip and the Catholic King. So carefully were the inter- 
ests of Ferdinand studied, that before the exile reached 
the shores of Naples, Philip had been sent to his last ac- 
count through the then not unusual agency of poisoning. 

p 2 
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Fei-dimiud retume<l at once to Castile, and assumed his 
former position as governor and administrator of the reahn. 
He had not been put to much inconvenience by acceding 
to the clauses of the treaty of Villafafila. 

And now dark rumours began to be circulated as to the 
Queen Juana. It was said that the evils which had been 
so long anticipated had declared themselves. The shock 
which the death of her husband had occasioned had com- 
pletely shattered her nervous system. She sat wrapj^ed in 
silence for days together, taking no interest in an3rthing 
around her, and denying herself even necessary food and 
rest. It had been considered advisable to keep her closely 
watched, so that during one of her paroxysms no hurt might 
befall her. The body of her husband had been embalmed, and 
she refused to be separated from it. Wherever she went, 
it accompanied her ; she addressed it as if it bad been alive ; 
and she felt herself assured, in spite of the death she had 
witnessed, and the drugs and spices with which the corpse 
was filled, that it would soon be restored to life. In every 
city in Castile and the Low Countries there was but one 
general expression of pity for the poor lady whom grief had 
deprived of her senses. No one doubted that she was 
in very truth mad. About eccentricities and delusions 
there might be some dispute ; but when it was known that 
the unhappy Queen denied the death of her husband, and 
that she had been seen in her travels accompanied by the 
• corpse, there was left no room for discrediting public report. 
A woman who believed in the suspended animation of 
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an embalmed body must indeed be sadly bereft of her 
reason. 

By one powerful sovereign these rumours were dis- 
r^arded. Henry VII. of England had been a widower 
for the last three years. He had been anxious tx) console 
himself for his loss, and had passed in review before hinfi all 
the unwedded dames who were fit to mate with a monarch. 
But Henry was one of those earnest single-minded lovers 
who are intent only upon one object. He had no prejudices 
in favour of birth, or beauty, or youth, provided the lady to 
whom he proposed to give his hand was in the enjoyment of 
a handsome dowry. Money, however, she must have ; 
with the rest he could dispense. Now, amongst all the 
heiresses of Europe, the Queen of Castile was the wealthiest. 
It was true that her sister Katherine was now the widow of 
Henry's first-bom : but the Eling of England saw no reason 
why one sister should not be his wife, though the other 
happened to be his daughter-in-law. He had heard that 
the health of Juana unfitted her to re-enter the state of 
matrimony ; but this was a mere matter of detail not worth 
serious consideration. The dowry of Castile was a splendid 
prize, and amply atoned for any physical or moral short- 
comings. Henry wrote to Ferdinand, begging permission to 
pay his court to the handsome Juana. The King of Aragon 
was too much the slave of the same influences as his brother 
of England not to estimate at its right value the nature of 
this proposal. Nor had he signed the treaty of Yillafafila 
and then intrigued against Philip merely to benefit another. 
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If any one knew* the wealth of Castile and thoix>ughly 
appreciated it, it was the father of the widowed Juana. 

Ferdinand, however, had no wish to make an enemy of 
our seventh Henry, and his reply to Doctor de Puebla, the 
Spanish ambassador in England, was couched in very 
courteous terms. * Concerning the marriage of the King of 
England my brother,* he writes,* * with the Queen of Castile 
my daughter, I am pleased with all which you write on 
that subject. . . . As soon as I arrive at Castile, I shall be 
very careful to ascertain whether the Queen my daughter is. 
willing to marry ; and if she is, I shall do all in my power 
to make her marry the said King my brother, and no one 
else. Tell all tbis in my name to the King my brother, and 
assure him that, as soon as I see the Queen my daughter, I 
shall let him know as quickly as possible what she thinks of 
it. He may feel sure that he has already gained my good 
will.' He writes in a simUai* strain to his daughter Kathe- 
rine. Princess of Wales, who appears to have warmly en- 
couraged the idea of the marriage. ' The King of England 
may rest assured,' he says,^ 'that be bas my good will 
already, owing to the love I bear him, and to his excellent 
personal qualities, as well as because, if the Queen my 
daughter is to marry, I know no prince in the world who 
would be so acceptable to her, to myself, or to my grand- 
children, and who would offer so great advantages for pre- 

^ Supplement to the Spanish State Papers. Ferdinand to Puebla, June 8, 
1507. 

' IbUL Ferdinand to Katherine, June 8, 1507. 
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serving all our states during my life and after my death, as 
the said King my brother, especially as he is determined in 
such a case to settle all afi&irs to my satisfaction. As he is 
so virtuous, so prudent, and so powerful, it would be a great 
comfort and advantage to me to have him during my life- 
time for a son ; and I am perfectly sure that he would do all 
he could to preserve and increase my honour and states, as 
well as those of the Queen my daughter, and not try to injure 
them, as he who is now dead has done/ 

Encouraged by the Spanish ambassador and by the 
Princess Katherine, Henry ardently pressed his suit. He 
wished to send an embassy to Castile; he would go over 
in person himself; suspense was intolerable. He became 
at last importunate that Ferdinand should give him a 
decided answer. It had been circulated in England that 
Juana was not of sound mind, but to Henry her 
malady had been no obstacle, nor does the affliction 
appear to have been objected to by the Council. * K the 
Queen were to marry the King of England,* writes the 
Spanish ambassador to his master,^ ' whether she be sane or 
not, I think that having such a husband as the King of 
England she would sooner recover than with any other, and 
your Highness would have the regency sure and imdisputed. 
And if her infirmity should prove incurable, it would be no 
inconvenience if she were to live here. For it seems to me 
they do not much mind her infirmity, since I told them it 

1 Stqoplement to the Spanish State Papers. Puebla to Ferdinand, April 15, 
1607 
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does not prevent her from bearing children.' The King of 
Aragon now thought it advisable to damp this ardour on 
the part of his would-be son-in-law. He had spoken truly 
when he had said that he would never consent to Juana 
wedding * with any one else than the King of England my 
brother/ but he had no I'eal intention of her marrying at all. 
He was perfectly content with his position as regent, and 
with the complete control he exercised over the revenues of 
Castile, thanks to the afflicted condition under which he had 
given out his daughter laboured. The malady of Juana had 
served her father with many an excuse before now to extri- 
cate him from a difflculty ; it must again be employed for 
the same purpose. For the present, he said, the marriage 
could not take place, and all ideas on the subject must be 
postponed. 

* You must know,' he writes to Puebla, after desiring 
him to assure Henry that unless the King of England 
weds Juana no one else will,* * that the said Queen my 
daughter still carries about with her the corpse of King 
Philip, her late husband. Before I arrived they could never 
persuade her to bury him, and since my arrival she has 
declared that she does not wish the said corpse to be buried. 
On account of her health, and in order to content her, I do 
not contradict her in anything, nor wish that anything be 
done that could excite her; but I shall endeavour to 
persuade her by degrees to permit the corpse to be buried. 

^ Supplement to the Spanish State Papers. Ferdinand to Puebla, end of 
1507 or beginning of 1508. 
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When I arrived she had made up her mind that on the 
anniversary of his death the usual honours should be paid to 
the King her husband ; and until the ceremonies of the end 
of the year were performed, I did not like to mention the 
marriage to her. When the ceremonies were over I touched 
on this matter, in order to know whether she was inclined 
to marry, without, however, mentioning any person. She 
answered, that in everything she would do what I advised 
or commanded, but that she begged me not to command her 
to give an answer to my question until the corpse of her 
husband should be buried. That done, she said, she would 
answer me. Considering these circumstances, I do not urge 
her until the said corpse shall be buried, because I think it 
would produce an unfavourable impression. I have sent to 
Home for a brief, in order to try whether she could thereby 
be persuaded to bury the corpse sooner.' Of this matter we 
hear no more, for whilst these and similar excuses were 
being made by the cimning Ferdinand, Henry had been 
gathered to his fathers, and had passed into that future 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 

From the contents of the Simancas papers which have 
now been published, we are able to solve all the mysteries 
contained in this painful story. We now learn that at the 
very time vhen Ferdinand was pretending to be so anions 
about consulting the wishes of his daughter as to marriage, 
and was assuring Puebla that the unhappy widow was so 
irrational as to request the grandees and those who visited 
her to pay royal respect to the corpse of her husband, Juana 
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was in dose confinement. It was evident from the clauses 
of the treaty of ViDafafila that strong measures would be 
taken to prevent the unhappy Queen from acting as a free 
agent, and from evidence which cannot be disputed it is now 
certain that the miserable woman, at the instigation of both 
her father and her husband, was shut up in prison shortly 
after Ferdinand and Philip had come to terms as to the 
future government of Castile. Before quitting Spain for 
Naples, the King of Aragon had debated the question with 
his faithful servant, Mosen Ferrer, whether it would not be 
safer to lock the Queen up in some dungeon. How this 
suggestion was acted upon is clear from the statements of 
the servants of Juana, made years afterwards, and at a time 
when they had nothing more to fear. Writing from Valla- 
dolid, September 4, 1520, the Cardinal of Tortosa declares 
to the Emperor Charles V. that * almost all the officers and 
servants of the Queen say that her Highness has been 
oppressed and detained by force in that castle (Tordesillas) 
during fourteen years, as though she had not been sane, 
whUst she has been always sane, and as pntdent as she was 
when first she quarried.' Fourteen years, reckoning back 
from the September of 1520, brings us to the same month of 
1506, that is to say, to a date when Philip was still alive. 
In a second letter to the Emperor, the Cardinal states that, 
according to public mmour, the imprisonment of the Queen 
under false pretences was imputed as much to Philip as to 
Ferdinand.* 

> Pofntrt dEtat dn Cardinal Granvellej vol. i. pp. iS et teq. Supple- 
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The story of Juana's weird attachment to the coi'pee of 
Philip, ahout which so much was made at the time, appeal's 
also, by the revelations of these Simancas pajM^rs, callable of' 
a very simple construction. Philip died at Burgos, and it 
was his wish that hiH remains should be interred at Granada.. 
It had been arranged at the same time that Juana was to be 
kept in dose confinemeot in the castle of Tordesillas. Now, 
as Tordesillas lies on the road from BurgOH to Crranada, it is 
not straining after a conclusion to 8upix)sc that the same 
escort which attended upon the Queen, whether to save 
expense or from more minister motives, W}is also bidden at 
the same time to conduct the remains of Philip. If this 
were the case, the story of Juana towelling about with the 
body of her husband is easily accounted for. We must ako 
remember that the unhappy woman was not a free agent ; it 
had been the object of Philip, and it was now the object of 
Ferdinand and his creatures, to represent the Queen of 
Castile as insane. What course more calculated to further 
the ends they had in view than to compel Juana to travel 
about with her husband's corpse, to have it pLiced in a con- 
spicuous part of the cortege, so that all the world might 
draw from this morbid affection of the widow conclusions 
most prejudicial to her interests? 

It is in evidence that such a scheme was canied out at 
a latei* date ; was it not thought of then because the trick 
had answered so well before? In the August of 1518 it 

meni to the Spimish State Papers. Cardinal of Tortosa to Cliarles Y., Sept. 4, 
1620 ; Nov. 13, 1620 ; also Preface of Bergeuroth. 
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W21S oonsidered advisable for the captive Queen to be re- 
moved from Tordesillas to Aranda. At once orders were 
given for a funeral cart to be in readiness, in which the 
body of Philip was to be placed to accompany the proces- 
sion.^ Yet there had been no necessity to disturb the 
dead. Owing to the vault of Granada being unfinished, 
the corpse of Philip had remained for many years in 
the church of the convent of Santa Clara at Tordesillas, 
only a few. yards from the castle in which the widow 
was confined. We have heard how devoted Juana was to 
the form of her dead husband, how she could not bear tx> be 
parted from it, and how she thought it would soon return to 
life. But what are the real facts of the case % We learn 
that, though Juana often visited the convent of Santa Clara, 
yet she never expressed the least desire to see the tomb of 
Philip ; that she frequently spoke of her late husband, but 
* never thought that he was alive or would wake from his 
long-pix)tracted slumber,' and in fact only alluded to his 
death * just as any other widow would have mentioned the 
decease of her husband.' * Why, then, should orders have 
been given to i*emove the corpse and to place it in a con- 
spicuous funeral cart, were it not to prove to the world that 
in spite of the years that had intervened, the unhappy Queen 
was as insane as ever, and still refused to be parted from the 
remains of her cherished husband, as she had twelve years 
ago I'efuHod when journeying from Burgos % We think there 

1 Suppkmrnt Utihfi SfHiniih State Pajters, Marquis of Dcnia to Charles V., 

AugUHt 10* 1&18. 

> Ibid, Datt^ i>f numtli not known. 1610. 
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can be little doubt that thei'e wits aii evil object to Berve in 
the arrangements which made Juana travel to her prison at 
Tordesillas accompanied by the coffin of the late King of 
Spain. 

Wildiin the dreary walls of the palace, washed by the 
waters of the Duero, the unhappy Queen was now to paKs 
the rest of her days. One wing of the building was sf^t 
apart especially for her use. Though, according to the 
Cardinal of Tortosa, 'she had always been sane/ the 
wretched creature was watched night and day by a staff of 
twelve women relieved by turns. She wiw ])ermitted no 
intercourse with the outer world, and whenever she ap- 
proached the windows of her aHylum — for such it was — 
which looked on to the river, she waft roughly ordered bick. 
Escape was impossible; communication with thos(; who 
might have befriended her was impossible ; and hk she 
watched the grim visages of the attendants who even- 
guarded her, all hopes of release died within her. For the 
first twelve years of her confinement, and until the death of 
him who had so belied the name of father, she was phiced 
under the tender mercies of Mosen Ferrer, the man who it 
was believed had been the poisoner of her husband. From 
such a gaoler what treatment could be expected? The 
demise of Ferdinand and the accession of hift grandson 
Charles to the throne of Spain rendered it necessary to re- 
investigate the state of afi^irs in the palace at Tordesillas. 
During the absence of the young King, who was then busy 
in Flanders and unable to pay a visit to his new dominions. 
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Cardinal Cisneros was appointed viceroy of Castile. In- 
•irtructions were sent by his Grace to the Bishop of Mal- 
lorca to continue all in office who had been appointed by 
Ferdinand to watch the Queen, and to make a report of 
what he saw. 

A brief examination of the treatment which had been 
^adopted towards Juana was sufficient to acquaint the 
Bishop with the fact that Mosen Ferrer was a most unfit 
person for the post he occupied. He at once informed the 
OardLnal that great cruelty had been committed towards the 
poor lady, and advised the removal of her present guardian. 
The suggestion was immediately acted upon : Mosen Ferrer 
was suspended from his office because he * was suspected of 
•endangering the health and life of her Highness.' In vain 
the dismissed official remonstrated at the treatment he le- 
ceived. He had not, he said, expected such reward for his 
services, nor did he think that such an affront would be 
done to his * old white hairs ' by treating him in that man- 
ner. It was impossible, he argued, for him to be the bad 
man he was represented, else so good and wise a King as 
Ferdinand would not have reposed the confidence he had in 
him. Was he not himself an Aragonese, and could it be 
imagined that he would ill-treat one who was the Queen of 
Aragon % It was from no fault of his that the poor lady 
was afflicted, and since it was not in his power to restore 
her to health, he was not to be blamed. The plausible 
apologist, however, admits that ' to prevent her from de- 
stroying herself by abstinence from food as often as her will 
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was not done, lie had to order that she was to be put to 
the rack to preserve her life.' ^ After such an avowal, few 
will feel inclined to reprove the Cardinal for the course he 
adopted. 

It might have been imagined that one of the first acts 
of a son would have been to visit his mother, and to verify 
for himself the truth of the painful reports he had heard. 
But Charles, bent upon his design of forming a universal 
empire, had the same iniquitous reasons for keeping Juana 
a close prisoner as had Ferdinand his grandfather and 
Philip his father. He wrote to Cardinal Cisneros that 
it was very necessary to watch the Queen, that she was 
to be treated well, and that some one would soon be sent 
from Flanders to succeed Ferrer; then he dismissed the 
subject, and became far more interested in the condition of 
the German infantry, his cavalry, light horse, and men-at- 
arms, and the defenceless state of the coast around Malaga.^ 
At the expiration of two years — thereby proving his solici 
tude for his mother's welfare — the cold-blooded calculating 
son appointed the Marquis of Denia, a Spanish grandee of 
the first class, ' governor and administrator of the household 
of the Queen my mother, who lives at Tordesillas, with 
power to command and govern all persons belonging to the 
royal household, as well as the magistracy and commonalty 
of the town.' ^ 

1 Supplement to the SpanUh State Papers, Mosen Ferrer to Cisneros, 
March 6, 1516. 

2 Ibid. Charles to Cisneros, April 30, 1516. 

3 Ibid. Charles to Denia, March 15, 1518. 
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The letters of the Marquifl of JDenia, thanks to the dili- 
gence of Mr. Bergenroth, now lie before us, and we can 
study for ourselves, as if perusing a diary, the whole of the 
sad story of Juana's imprisonment. The correspondence of 
the Marquis divides itself into two classes — the one for the 
public eye, the other for Charles himself. In the first the 
contents of the letters are such as might be expected ; allu- 
sions to the ' infirmity ' of the Queen, her incapacity to attend 
to her own aSairs, the medical treatment she receives, and 
the like; matters which Charles could show to his privy 
councillors and ministers, and thereby prove the truth of the 
report as to the condition of his mother, whilst at the same 
time bearing witness that all that the love and anxiety of 
a son could suggest had been adopted. It is, however, 
with the correspondence of the second class that we have 
to deal. On appointing Denia to his post as guardian 
of the Queen, Charles had addressed to him the follow- 
ing positive order : — * You ahaU neither talk vior write 
to any person about the affairs of her Highness, eoccept to 
myself, and always send the letters by trustworthy nussenyers. 
That is necessary ; although it seems superfluous to give this 
order to so intelligent a person and to one so much attached 
to my service as you, nevertheless I have thought it advisable, 
because the case is so delicate and of so inuch importa/nce to 
me,^ ^ These instructions were implicitly followed. 

We have already heard that J nana, on her first arrival at 

* Supf^ement to the Spanish State Papers. Charles to Denia, April 19, 
1518. 
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Tordesillas, was regarded by her attendants as sane, and we 
know that after her long imprisonment she died bereft of 
reason and a prey to the most distressing delusions. When 
we are informed of the treatment that she had to undergo — 
she, a young woman bom to all that women envy and 
men respect — a Queen in her own right, fond of admiration 
and of the homage that beauty exacts, not lacking in intelli- 
gence, yet deprived of all pursuits that preserve and enrich 
the mind — such a result is not surprising. It was because 
she had been originally of sound mind, that, being watched 
and controlled and grossly humiliated, she was rendered 
insane. Though sovereign of one of the wealthiest coun- 
tries in Europe, she was only allowed by her son some 
28,000 scudos a year — equivalent to about 5,000Z. — for the 
expenses of her household, a sum, we are told, ' consider- 
ably below the income of many of her subjects.' Out of 
this allowance she had to pay for the maintenance of her 
daughter, the Princess Catalina, who was permitted to share 
the mother's confinement, and a portion of the salary of the 
Marquis of Denia, together with *all he wanted for the 
sustenance of himself and his family.' Consequently the 
wretched Juana, in addition to her other sufferings, was often 
crippled by poverty. The grant was paid into the hands of 
her treasurer, nor was she permitted to have the smallest sum 
in her own possession. Indeed, of what use was money to her, 
since she was never permitted to be at large to spend it % She 
might, however, have bribed her attendants, and hence, 
perhaps, it was that her purse was always kept empty. 

VOL. I. G 
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Woman-like, she was fond of ornaments, and in the lifetime 
of her father she had received occasionally gems and jewellery 
which had much delighted her. Her miserable son not only 
refused to continue to her such presents, but took away ^-om 
her even the jewels she possessed. Leading the life she did, her 
health frequently gave way, yet only in the most urgent cases 
was a physician ever sent for. It was not considered advis- 
able that anyone belonging to the world outside should be 
made acquainted with what took place within the palace. 

To preserve the strictest secresy as to the condition of his 
charge was one of the greatest anxieties of her guardian. 
The women who attended upon Juana appear to have given 
Denia great trouble. They were always wishing to go out 
of the palace gates, to take walks, to visit their friends, and 
to attend marriages, christenings, and funerals. When the 
wife of the Marquis reprimanded them, they mutinied and 
openly insulted her. The soldiers on guard had strict orders 
to allow no persons to quit the gates, but these terrible 
damsels so intimidated the sentries that in their case the 
rules were always suspended. The Marquis himself was 
powerless in their hands ; he could neither keep them within 
bounds nor silence their tongues. * They are a bad lot of 
women ! ' he groans. It must have indeed fared ill with 
poor Juana when, by any word or deed of hers, she ruffled 
the tempers of this angelic band. Denia states his reasons 
why he objects to the attendants of the Queen gadding about. 
' The consequence of their visiting,' he writes to Charles,* * is 

' ^ Supplement to the Spanieh State Papert, Denia to Charles, July 30, 
518. 
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that they cannot forbear talking to their husbands and rela- 
tions and friends, and gossiping of things which ought not to 
be known, for, indeed, secresy is a necessity. Members of 
the privy council have written to me things which they 
cannot know except through the licentiate Alarcon, the 
husband of one of these women, Leonor Gomez, who never 
can hold her tongue. None must know what passes here, 
and least of all those of the privy council. ... It is not good 
to have married women, and, least of all, wives of privy 
councillors.' 

Why should there have been the necessity of such 
secresy % Why should the privy council, especially, be kept 
in the dark? On the contraiy,if the story of the Queen's 
malady were true, the more talk there was about the un- 
happy inmate of the palace the better would the interests 
of Charles be served. Juana, it had been alleged, was a mad- 
woman, incapable of looking after her own afiairs, and de- 
prived on that ground of her kingdom. She had been de- 
clared insane by Ferdinand, by Philip, and now her son 
Charles had joined in the cry. The more, therefore, the 
world was acquainted with the truth of this charge, the 
readier would malicious rumours be silenced. Ah ! but if 
the woman was not mad % If, through the chatter of her 
attendants, all Aragon and Castile were informed that a great 
fraud had been practised, that their Queen had been unjustly 
deposed, that she was as rational as any of her subjects,, and 
that the reports as to her insanity were only so many cruel 

and infamous lies ? These certainly would have been ugly 
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statements for Charles, not yet firmly seated on the throne, 
to hear and perhaps to refute. The Marquis of Denia, from his 
point of view, was undoubtedly right in wishing to prevent 
' those bad women ' from gossiping. 

Another matter also occasioned the Marquis much anxiety. 
As we have seen, the creed of her forefathers had always sat 
somewhat lightly upon Juana, but since her confinement at 
Tordesillas she had entirely neglected her religious duties. 
She I'efused to attend mass, to go to confession, or to study 
her breviary. She may have thought that a religion which 
exhibited its toleration by committing to the fiames all who 
did not accept its teaching, and its sense of justice by cruelly 
imprisoning a helpless woman under false pretences, was one 
utterly unworthy of belief or adherence. To the devout 
mind of the Marquis of Denia this indifference on the part of 
his charge was most painful. He wrote to Charles upon the 
subject, and begged for advice as to the course to be pursued. 
The affectionate son, who had spoiled his mother of her 
revenues and had shut her up in horrible captivity, was 
deeply hurt at the news. He gave orders that the guardian 
of the Franciscan friars and the general of the Pi*edicant 
friars, who were frequent visitors at Tordesillas, should see 
the Queen, and employ all their casuistry to convert her ; he 
also directed that mass should be said in her presence. An 
altar was accordingly erected in the corridor of the palace, 
since Juana declined to have one fitted up in her own 
apartment, and the Marquis was hopeful that by persuasion 
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and intimidation the prejudices of the Queen would at last 
be overcome. 

*We are daily occupied/ he writes to Charles, * in 
the a£&ir of saying mass. It is delayed in order to see 
whether it could not be done with her consent, for that 
would be better, but with the help of God her Highness shall 
hear it soon.' For the space of six months Juana resisted ; 
then a reluctant assent was wrung from her. Accompanied 
by her little daughter and two friars, she entered the 
impromptu chapel in the corridor. She knelt down, repeated 
the prayers, and was sprinkled with holy water. But when 
they brought her the * evangelium * and the 'pax ' she could 
not conquer herself sufficiently to accept them, and made a 
sign that they should be given to her daughter. Was her 
assent to attend these and subsequent ceremonies obtained 
by fair means or by foul % In one of the letters of Denia 
to Charles there is a very suspicious statement. ' I have 
always thought,' he writes, ' that her Highness being so in- 
disposed as she is, in punishment for our sins, nothing would 
do her more good than some premia, although it is a very 
serious thing for a vassal to think of employing it against 
his sovereign.' We know what the premia signified, and no 
one will deny that it was ' a very serious thing ' to ask a son 
for permission to have his mother put to the torture. 
Charles replied, laying down no special instructions, but 
leaving the matter to the Marquis, in whom he had every 
confidence. In a farther communication Denia expresses as 
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his opinion that in applying the premia to the Queen it 
would be * a service rendered to (rod and to herself/ that 
* persons in her disposition require it ' for their own good, 
and that her mother, the pious Isabel, had herself felt bound 
to inflict it upon her. It is therefore not improbable tliat 
when this tender guardian found argument and persuasion 
useless to remove the prejudices of his charge, he summoned to 
his aid the terrors of torture. From the papers before us 
we perceive how opposed was the Queen to the ceremonies of 
the Homish Church, how she endeavoured to prejudice her 
daughter Catalina against them, and how to the very last 
her soul was considered by the faithful in great danger.^ 

Entirely removed from all intercourse with the world, 
Juana was kept in utter ignorance of what was stirring 
outside her walls. She had not been informed of the death 
of Ferdinand, her father, and continued to write to him as 
if he were still on the throne. * I have told the Queen our 
lady,' writes Denia to Charles, as an excuse for keeping up 
this delusion, ^ that the King, my lord her father, is alive, 
because I say that all that is done and displeases her High- 
ness is ordered and commanded by the King. The love 
which she has for him makes her bear it more easily than 
she would if she knew that he is dead. Moreover, this is of 
great advantage in many other i*espects to your Highness.' 
Kindly, single-minded guardian! excellent, noble-hearted 
son ! On the death of Ferdinand, Charles had at once 

^ Svf^ement lo the SpaniMh Statt Pnjtera, I>enia to Charles, July and 
September 1518 \ January 1522 \ May 151*5. 
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assumed the government of Spain. For the sake of 
silencing the gossip of the world he was obliged to pay a 
short visit to his mother. Juana was informed that the 
sole object her son had in coming into Spain was to beg 
Ferdinand, who had been months in his grave, to treat her 
less cruelly ! The Emperor Maximilian had died, yet the 
poor Queen was kept in ignorance of the fact, and encour- 
aged to carry on a correspondence with him, as if his Majesty 
had still been amongst the living. Similar falsehoods were also 
told her of persons that had been long deceased. What was 
the purpose of these deceptions % ' The answer is not diffi- 
cult to find,' says Mr. Bergenroth : * the story of the Queen 
carrying the corpse of her husband with her, and believing 
that he still lived, had served its purpose many years, but 
was now worn out. A new proof of insanity would have 
been very welcome. If, then, it could be shown that she 
disbelieved the death of her father and of the Emperor, and, 
still better, if she could be induced to write a letter to one 
who was dead, Ohai'les would be provided with a piece of 
evidence of incalculable value.' Charles and his agents were 
regardless of the consequences of their conduct ; for, to use 
the words of one who had attended upon the Queen, * they 
wished her mad.' ^ It is difficult to understand, in perusing 
the letters relating to the imprisonment of Juana, why the 
poor woman was not despatched by a speedier process. Her 
husband had been put out of the way by poison; why 

^ Supplement to the Spemish State Papers. Denia to Charles, 1518 ; 
October 1519. 
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should her own life have been preserved % Murder would 
have been far more merciful than this living death of solitary 
confinement. 

A brief interval of release was now to break upon her 
weary captivity. Exasperated by the spoliations of the 
Flemings, by the taxation which pressed heavily upon the 
people, and by the continued absence of their King, the 
commons of Castile rose up in revolt. Under the leader- 
ship of Juan Padilla the angry mob marched towards Torde- 
sillas with the intention of rescuing the Queen from her 
oppressors. The palace was a solid building, and garrisoned 
by old and proved soldiers. Had it attempted resistance, 
the Castilians would in all probability have been forced to 
raise the siege, but now great fear seized upon all who had 
been in attendance upon the Queen. Outside the walls was 
a mighty crowd, and the officers of the household knew 
what punishment was in store for them if the truth leaked 
out as to the treatment Juana had received at their hands 
during the last few years. With the cunning of treachery, 
they thought they could save themselves by laying all the 
blame upon their master. Denia was denounced as a 
monster, and his conduct towards the Queen commented 
upon in no measured terms. The soldiers refused to fight 
for so base an agent, and vowed that they would at the first 
summons deliver the palace over to the enemy. Denia was, 
however, made of sterner stuff than so easily to be intimi- 
dated. He entered the apartments of Juana, and told her 
that the commons were rebels of the most dangerous cha- 
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racter, who wanted to carry her off to some dungeon, and, 
therefore, she would do wisely to send an order forbidding 
them to enter Tordesillas. The Queen saw through the 
designs of her crafty guardian, and refused to sign the 
despatch required ; she had less to fear from those outside 
her palace than from those who were inside. Foiled in this 
attempt, Denia paid a visit to the Infanta Catalina, and he 
soon wrung from the frightened girl the order he could not 
obtain from her mother. A letter was despatched to the 
captains of the revolutionists, in the name of Juana, stating 
that the Queen was ill, was unfit to receive visits, and that she 
would deeply resent their marching upon Tordesillas against 
her express desire. The leaders of the commons declined 
to be deterred from their object; several members of the 
town council forced themselves into the presence of the 
Queen, and informed her of 'a great many things which 
had happened since the death of her father the Catholic 
King,' thus exposing the falsehoods told her by the Marquis. 
The following day Juan Padilla occupied Tordesillas with 
his troops, and Denia, treated as a prisoner, was forbidden 
to quit the fortress. 

We now see how false were the reports as to the Queen's 
mental state. During the months which intervened between 
August 24 and December 5, 1520, Juana was perfectly 
mistress of herself in the palace. The Marquis and Marchio- 
ness of Denia had been dismissed, and the other attendants 
soon followed their fate. The Queen had been deeply agi- 
tated at learning the news of her father's death and other 
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family matters which had been oonoealed from her, but 
gradually she recoTered herself and became able to under- 
take the duties imposed upon her. The members of the 
Junta requested permission to have an audience and lay 
before her their grievances. She replied with as much good 
sense as if she had been all her life a practical statesman : 
' They may come here, and I shall be glad to concert with 
them what is serviceable for my kingdoms. I shall be 
pleased with what is good and sorry for what is bad, and I 
hope in God that all will end welL* The Junta arrived, 
and the Queen listened to the discourses of the various 
deputies with much attention. They earnestly besought 
her ' to take courage to rule and govern and command your 
kingdoms, for there is no one in the world to forbid or im- 
pede you ; being the most mighty Queen and lady in the 
world, you can command in everything, and should not 
forsake all your kingdoms and subjects who are ready to die 
for you and in your service.' Her reply was clear and digni- 
fied. * I love all the people very much,' she said, * and am 
very sorry for any injury or damage they may have received ; 
but I always had wicked persons about me who told me 
falsehoods and lies and deceived me with double dealing, 
whilst I always wished to stay where I could occupy myself 
with those affairs which concerned me. ... I am much 
pleased with you because you are to employ yourselves in 
remedying all that is bad. May your consciences be smitten 
if you do not do it I ' She then said that she would occupy 
herself with the affairs of the country, and appointed a 
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committee of four ' of the wisest amongst you ' to assist her 
in the work of government.^ 

The struggle in Castile now resolved itself into a contest 
between the commons and the grandees ; and both parties 
bade for the support of the Queen. The object of the 
commons was to rid the country of the Flemings, to abolish 
the Inquisition, and to substitute Juana for her absentee 
son. The Spanish nobles, on the other hand, had greatly 
enriched themselves, since the death of Isabel, at the ex- 
pense of the State, and their spoliations had been winked 
at both by Ferdinand and Charles, who had been glad to 
gain the adherence of the grandees upon any terms. Should 
the Queen be raised to the throne and become subject to the 
influence of the commons, the peers knew that they would 
have to disgorge their wealth and fall from their high estate ; 
thus self-interest prompted them to support the cause of the 
son against the mother. To openly advocate the party of 
Charles would, however, have thrown the Queen entirely 
into the hands of the commons, and have inflamed all the 
more the hate of the country against the Flemings; the 
grandees therefore played a double part : they pretended to 
be most loyal to Juana, whilst they embraced every oppor- 
tunity of repeating the old story that she was insane. Had 
the Queen decided at once to vote for the policy of the 
commons and to sign the constitution demanded by the 
Junta, all resistance would have been at an end, and the 

^ Svpplement to the Spanish State Pcpen. Conversation of Juana with 
the Junta, September 1 and 24, 1520. 
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poor captive would have been restored to the sovereignty from 
which she had been so long deprived. Cardinal Adrian, who 
had been the tutor of Charles, was then one of the viceroys of 
Spain, and from his letters to his master we see how power- 
ful was the position of the commons, and how the revolu- 
tionists only wanted the consent of Juana to be masters of 
the situation. * Your Majesty may believe,' he communi- 
cates to Charles,^ *that if the Queen signs, without any 
doubt the whole kingdom will be lost and will throw off 
the royal obedience to your Majesty. Thus may you in 
mercy see in what condition and how doubtful is your royal 
kingdom of Spain and the danger of postponing your royal 
arrival in Spain.' ' Your Majesty would lose this kingdom,' 
he writes again, ' if her Highness should sign. She has 
often promised to do it, and if a few good men had not dis- 
suaded her from signing, she would have done so long ago.' 
Over and over again the anxious Cardinal states in his 
letters that the fate of Spain rests in the Queen's hands, and 
that by one stroke of her pen she could deprive her son of 
his usurped dominions. 

Why, then, did Juana persistently refuse the great 
opportunity offered her 1 In those days, when the people 
were looked upon as serfs and as an inferior order of beings, 
* specially created,' as a grandee had said, * from the begin- 
ning of things to be the servants of the nobles,' the daughter 
of Ferdinand of Aragon may be excused for not placing 

1 Supplement to the Spanish State Paper t, Adrian to Charles, Novem- 
l)er 13 and 17, 1520. 
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implicit faith in the pretensions and professions of the demo- 
cracy. In sympathy and by hereditary prejudices, Juana 
was the most bigoted of aristocrats. She had always been 
accustomed to associate the grandees with the government 
of Spain, and the lower classes with the obedience of sub- 
jection. The position was now reversed: the mob had 
entered her palace and had usurped the functions of govern- 
ment. Could she trust them % Could she fly in the face 
of the traditions of her country % Would she not have more 
to fear from the hate and jealousy of the ousted nobles 
than from the people % Her doubts were cleverly increased 
by Cardinal Adrian and those of the Imperial faction who 
were in her confidence. Nor, with the love of a mother, • 
would she listen to a word said against hei* son. When 
the commons complained that Charles had prejudiced her 
cause by assuming the title of King, she tried to excuse him 
by pretending that it was the custom in Spain that the 
eldest son of the Queen should enjoy the title. When they 
accused him of past misdeeds she cried, ' Do not disunite me 
from my son ; all that is mine belongs to him, and he will 
take good care of it T * Was ever maternal faith more 
deep, maternal love more blind ) In spite of the cruelties 
and rebufls she had received at the hands of the infamous 
Charles, she still remembered that he was her son; and 
hope still sprang up within her that his heart would turn 
towards her and make her future happier than her past. 

^ StepjpHematt to the Spanuh State Papers, Hurtado to Charles, Decem- 
ber 10, 1520. 
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Upon this affection the friends of the £mperor now 
traded. They informed her of the ' unspeakahle grief ' that 
the conduct of the rebels had occasioned her son by attempt- 
ing to force Her Majesty to act contrary to the spirit of 
the constitution. Charles had the fullest confidence in 
the loyalty of the grandees, and it would be well if Juana 
imitated his example. There was not a noble in Spain who 
would not sacrifice his property and life in the ' holy and 
just' cause, to set at liberty the Queen and rescue her from 
the tyranny of the ' barbarians.' The revolutionary party 
were only desirous of placing her upon the throne to rob the 
State of its revenues, and to make her the tool for their 
wicked deeds. Thus they argued; and so torn by con- 
flicting doubts, Juana knew not which side to espouse. She 
refused day after day the entreaties of the commons to sign 
the necessary proclamation ; now she was too ill, then she 
would confer with the ministers of the crown, then she 
would sign it to-morrow, and so od, until the patience of the 
Junta was well-nigh exhausted by her excuses. Still, she 
did not let the people abandon all hope ; if she did not 
consent to all they asked, she was not opposed, she said, to 
their schemes. Meanwhile, this delay was most useful to 
the grandees ; it gave them time to collect their forces and 
to march upon the enemy. 

And then came the result of all this indecision. The 
army of the nobles advanced towards Tordesillas, the 
commons were defeated, and the last chance of freedom 
had been thrown away. The grandees victorious, Juana 
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was onoe more placed in strict confinement, and once 
more confided to the tender mercies of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Denia. She never had another op])oi*timity 
for escape. For five- and-thirty yeai'S she remained in 
dose immurement. Gradually her I'eason gave way. She 
believed she was possessed of evil spirits; she imagined 
she saw a great cat lacerating the souls of her father 
and her husband; her habits became finally those of the 
hopelessly insane. Shortly before her death a lucid period 
intervened. To spare her children the shame of having 
been sprung from an infidel mother, Juana was forced 
to take the sacrament. She died April 12, 1555, between 
five and six in the morning, ' thanking our Loixl that her 
life was at an end, and recommending her soul to Him.' 

Such was the life of the ancestress of the Austro- Spanish 
dynasty. * It goes far,' writes Mr. Bergenroth, * to reconcile 
the humblest with the lowliness and hardships of his 
position ; but we do not know which of the two to pity the 
more, Queen Juana or Charles. The only alternative left to 
him was to choose between uprooting all human feeling from 
his breast and of renouncing everything that makes life 
worth having, or of accusing himself, in the midst of all his 
Imperial grandeur, of being a mean and miserable delinquent. 
That was the price he had to pay for his plan of universal 
monarchy. It would be high at any time, but naturally was 
highest when right, virtue, and honour were cheapest.' 
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A LOVE MATCH. 

For au^ht that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear bv tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 

Midtummer Nighft Dream, Act i. sc. i. 

Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 

Richard III. Act i. sc. ii. 

That man proposes and God disposes is an old saying. We 
set on foot our cleverest designs, we plot our careful com- 
binations, we elaborate our most diplomatic intrigues, the 
end seems certain to be attained, when the unforeseen, which 
so seldom enters into our calculations, suddenly appears to 
frustrate our schemes and overthrow our policy. How often 
have alliances been cemented which were to control the 
world, marriages contracted which were to iinite the interests 
of rival nations, and treaties ratified which were to result in 
the greatest advantages to the signing parties, and yet, 
through the perverse hand of Fate, have come to naught ! 
An unexpected revolution shatters an alliance, a sudden 
death without issue disturbs all the calculations that have 
attended upon a political marriage, whilst commercial 
jealoiisies or oational antipathies may at any moment render 
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a treaty of less value than the parchment upon which it has 
been engrossed. Nothing is more curious in the study of 
history than to watch how far-seeing statesmen have schemed 
to settle the future, and how the course of events has caused 
their astutest designs to fall through. What bas become of 
those intermarriages for which cabinet ministers schemed 
and nations fought, and which were to luiite under one crown 
rival powerful kingdoms ? What has been the fete of those 

* Holy Leagues ' and * Holy Alliances ' brought about with 
such diplomacy, which were to check the progress of the 
faith of the Reformer ? What has been the history of those 
kingdoms suddenly established by the might of the sword, 
and which, to the keenest politicians, seemed permanently 
settled among the family of nations ? How often has it been 
predicted, by men who have had the reputation of reading 
aright the future, that the passing or rejection of a measure 
would usher in the ruin of a country, and that the star of 
her glory would set for ever ? How limited is man's fore- 
sight when we think of the collapse and failure that have 
attended upon some of his most brilliant diplomatic triumphs ! 

* He is indeed bold,' said the late Lord Palmerston, * who 
will dare to predict what may happen even ten years 
hence.' 

To this list let us add another diplomatic failure. Early 
in the sixteenth century the greatest genius of his age had 
planned a scheme by which his country was to be mistress of 
Europe, and force all who had conspired to degrade her to 
bite the dust. The League of Cambray had been signed, 

VOL. I. H 
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England had been shut out from all share in continental 
politics, and Europe lay prostrate at the feet of a powerful 
trimnvirate. The master mind of Wolsey grasped the situa- 
tion, and slowly and steadily worked out the end he had in 
view. Spain, the Low Countries, the Empire, Venice and 
the Vatican might sneer at England, speaking as a lonely 
island in the northern seas ; but when in union with France 
she were to assert her voice, who would then dare to with- 
stand her power, or gainsay her influence? To effect an 
alliance between the two countries was therefore now the one 
aim of Wolsey's efforts. 

At the Court of our eighth Henry there lived the sister 
of the King, a young girl of some seventeen years, and a 
universal favourite. Though slightly short for a Tudor, the 
Princess Mary is described by contemporaries as the greatest 
beauty of her day. ' This last Sunday in Lent,' writes an 
unknown correspondent to Margaret of Savoy, the clever 
daughter of the bankrupt Emperor Maximilian, * the man of 
few pence,' as he was called, * I saw the Piincess Mary dressed 
in the Milanese fashion ; and I think never man saw a more 
beautiful creature, or one possessed of so . much grace and 
sweetness.' Similar testimony is borne by Gerard de Pleine, 
President of the Coimcil of the Prince of Castile. * I would 
not write to you about the Princess,' he says to Margaret, 
* until I had seen her several times. I assure you that she 
is one of the most beautiful young women in the world. I 
think I never saw a more charming creature. She is very 
graceful. Her deportment in dancing and in conversation 
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is as pleasing as you could desire. There is nothing gloomy 
or melancholy about her. I am certain if you had seen her 
you would never rest until you had her over. I assure you 
she has been well educated.' 

So charming a specimen of her sex was not allowed to 
remain long in the cold shade of spinsterhood. Scarcely had 
Mary passed the boundary when the girl bids farewell to the 
•child, than she had been betrothed to the Prince Charles, 
whose filial conduct we have just recorded, afterwards the 
famous Charles V. * The sister of the King of England,' 
writes Peter Martyr, ' was betrothed to Prince Charles on 
condition that he should marry her when he had passed the 
age of fourteen.' In spite of the boyishness of her fianc^ 
Mary appears then to have been far fix)m averse to her 
future husband. *It is certain, from everything I hear,' 
says De Pleine, * that she is much attached to the Prince, 
of whom she has a very bad picture, and never a day passes 
that she does not express a wish to see him, plus de dix 
Jhis, comme Von wHa affirm^, I had imagined that she would 
have been very tall, but she is of middling height, and, as I 
think, a much better match in age and person for the Prince 
than I had heard or could have believed before I saw her.' 
The love, however, if it ever existed, was aD on one side. 
Charles was a delicate, sickly lad, and already showed signs 
of the cold calculating disposition which afterwards charac- 
terised him. He was unlike all other boys. In an age when 
skill in all athletic exercises was considered part of the 
education of a gentleman, Charles took little interest in active 

H 2 
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spoits, and only saved himself in the eyes of the Emperor 
Maximilian from being considered a bastard by occasionally 
going out hunting. His mother's delicacy of health had 
apparently cast its shadow over him, and caused his disposi- 
tion to be singularly sedate and melancholy. A lad in years, 
he was already a man. He attended closely to his studies ; 
he watched, with the precocity of one whose mind has 
developed at the expense of the body, the details of public 
business ; he never broke out into any of the escapades of 
youth, and severely took his attendants to task if they failed 
to follow his rigid example; he wan always tadtum and 
absorbed in thought, and his reflections were seldom oc- 
cupied with matters which did not tend to advance his own 
interests. At the age of fifteen, it is said, he was his own 
prime minister, and got out of bed at midnight to reply to 
the despatches of his ambassadors. 

Neither the Prince nor those who advised him were 
inclined to hasten the marriage. Charles was already of the 
age required, but it was not considered advisable, owing to 
his feeble constitution, for him to enter at present into the 
state of matrimony. His Council, fearful that their authority 
would be undermined by the alliance with England, did all 
in their power to fence off the evil day. Both Maximilian 
and Ferdinand were doubtful as to the wisdom of the en- 
gagement with Mary ; they had recently entered into a secret 
alliance with France, and one of the articles of the new 
treaty was the union of the Prince of Castile with a French 
Pnncess ; hence, not being off with the old love before they 
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were on with the new, they pursued a course vacillating and 
disingenuous. Wolsey, with his eyes intent upon events 
across the Channel , was of opinion that the interests of England 
could be better served than by a union with the Low Coun- 
tries. The handsome Mary was consoling herself at Windsor 
for all this postponement by flirting with Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, the most splendid subject of his day; 
whilst the boy-Prince was far more occupied with his dreams 
of future power and wealth than with the English beauty 
to whom his hand had been pledged. King Henry was the 
only one anxious to see the contract fulfilled. 

And now, whilst delays and excuses were waiting upon 
■ this ill-starred betrothal, an event occurred which was to 
turn the current of the past intrigues into another channel. 
Lewis XII. of France had been made a widower, and scarcely 
was the body of Anne of Britanny consigned to the tomb, 
than "Wolsey was busy with his schemes for effecting an 
alliance between England and France. Negotiations were 
entered into between the astute prelate and the Duke of 
Longueville, who, since his captivity in England, after the 
Battle of Spurs, had lived much in the society of the Court, 
and had written to his master in glowing terms of the beauty 
of Mary. The matter was kept, on its first being broached, 
a profound secret. Henry gave his assent to the scheme. 
Lewis, though old enough to be Mary's father, was charmed 
with all he had heard of the Princess, and soon became a far 
more ardent lover than the calculating boy of Castile. ' Le 
hon meiUard,' writes a correspondent to Margaret of Savoy, 
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with the coarse frankness of his age, ' veuU avoir la jeune 
ga/rce, pour esaayer 8*il pourra encoirea avoir ung JUs ^ 
Whether pressure was put upon Mary to obtain her consent 
to the claims of this new suitor we know not. She may 
have thought that between a sickly boy of fourteen and a. 
feeble man of fifty there was little to choose; what, 
however, chiefly induced her to accept the hand of the more 
elderly of her two lovers was the promise made to her by 
Henry, that if she would only comply with his wishes in 
this instance, on the next occasion of the kind she should be 
at liberty to act as she pleased. From what afterwards- 
transpired, there can be no doubt that Mary at this time 
was deeply enamoured of the handsome Suffolk, and since 
she must bestow her hand either upon Charles or Lewis, the 
most welcome husband was the one from whom she would 
the most speedily be released. The Prince of Spain, though 
a delicate lad, might yet continue to live many years ; whilst 
Lewis, ill and worn out, could not be expected to remain 
much longer upon the throne. Accordingly, Mary listened 
to the wishes of her brother, and agreed to become Queen of 
Fiunce. She wrote politely to Lewis that, * for the honour 
which it has pleased you to do to me, I hold myself ever 
indebted and obliged to you, and thank you as cordially as 
I can,' and that she had * the very singular desire ' to see 
him and to be in his company. At the royal manor of 
Wanstead, in the presence of a large company, she signed a 
public declaration of her engagement to the most Chnstian 
King, and appointed Charles, Earl of Worcester, to act as her 
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proxy in France. She was conducted across the Channel by a 
splendid retinue, and met Lewis at Abbeville. The marriage 
took place early in October, and the beauty of the young 
Queen — a beauty, as Peter Martyr remarks, without the ad- 
ventitious aids of art — soon won the hearts of her new subjects. 

Noble dame, bien sois venue en France : 
Par toi vivons en plaisir et en joye, 
Francoys, Angloys, yivent a lenr plaisance ; 
Louange h. Dieu bien qu'il du nous envoje! 

The alliance dazzled all Europe, and it seemed as if the 
policy of Wolsey were to be crowned with success. The 
most cordial feelings subsisted between the two nations — 
Englishmen crowded the reception rooms at the Tournelles, 
Frenchmen were made welcome at Windsor and York Place ; 
the once rival monarchs were now bosom friends, and there 
was nothing that Lewis would decline to perform for his 
' deare brother.' From a second-rate kingdom Tinder the 
dictation of Ferdinand of Aragon, England had at once risen 
to the highest rank in the family of nations. The vanity of 
the hour had silenced the dictates of the heart, and Mary, 
not yet accustomed to the lofby station of a Queen, was an 
amused observer at tournaments and pageants, delighting in 
wearing her magnificent jewellery and her ' gowns after the 
French fashion,' her < gowns after Milan fashion,' her ' gowns 
after the English fashion;' her bonnets, esquillettes, and 
manteaux and hoods. All was bright and merry and pro- 
sperous ; but only for a brief period. Then the end came, 
and the schemes that man had planned were dashed to the 
ground, at the very moment when the blossom was so full 
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of promise. Lewis, after a brief period of some eighty days' 
domestic felicity, was suddenly called to his rest, and the 
English alliance was at an end. 

A new order of things was ushered in. Instead of the 
valetudinarian Lewis, there was now seated on the throne of 
France a young ambitious sovereign, eager for conquest and 
ready to plunge all Europe into war. England had much to 
fear. She had made an enemy of Francis of Yalois by im- 
perilling his succession through the marriage between Mary 
and Lewis. She had offended Prince Charles by cavalierly 
repudiating his betrothal. She had been intriguing against 
Ferdinand to obtain Castile. The old Emperor was still her 
ally, but Maximilian was ever ready to sell himself to those 
who paid him best, and could not be trusted. ' War,' writes 
Mr. Brewer, ^ ' glomed in all directions and in all forms. 
Who was to ride the storm and manage the elements % That 
was the question which every man asked, and each one 
answered in his own way.' And yet it might have been so 
different ! Had Lewis but lived a little longer, had his 
widow but given birth to a son, had the designs of man not 
been foiled by the will of God, the policy of Wolsey might 
have been, instead of the triumph of an hour, one so lasting 
and enduring as to be inseparable from the annals of 
French history. 

To indulge in vain regrets was, however, now useless. 
The first step to be taken was to congratulate the French 

1 StaU Papers, Henn^ VIII.— 1615-1618. Edited by the Rev. J. S. 
Brewer. Preface. 
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King on his accession, and to humour him, so that he might 
deal handsomely with the young Queen-dowager. At the 
head of an imposing embassy the Duke of Suffolk was in- 
troduced to Francis at Noyon. His reception was most 
cordial. Francis inquired affectionately after the health of 
Henry and Catharine, and expressed his gratification at this 
renewal of the friendship between the two countries. Accord- 
ing to the tedious etiquette on such occasions. West, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, delivered a long Latin oration on the virtues 
and qualities of a good ruler, and concluded with the hope 
that the future conduct of the King of France would be in 
harmony with the promises he had made when Duke of 
Angoul^me. In reply Francis thanked the deputation for 
their good wishes, and alluded in becoming terms to the 
death of his predecessor. They had good reason to be sorry, 
he said, with courteous hypocrisy, 'forasmuch as the late 
King had married the Princess Mary, of which marriage he 
was a great cause, trusting that it should have long endured.' 
In the name of his master Suffolk then thanked the King 
for the kindness he had shown to Mary during the sad time 
of her bereavement, calling to his mind *how lovingly he had 
written to Henry by his last letters, that he would neither 
do her wrong, nor suffer her to take wrong of any other 
person ; but be to her as a loving son should be to his mother.' 
Francis answered that ' he could do no less for his honour, 
seeing that she was Henry's sister, a noble Princess married 
to his predecessor,' and he hoped that she would write to 
England, * how lovingly he had behaved to her.' 
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Wiih mutual compliments the public audience ended ; all 
had passed smoothly, and beneath the formal courtesies there 
was a sincerity for which neither side had been prepared. 
Shortly after the dismissal of the embassy Francis sent 
privately for Suffolk. ' My lord of Suffolk,' said the King, 
brusquely, as the Duke entered his bedchamber, ' there is a bruit 
in this my realm that you are come to marry with the Queen, 
your master's sister.' Confused at this sudden announce- 
ment of his fondest hopes, and mindful of the difficulties that 
could be thrown across the path of his love, Suffolk stam- 
mered forth that the report was unfounded. Ke begged the 
King not to imagine for a moment that he would dare to 
come into a strange realm and there marry a Queen without 
the permission of the sovereign. ' I assure your Grace,* said 
he, ^ that I have no such purpose ; nor was it ever intended 
on the King my master's behalf, nor on mine.' Francis, 
however, soon silenced the protestations of the enamoured 
Duke. * Since you will not be plain with me,' said he to 
Suffolk, ' I must be plain with you. Ker Majesty herself has 
informed me of your mutual attachment, and I have promised 
on my faith and truth and by the troth of a King to do my 
best to help her.' Then to prove that he was no stranger to 
the flirtations of the past, the King smilingly alluded to 
certain secrets which had passed between the lovers, causing 
the detected Suffolk to blush crimson. ' The which I knew 
no man alive could tell them but she,' he writes to Wolsey ; 
' and when he told them I was abashed, and he saw it and 
said, '' Be not distm*bed, for you shall say that you have found 
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a kind friend and a loving ; and because you shall think no- 
wrong of her, I give you in your hand my feith and troth, by 
the word of a King, that I shall never fiiil her or you \ but to. 
help and advance this matter betwixt her and you with as- 
good a will eus I would for mine own self." * Such generosity 
at once appealed to the heart of Suffolk. He was loud in 
his protestations of gratitude, and begged Francis to use his 
good offices with Henry, for * that I was lyke to be undone 
if the matter schold coume to the knollag of the Kyng me 
masster,' he writes in his awful spelling. The French Elingy. 
however, assured the anxious lover that he need have no fears, 
as to the future ; that he, his Majesty, would befriend him, 
and that on their arrival at Paris the Duke should see th& 
Queen, and then both he, the King, and she, his love, would 
write letters with their own hands to Henry, ' in the best 
manner that could be devised.' The Duke was enchanted that 
the man whom he had considered as the greatest opponent of 
his suit should have been transformed into his staunchest 
advocate. * I find myself,* he writes thankfully to Wolsey, 
' much bounden to Crod, considering he that I feared most is 
contented to be the doer of this act himself.' 

That Suffolk was deeply smitten with the charms of Mary 
was no seciet to her royaJ brother, for between Henry and 
the Duke there existed the warmest Mendship. From a 
simple commoner the King had raised Charles Brandon 
to the highest dignity in the peerage, had made him his 
constant companion, and had thus excited the jealousy of the 
Coimcil and the old aristocracy against the favourite. Both 
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men were of the same age, both were captivated by the same 
tastes, and both excelled in martial exercises. ' The Duke 
of Suffolk,' says Giustinian, ' is associated with his Majesty 
tanquam intelligerUiam assistentem orbi, which governs, 
commands, and acts with authority scarcely inferior to the 
King himself.' Of the question of marriage between the 
Duke and his sister, Kenry had neither openly approved nor 
disapproved. Ke was content to let matters take their 
course, but by placing no obstacle in the way he seems tacitly 
to have consented to the union ; he was, however, sternly 
opposed to any steps being taken without his full knowledge. 
He had promised Mary when she left him * at the water side,' 
that if, to oblige him, she would marry Lewis this time, she 
should be permitted on the next occasion to do ' as she list.' If 
therefore she now * listed * to marry Suffolk in preference to a 
more brilliant suitor, he would not actually thwart her inclina- 
tions, though he would not as yet decidedly encourage them. 
Nor had he been displeased at the deferential conduct of the 
duke in the matter. * Joyous I am as any creature living,' 
writes Wolsey to Suffolk, whose suit he stoutly furthered at 
every opportunity, ' to hear as well of your honourable entertain- 
ment with the French King, and of his loving mind towards 
you for your marriage with the French Queen, our master's 
sister, as also of his kind offer made unto you, that both he and 
the said French Queen shall effectually write unto the King's 
grace for the obtaining of his good- will and favour unto the 
same. The contents of which your letter I have at good 
leisure declared unto the King's highness, and his grace 
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marvellously rejoiced to hear of your good speed in the same, 
and how substantially and discreetly ye ordered and handled 
yourself in your words and your communication with the 
said French King, when he first secretly brake with you of 
the said marriage. And therefore, my lord, the King cmd I 
think it good that ye procure and solicit the speedy sending 
unto his grace of the letters from the said French King, 
touching this matter. Assuring you that the King conti/nu- 
eth firmly in his good mind and purpose towards you, for the 
accomplishment of the said marria^e^ albeit that there he daily 
on every side practices made to the let of the sa/me, which I have 
withstanded hitherto, aiid doubt not so to do tiM ye shall 
ha/ve achieved your intended purpose ; and ye shall say by 
that time that ye know all that ye have had of tne, a fast 
friend^ ^ 

On his arrival at Paris Suffolk at once hastened to the 
Hotel de Clugny, where Mary was then, according to the 
etiquette required of a royal widow of France, mourning her 
loss, attired in white, and stretched upon a couch in a dark- 
ened chamber, illuminated only by wax tapers — hence the 
epithet of la Royne Blanche, which was now attached to her. 
Suffolk was no stranger in the apartments of the young 
Queen. During the brief period between the marriage of 
Mary and her widowhood the handsome Duke had been con- 
stant in his attendance upon her. He had been her companion 
at pageants and tournaments ; he was a frequent guest at 

1 A draft only of this letter is amongst*the State Papers ; the words in 
italic are inserted by Wolsey himself. 
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the table of Lewis; his horses and splendid i^tinue were 

familiar objects to all the Parisians, whilst his society seems 

to have been as acceptable to the elderly King as it was to 

the youthful bride. * And as to the reception and good cheer 

which my cousin of Suffolk tells you that I have given him/ 

writes Lewis in the last letter he was ever to send to Henry, 

* and for which you thank me, it needs not, my good brother, 

cousin, and compeer, that you should render many thanks, 

for I beg you to believe that, independent of the place I know 

he holds with you and the love you bear him, his virtues, 

manners, politeness and good condition deserve that he should 

be received with even greater honour.' And yet, dangerous 

as this intimacy at £Lrst sight appears between a young 

married woman Hnked to a husband who, in the opinion of 

some, was only a husband in name,^ and a man to whom it 

was known she was fondly attached, so loyal and discreet 

was their friendship that scandal was silenced, and the carping 

Parisians had to look elsewhere for a victim. 

Suffolk had only returned to London a few days before 

the death of Lewis, and his appearance was now doubly 

welcome to the Queen after their brief separation and in her 

isolated state. He did not allow the interview to last many 

minutes before he asked the question which, during the 

hours of his journey from Noyon, had been much agitating 

him. With the hurt pride of a lover he desired to know 

1 * King Lewis of France being dead advises that if the Queen of France 
be with child she be kept from danger. If she be a maid, " as / think verily 
she is,'* to obtain possession of her person.'— Sir Robert Wingfield to Henry 
VIII., January 14, 1616. StcUe Papers, Henry VIII. 
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how it was that Mary had permitted herself to divulge to 
Francis those Httle confidences which had passed between 
them, and which he had never expected a third person to 
share. The Queen hesitated, and then, on the question being 
repeated, confessed that Francis had been 'importunate 
with her in divers matters not to her honour,' which made 
her ' so weary and bo afeard ' he would endeavour to effect 
the ruin of Suffolk that, in order to be relieved of the annoy- 
ance of his suit, which was not to her honour, she had thought 
frankness the best policy, and had said to the King, * Sir, I 
beseech you that you will let me alone, and speak no more 
of these matters, and if you will promise me, by your faith 
and truth, and as you are a true Prince, that you will keep it 
counsel and help me, I will tell you all my whole mind/ On 
his promise of secrecy Mary avowed her attachment to 
Suffolk, that she considered herself as his betrothed, and 
that the objections which her brother, by the advice of 
his Council, might raise, were the only barrier to their 
union. 

From this conversation the accomplished editor of the 
* State Papers of Henry VIIT.* draws what appears to ns 
the most untenable of inferences. That so careful and sound 
a man as the late Mr. Brewer should have done such violence 
to common sense by so ludicrously misinterpreting a plain 
simple statement, is inexplicable. Shortly after her hus- 
band's death Mary wrote to Henry, complaining of the 
conduct of Francis in endeavouring to control her future 
movements: In this letter she states that the French King 
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visited her and asked if she had made any promise of 
marriage, at the same time assuring her that if she would be 
plain with him, he would promote such marriage, whether it 
were to take place in his realm or out of it. Thus pressed, 
Mary confessed the good mind she bore to Suffolk, and 
admitted that she ' answered the French King thus in order 
to be reHeved of the annoyance of his suit, which was not to 
my honour.* She concludes by b^ging Henry to favour her 
wishes, lest ' Francis may renew his suit.' From this letter 
Mr. Brewer forms the most awful conclusions. According 
to him, the Queen, in alluding to the importunities of the 
French King is complaining that her honour, in the sense of 
her physical purity, is in danger. The words ' honour * and 
' suit ' employed by Mary are taken to signify that Francis, 
with an audacity which not even that lax age would have 
tolerated, was paying offensive court to the woman whom he 
had hitherto always treated with chivalrous respect and 
devotion. Mr. Brewer is indignant, as well he might be if 
his reading is correct, at the * intolerable,* * ungenerous,' and 
* unmanly ' conduct of the French King in thus seeking the 
ruin of a defenceless girl to whom he was then specially in the 
position of friend and protector. If this accusation can be 
supported, the terms * intolerable ' and * unmanly ' certainly 
do not err on the side of severity, for a baser or bolder 
repudiation of all trust cannot be imagined. 

But can the accusation be supported ? Is it not emphati- 
cally contradicted by the course of subsequent events ? The 
conduct of Mary throughout her brief reign, though it was 
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evident to all that the marriage had been on her part one 
of political necessity, had been, as we have said, so discreet 
and dignified as to win the homage and admiration of all. 
The most depraved man would scarcely, 'within the first 
week of her widowhood,' as Mr. Brewer puts it, lay siege to 
the virtue of a woman whose whole past career utterly 
contradicted his chances of success, and from whom he had 
never received the slightest encouragement. Frauds of 
Yalois was no stem moralist; he was married to an ugly 
wife, and he consoled himself, according to the fashion of 
his day, and perhaps of a later period, elsewhere ; but he 
was not a satyr, and he certainly was not an idiot. To 
Mary — ^his young mother-in-law, as he laughingly called 
her, since she was stepmother to his wife, the Lady Claude — 
he had always been, as he had told Sufiblk, ' a loving son/ one 
who 'would neither do her wrong nor sufier her to take 
wrong of any other person.' Besides, can we imagine that 
one so vicious as Francis is represented to be by Mr. Brewer 
on this occasion, would not only be deterred fix>m his purpose 
by the mention of the name of a rival, but have at once 
done all in his power to promote that rival's success? 
Would not such a man, especially one in the position of 
a sovereign, have had his unholy pajssion all the more in- 
flamed by so candid a confession, and have used the power 
he possessed to crush the hopes of the more favoured suitor ? 
Nor is this all. Mary wrote not only once but several 
times to her brother, complaining of the persecutions of 
Francis, vowing that she would never marry anyone but 

VOL. I. I 
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Suffolk, and begging for permission to come to England. 
To some of her letters no answer was returned, but to none 
of them was the answer given that she desired. However 
severely we may judge Henry, can we doubt for one moment 
that, had he interpreted his sister's grievances as Mr. Brewer 
has interpreted them, he would not only have removed Mary 
instantly from Paris, but have hotly avenged the insult done 
to his name at the point of the sword 1 

And yet \a not the whole of this matter as clear as day- 
light 1 If we read that the importunities of Francis were 
not to Mary's ' honour,' as meaning that they were not to her 
advantage, to her dignity, to her sense of self-respect — ^an inter- 
pretation of the word peifectly legitimate at the present day, 
but much more so in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
— everything is at once explained. The ' suit ' that Francis 
so eagerly preferred was not for himself but for others. The 
fact was that the French King was most anxious that Mary 
should marry in France; by such a proceeding he would 
avoid the necessity of returning her trousseau and marriage 
portion, and possibly might escape the payment of the 
revenue to which, as Queen-Dowager of France, she was 
entitled. This intention of Francis was so well known that 
it became the talk of every capital in Europe ; it was said 
that Mary was not to quit France, but was to content herself 
with a husband chosen for her by her dutiful * son-in-law.' 
Spinelly, the English agent in the Low Coimtries, writes that 
* the French Council are resolved not to give up the Queen, 
but to marry her after their own mind.' Aware that the 
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young widow could not be expected to remain inconsolable 
for the loss of an elderly husband to whom she had never 
pretended to be attached, Francis took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of pressing upon her — not his own offensive suit — but 
the suit of others. The claims of the Duke of Lorraine 
were first brought forward, but when it was ascertained that 
he was affianced to the daughter of the Duke of Bourbon, the 
eager French King took up the cause of the Duke of Savoy, 
and so persecuted Mary with his wishes upon the subject 
that it had resulted in the young woman's throwing herself 
upon the generosity of Francis, and confiding to him the 
whole history of her secret attachment to Suffolk. As 
became a man eminently kindly and considei^te, the King 
agreed to waive his own personal views on the question, and 
to use his influence to further the wishes of the Queen. If 
we look upon the conduct of Francis in this light, it is 
perfectly consistent and intelligible. For certain somewhat 
mean reasons he desires that Mary shall marry in France ; he 
knows that so beautiful a prize will not long remain un- 
claimed, and he determines to be first in the field ; he recom- 
mends so pertinaciously one suitor and then another, that at 
last the distressed widow complains to her brother of the annoy- 
ance the French King occasions her. ^ She is so persecuted with 
the importunities of Francis, that she begs Henry openly to 
sanction her engagement with Suffolk, in order that she may 
be free from them. No answer is returned to her entreaties, 
and then to prove to Francis that it is idle for him to advocate 

1 State Papers, Heniy VIII., February 15, 1516. 
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the cause of another, she owns that Suffolk possesses her 
heart, and that he only shall be her future husband. But if 
we are to accept Mr. Brewer's interpretation as correct, the 
course pursued by Francis is incomprehensible. Why, at 
the very time when he is accused of pressing upon Mary his 
own ' intolerable, ungenerous, and unmanly ' attentions, he 
should be found recommending first the Duke of Lorraine, 
then the Duke of Savoy, and then others, to her notice we 
cannot imagine. It is certainly the strangest mode of paying 
dishonourable court to a woman. If Mary had been insulted 
by Francis, as Mr. Brewer alleges, would she have so 
lowered herself, after the confession of her attachment to 
Suffolk, to petition the very man who had acted so ignobly 
towards her to espouse her cause and use his influence to 
lessen the displeasure of her brother ? It appears so plain 
that the Queen is alluding to Francis as the advocate of 
another and not of himself, that it is to us inconceivable 
that any one should have been found to distort her meaning. 
Throughout the whole of this affair Henry was perfectly at 
his ease. He no more troubled himself with the designs of 
Francis than he did with the gossip that reached his ears 
from his agents and envoys. He had the fullest confidence 
in his sister and in Suffolk. Mary some weeks back had 
pledged herself in a letter to Wolsey that she would contract 
no alliance without the approval of her brother, whilst 
Suffolk, on the eve of his starting at the head of the mission 
to France, had sworn upon oath that he would not take ad- 
vantage of his position to obtain any undue influence over 
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the Queen-Dowager, nor tempt her to plight to him an un- 
aanctioned troth. The King was perfectly content with 
these two solemn assertions, and watched with amusement the 
eagerness of the suitors for his sister's hand and fortune. 
The Duke of Savoy had been rejected. The same &te had 
befallen the Prince of Portugal and the Duke of Bavaria. 
Even the penniless and worn-out Maximilian had been 
tempted by the rich prize to enter the lists. He had 
declared, not long since, to his daughter Margai-et, that ' he 
would never marry again for beauty or money, were he to 
die for it/ But heiresses so charming and with such prospec- 
tive advantages (for as yet uncertainty was attached to 
Heniy's issue) as la Royne Blanche were seldom in the 
market, and the stout resolve of the bankrupt Emperor was 
unable to withstand the temptation. He was struck by a 
portrait of Mary which was shown him, and * kept his eyes 
fixed upon it for a full half-hour or more.' Satisfied as to the 
beauty of the young widow, his next step was to commission 
his daughter Margaret of Savoy ' to write to the King of 
England to get the lady into his own hands, urging his 
Majesty of England that if she be married in France and 
were to die without heirs, his kingdom would be exposed to 
great hazards.' He was, however, no more favoured than 
his predecessors. It was Suffolk and only Suffolk that 
Mary had resolved to wed. Again she wrote pressing her 
brother for his decision. She reminded him that she had 
consented at his request, and for the peace of Christendom 
to marry Lewis of France, 'though he was very aged an 
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sickly/ on condition that if she survived him she should 
marry whom ^e liked. She declared that Suffolk had all 
her heart, and to none else would she be united ; rather than 
give her hand to another she vowed she would seek the 
refuge of a convent. * For if you will have me married/ she 
threatened, ' in any place saving whereas my mind is, I will 
be there whereas your Grace nor none other shall have any 
joy of me ; for I promise your Grace you shall hear that I 
will be in some religious house, the which I think your 
Grace would be very sorry of, and your realm also.' ^ 

In the then divided state of the Privy Council — ^the one 
party in favour of a union with Germany, the other in favour 
df a union with Prance— it had been sufScient for Wolsey 
to further the suit of Suffolk to cause the Duke of Norfolk 
and those who acted with him to warmly oppose the intended 
marriage. Mary was right when she wrote to Henry that 
her lover ' had many hindei^ers about his Grace.' Not an 
opportunity was rejected by which these ' hinderers ' could 
gain their ends. They employed all their arts to poison the 
ear of the King against the wishes of Suffolk. A. princess of 
the blood royal, one who had been deemed wcfrthy to wear 
the crown of France, a woman who was, perhaps, the richest 
heiress in Europe, and whose beauty was as remarkable as 
her wealth, would be a fitting consort for the proudest 
monarch; why then throw away all such charms and ad- 
vantages to encourage the pride and ambition of an upstart 1 
They even endeavoured to convince the Queen-Dowager her- 

1 8taU Paptra, March 1515. No. 228. 
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self that the man on whom she had lavished all the treasures 
of her heart was imworthy of her love. A friar named 
Langley was despatched to Paris to worm himself into the 
confidence of Mary. This worthy declared to the Queen that 
* he would show her divers things which were of truth, and 
of which he had perfect knowledge^ desiring her to give him 
hearing, and to keep the same to herself.' He then bade her 
beware of Suffolk and Wolsey of all men, for that they had 
dealings with the devil, and ' by the puissance of the said devil ' 
kept Henry subject to their wills. Nor was this all. Sir 
William Compton, one in high favour with the King, had 
been laid up with a bad leg ; this, said the friar, was entirely 
due to the diabolical art of Suffolk, ' for he knew the premises 
well, and could not doubt it was the Duke's doing.' * This 
strange envoy was, however, not very successful in his 
mission, for we are told that Hhe Queen gave him small 
comfort, and he departed.' It soon became evident that, in 
spite of all opposition, Mary was resolved upon one of two 
courses — either to marry Suffolk or to take the veil. The 
latter alternative was distasteful to her brother, and he 
therefore now thought it wiser to give his consent to an 
arrangement which it seemed he was powerless to prevent. 
He accordingly sanctioned the union of his sister with the man 
of her choice, but accompanied this permission with a stipu- 
lation which proved that, in spite of his prodigality, * bluff 
King Hal ' was a true son of the grasping patron of Empson 
and Dudley. 

^ State Papers, Febraaiy 8, 1515. 
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On her marria^ with Lewis, Mary had been presented 
by her husband with sets of jewels of dazzling magnificenoe. 
The elderly King had given them to his young wife gradually 
and in instalments, in the hope that his generosity might 
make amends for his age and debility, and be the means of 
inspiring something like affection for him in her heart. ' My 
wife shall not have all her jewels at once/ he said, laughing, 
'for I wish to have many and at divers times kisses and 
thanks for them/ Never was bride adorned with such 
brilliants. The Earl of Worcester said they were ' the goodliest 
and richest sight of jewels that ever he saw.' These gems 
and Mary's service of gold plate, together with her dowry, 
became now the objects of much diplomatic haggling. Henry 
demanded their restoration, and entrusted the disagreeable 
task to Suffolk, with the price of Mary's hand as the reward 
of his success. Wolsey wrote to the Duke, advising him 
* substantially to handle that matter, and to stick thereunto : 
for I assure you the hope that the King hath to obtain the 
said plate and jewels is the thing that most stayeth his 
Grace constantly to assent that ye should marry his sister ; 
the lack whereof, I fear me, might make him cold and remiss 
and cause some alteration, whereof all men here, except his 
Grace and myself, would be right glad.' ^ 

Into the details of this mean negotiation we need not 
enter. Each party tried to outwit the other. In reference 
to the dower there could be no dispute, but the question of 
the gems was more complicated. The English insisted on 

> State Papen, February 1516. No. 203. 
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the delivery of all the jewels which Lewis had given and 
promised to give to Mary. The French, on the other hand, 
declared that the jewels had been presented to Mary, not as 
the wife of Lewis, but as Queen of France ; she could use 
them if she stayed in the country, but they could not be 
removed from the realm. Suffolk, who was a gentleman, 
and whose lack of education made him no match for the 
sharp-witted Parisians in such a job, was heartily sick of the 
whole transaction. He thought certain of the demands of 
Henry unreasonable, and he did not scruple to express his 
opinion ; he vowed that Paris was ' a stinking prison,' and 
he implored Henry ' to call him and the Queen his sister 
home.' But such entreaties were useless. Until 'hall 
Mary's stouf and jowyelles ' had been placed in the King's 
hands, he would not think of the union of the lovers. 
Wolsey, who was the truest of friends to the amorous pair, 
and the most constant of correspondents, begged them still 
to have patience, and to persevere till the transaction had 
ended as the King desired. 

Weeks passed, and yet the negotiations appeared no 
nearer to a satisfactory issue than at their commencement. 
Mary was in despair. She wrote frequently ^ to ' the Kynges 
grace me brodar,' stating that all her plate and jewels when 
she had gotten them should be at ' his commandment ; ' she 
besought him 'to write to the French King and all your 
ambassadors here, that they make all the speed possible,' and 
she expressed in the most affectionate terms her wish once 

1 State Papers^ March 1515. Nos. 227, 228, 229. 
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again to meet him, ' for my singular desire and comfort is 
to see your Grace above aU things in this world,* Henry 
replied kindly, but the gist of his letters was always the 
same : he would not send for her, nor would he sanction her 
alliance, until all that he demanded had been carried out. 
To the lovers, if their union depended upon the consent of 
the King, marriage seemed hopeless. 

But was it absolutely necessary for the consent of Henry 
to be obtained ? Mary was her own mistress, she was inde- 
pendent of all pecuniary aid from her brother, she had a 
perfect right to please herself; were she to dispose of her 
hand to a subject, it was not the first time that a princess of 
England had united herself to one beneath her in rank. 
Why then tarry for the permission that might never be 
given % Why let the heart grow sick with the hope that was 
ever deferred % These reasons, which appeared so soimd and 
plausible, whilst passion was clouding reflection, at last 
carried the day. Suffolk, mindful of his oath to the King, 
had hesitated, but his scruples were speedily silenced when 
the impeiious Mary told him that unless he agreed to be 
united with her in four days, she would never look upon his 
fSEioe again. The temptation was irresistible. At an early 
hour, and in the strictest privacy, before only a few witnesses 
— amongst whom, however, was Francis — in the chapel of 
the H6tel de Clugny, Mary became the wife of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suflblk. 

And now that the deed was done, reflection once more 
exercised its sway, and the husband and wife stood aghast at 
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their rashness. Suffolk at once took up his pen, and wrote 
in something more than his usual bad spelling a humble 
missive to the King, which he enclosed to Wolsey. He 
began by propitiating the avarice of Henry. He was aware 
that he had claimed his reward before his task had been per- 
formed, still he had done his best to obtain all the ex-Queen's 
stuff and jewels, and, though he Mled in his effort for no 
fault of his, yet his wife * is content to give your Grace what 
sum you shall be content to axe, to be paid on her jointiire, 
and all that she has in this world.' He then stated the 
reasons which had induced him to marry without the royal 
permission. * When I came to Paris,' he said, * the Queen 
was in hand with me the first day I came, and said she must 
be short with me and open to me her pleasure and mind. 
And so she began and showed how good lady she was to me, 
and if I would be ordered by her she would never have none 
but me.' Her trouble, he continued, was great, for she had 
heaixl that she was to be taken to England to be married to 
Prince Charles in Flanders. She wept bitterly at the 
thought — * Sir, I never saw woman so weep ' — and vowed 
that she would be torn in pieces rather than wed the 
Spaniard. Then she declared that unless he, Suffolk, maixied 
her at once, she would never give him the like proffer again. 
And so, rather than lose all, added the Duke, he thought it 
best to comply, and thus they were privately married. He 
concluded by humbly throwing himself upon the royal mercy, 
for it never had been wish of his * to offend your Grace in 
word, deed, or thought.' 
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This appeal was supported by the following letter (also 
under cover to Wolsey) a few days afterwards, from the wife 
herself to the King * me broder/ when she had been informed 
that he was furious at the step she had taken : — 

* Fleaseth your Grace (she wrote),^ to my greatest dis- 
comfort, sorrow and disconsolation, but lately I have been 
advertised of the great and high displeasure which your 
Highness beareth unto me and my lord of Suffolk for the 
marriage between us. Sir, I will not in any wise deny but 
that I have offended your Grace, for the which I do put 
myself most humbly in your clemency and mercy. Never- 
theless to the intent that your Highness should not think 
that I had simply, carnally, and of my sensual appetite done 
the same, I, having no regard to fall in your Grace's dis- 
pleasure, I assure your Grace that I had never done against 
your ordinance and consent, but by reason of the great 
despair wherein I was put by the two friaxs . . . . which 
hath certified me in case I came to England your Council 
would never consent to the marriage between the said lord 
and me, with many other sayings concerning the same 
marriage; so that I verily, thought that the said friars 

1 State Papers, March 1515. No. 229. ' This touching and eloquent 
letter/ says Mr. Brewer, 'is written in Mar}**s laborious holograph, 
with very little correction. I have no doubt that it was copied from an 
original, dictated or overlooked by Wolsey, as on another occasion. The 
style is too guarded and the tone too humble for Mary, who certainly be- 
lieved that she had a perfect right to dispose of her own hand as she pleased; 
not to insist upon casual expressions here and there which are not those of 
a young woman who had very little practice in writing.' 
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would never have offered to have made me like overture 
unless they might have had charge from some of your 
Council ; the which put me in such consternation, fear, and 
doubt of the obtaining of the thing which I desired most in 
this world, that I rather chose to put me in your mercy by 
accomplishing this marriage, than to put me in the order of 
your Council, knowing them to be otherwise minded. 
Whereupon, Sir, I put my lord of Suffolk in choice whether 
he would accomplish the marriage within four days, or else 
that he should never have enjoyed me; whereby I know 
well that I constrained him to break such promises he made 
your Grace, as well for fear of losing me, as also that I 
ascertained him that by their consent I would never come 
into England. And now that your Grace knoweth the both 
offences of the which I have been the only occasion I most 
humbly, and as your most sori'owful sister, requiring you to 
have compassion upon us both, and to pai*don our offences, 
and that it will please your Grace to write to me and my 
lord of Suffolk some comfortable words, for it shall be the 
greatest comfort for us both. 

' By your loving and most humble sister, 

*Maby.' 

The powerful aid of Wolsey was now earnestly invoked. 
Suffolk announced to him what he had done and, with some- 
thing of the Adam-like meanness which gives all the blame 
to the woman for the act that has been committed, says, 
' the Queen would never let me be in rest tiU I had granted 
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her to be married, and bo, to be plain with you, I have 
married her heartily.' He feared the King's displeasure 
and begged the prelate to assist him. ' Let me not be 
undone now/ he entreats, Hhe which I fear me shall be 
without the help of you. Me Lor, think not that ever you 
shall make any friend that shall be more obliged to you.' 
The better to soften the King he forwarded Wolsey a 
diamond with a great pearl — *a dymond wyet a greth 
pryell ' — which he desired him to give Henry. * Ryquyer 
hem (he writes in his awful * orthography) to take 
et aworth, asuarryng hes Grace y* whan soo ewar sche 
[Mary] schall have the possesseun of the resedeu y* he schall 
have the chowse of them accordyng unto her formar wret- 
tyng. Me Lord sche and I bowth rymyttys thes mattar 
hoUe to your dysskraseun, tresting y^ in hall hast possebbyll 
wye schall her from you some good tydynges tocheng howar 
afyeres.' ^ 

But good tidings he did not hear. None knew better 
than Wolsey how sternly Henry resented any independence 
of action on the part of those who were subject to him, and 
the prelate did not attempt to conceal the anxiety which the 
conduct of the rash pair occasioned him. It was with a 
sorrowful heart, he said to the Duke,^ that he wrote to him ; 
for he had heard with *no little discomfort and inward 
heaviness' how that *you be secretly married unto the 
King's sister, and have accompanied together as man and 
wife.' He had felt it his duty to communicate this 

1 State Paper»f March 5, 1515. « Ibid, Xo. 224. 
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matter at onoe to the King, ' who at the first hearing could 
scarcely believe the same to be true : but after I had showed 
to his Grace that by your own writing I had knowledge 
thereof, his Grace, giving credence thereunto, took the same 
grievously and displeasantly, not only for that ye durst 
presume to marry his sister without his knowledge, but also 
for breaking of your promise made to his Grace, in his hand, 
I being present, at Eltham : having also such an assured 
affiance in your truth, that for all the world, and to have 
been torn with wild horses, ye would not have broken your 
oath, promise, and assurance, made to his Grace, who doth 
well perceive that he is deceived of the constant and assured 
trust that he thought to have found in you, and so his Grace 
would I should expressly write unto you/ 

As for Wolsey himself, he ' feels so encumbered therewith ' 
that he cannot devise nor study the remedy thereof. 
* Cursed be the blind affection and counsel,' he cries, * that 
hath brought you hereunto ! fearing that such sudden and 
unadvised dealing shall have sudden repentance.' He knows 
not what remedy to suggest whereby they can make their 
peace, but as what has been done cannot be undone, he 
thinks that perhaps the best course to pursue is to appeal 
to the avarice of the King. He therefore advises Mary to 
agree to pay yearly 4,000/. out of her dower to her brother, 
and also to hand over to him ' the plate of gold and jewels 
which the late French King had,' together with the whole of 
the dote that shall be restored to her by France. 

' This (he concludes) is the way to make your peace : 
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idioneat if ye deeply oonsidnr what danger ye be and shall be 
in, haying the King's displeasaie, I doubt not both the 
Queen and yon will not stick, bat with all eflSsctaal diligence 
endeavour yoarselves to recover the King's fiivonr, as well 
by this mean as by other substantial true ways which by 
mine advice ye shall use, and none other, towards his Grace« 
whom by corbobyll drifts and ways you cannot abuse. Now 
I have told you my opinion, hardily follow the same, and 
trust not too much to your own wit, nor follow not the 
counsel oi them that hath not more deeply considered the 
dangers of this matter than they have hitherto dona' 

The position of Sufiblk was one of extreme embarrass- 
ment. Hjs marriage was still a secret, yet he felt from the 
natural condition into which his wife had fallen, that it was 
a secret that must soon be divulged. He had incuired the 
heavy displeasure of his sovereign, and the only measures 
that had been suggested to him whereby he could once more 
bask in the royal favour, he felt himself powerless to carry 
out. Willingly would he have given the gems and fortune 
of his wife to Henry, but as yet in his negotiations with the 
French he had been unable to obtain either. He was ig- 
norant, he wrote to Wolsey, though he had done his best in 
the matter, whether Mary ' had her right or had been out- 
witted by the subtlety of the Erench ministers.' The 
unhappy man knew not what plan to adopt to extricate 
himself from his dilemma. He begged 'some word of 
comfort from Henry,' but still the King maintained the 
sternest silence. When the marriage became known to the 
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Council in England, the enemies of Suffolk loudly called for 
vengeance upon the man who had dared to unite himself to 
the sister of his sovereign without first having obtained the 
i*oyal consent. Affairs were now at a dead-lock, Suffolk 
could neither treat with the King of England nor with the 
King of France. His position was intolerable. His intimacy 
with his wife whilst his marriage was as yet unknown 
greatly compromised Mary in the eyes of the Parisian world. 
The husband was most anxious that a second marriage 
ceremony should be gone through, and this time with all 
publicity. * My Lord,' he implores Wolsey, * at the reverence 
of God help that I may be married as I go out of France, 
openly, for many things of which I will advertise you by mine 
next letters. Give me your advice whether the French King 
and his mother shall write again to the King for this open 
marriage ; seeing that this privy marriage is done, and that 
I think none otherwise but that she is with child.* It was, 
however. Lent, and no licence could be obtained without a 
dispensation, and such a course it was considered would 
offend many of the rigid Catholics in England. Foiled in 
this effort, both husband and wife now begged permission to 
return to England. For a whole month no notice was 
taken of their prayer; then early in the April of 1515 
leave was given to the couple, whose honeymoon had been 
clouded with such anxieties, to depart. 

The future that awaited the wedded pair was uncertain. 
How would Henry greet his sister 1 She was not returning 
empty-handed ; but had she sufficient to purchase the affection 

VOL. I. K 
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whereat if ye deeply consider what danger ye be and shall be 
in, having the King's displeasure, I doubt not both the 
Queen and you will not stick, but with all effectual diligence 
endeavour yourselves to recover the King's favour, as well 
by this mean as by other substantial true ways which by 
mine advice ye shall use, and none other, towards his Grace, 
whom by corbobyll drifts and ways you cannot abuse. Now 
I have told you my opinion, hardily follow the same, and 
trust not too much to your own wit, nor follow not the 
counsel of them that hath not mora deeply considered the 
dangers of this matter than they have hitherto done.' 

The position of Suffolk was one of extreme embarrass- 
ment. His marriage was still a secret, yet he felt from the 
natural condition into which his wife had fallen, that it was 
a secret that must soon be divulged. He had incurred the 
heavy displeasure of his sovereign, and the only measures 
that had been suggested to him whereby he could once more 
bask in the royal favour, he felt himself powerless to carry 
out. Willingly would he have given the gems and fortune 
of his wife to Henry, but as yet in his negotiations with the 
French he had been unable to obtain either. He was ig- 
norant, he wrote to Wolsey, though he had done his best in 
the matter, whether Mary * had her right or had been out- 
witted by the subtlety of the French ministers.' The 
unhappy man knew not what plan to adopt to extricate 
himself from his dilemma. He begged 'some word of 
comfort from Henry,' but still the King maintained the 
sternest silence. When the marriage became known to the 
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the furtheraDoe of your causes, I was contented to conform 
myself to your said motion, so that if I should fortune to 
survive the said late King, I might with your good will 
marry myself at my liberty without your displeasure. Where- 
unto, good brother, ye condescended and granted, as ye well 
know promising unto me that in such case ye would never 
provoke or move me but as mine own heart and mind should 
be best pleased, and that wheresoever I should dispose myself 
ye would wholly be contented with the same. And upon 
that your good comfort and faithful promise I assented to the 
^aid marriage; else I would never have granted to, as at 
the same time I showed unto you more at lai'ge. Now that 
Ood hath called my said late husband to His mercy and that 
I am at my liberty, dearest brother, remembering the great 
virtues which I have seen and perceived heretofore in my 
Lord of Suffolk, to whom I have always been of good mind, 
Hs ye well know, I have affixed and clearly determined my- 
self to marry with him ; and the same I assui^ you hath 
proceeded only of mine own mind, without any request or 
labour of my said Lord of Suffolk, or of any other person. 
And to be plain with your Grace, I have so bound myself 
unto him, that for no cause earthly I will or may vary or 
change from the same. Wherefore my good and most kind 
brother, I now beseech your Grace to take this matter in 
good part, and to give unto me and to my said Lord of Suffolk 
your goodwill herein ; ascertaining you, that upon the trust 
and comfort which I have for that you have always honour- 
ably r^arded your promise, I am now comen out of the realm 

K 2 
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of France, and have put myself within your jurisdiction, in 
this your town of Calais, where I intend to remain till such 
time as I shall have answer from you of youi* good and loving 
mind herein ; which I would not have done hut upon the 
faithful trust that I have in your said promise. Humbly 
beseeching your Grace for the great and tender love, which 
ever hath been, and shall be between you and me, to bear 
your gracious mind and show yourself to be agreeable here- 
unto, and to certify me by your most loving letters of the 
same ; till which time I will make mine abode hei'e, and no 
further enter your realm/ 

She concludes by appealing to her brother's weak 
point: — 

* And to the intent (she continues), it may please you the 
rather to condescend to this my most hearty desire, I am con- 
tented, and expressly promise and bind me to you by these 
presents to give you all the whole dote which was delivered 
with me, and also all such plate of gold and jewels as I shall 
have of my said late husband's. Over and besides this I shall, 
rather than fail, give you as much yearly part of my dower 
to as great a sum as shall stand with your will and pleasure. 
And of all the premises I promise upon knowledge of your 
good mind, to make unto you sufficient bonds.' It would 
be difficult to find in the whole history of correspondence a 
letter in which sisterly afiection, unblushing calculation, 
and unselfish devotion to a husband are more strangely 
blended. 

Two days before the despatch of this appeal, Suffolk, 
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whilst at Montreuil, liad again written to the King to show 
him mercy, and not to let him &11 into the hands of the 
enemy. 

* Most gracious Sovereign Lord (he begins),* so it is that 
I am informed divers ways that all your whole Council, my 
Lord of York excepted, with many other, are clearly deter- 
mined to " tympe " your Grace, that I may either be put to 
death or be put in prison and so to be destroyed. Alas, Sir ! 
I may say that I have had a hard fortune seeing that there 
was never none of them in trouble but I was glad to help 
them to my power, and that your Grace knows besiw And 
now that I am in this none little trouble and sorrow, now 
they are ready to help to destroy me. But, Sir, I can no 
more but God forgive them whatsoever comes on me ; for I 
am determined. For, Sir, your Grace is he that is my 
sovereign lord and master, and he that has brought me up 
out of nought ; and I am your subject and servant, and he 
that has offended your Grace in breaking my promise that I 
made your Grace touching the Queen, your sister : for the 
which I, with most humble heart, I will yield myself unto your 
Grace's hands to do with my poor body your gracious pleasure, 
not fearing the malice of them ; for I know your Grace of 
such nature that it cannot lie in their powers to cause you to 
destroy me for their malice. But what punishment I have I 
shall thank God and your Grace of it, and think that I have 
well deserved it, both to Grod and your Grace; as knows 
" howar " Lord, who send your Grace your most honourable 

1 State Fapers, April 22, 1515. 
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heart's desire with long life, and me most sorrowful wretch 
your gracious &your, what sorrows soever I endure there- 
fore/ These appeals were not in vain. The anxious pair 
were informed that they had nothing further to fear, and on 
' receiving the welcome news at once took their departure for 
England. 

The rest is soon told. The Queen and the Duke were 
publicly married at Greenwich amid much rejoicing. The 
story of their secret marriage in France was never divulged 
to the nation at large, but confined only to the few of the 
CounciLwho had heard of it ; whilst Sir William Sidney was 
despatched to Paris to b^ Francis, in the name of the King 
of England, that ' for the honour of the French Queen and 
for avoiding all evil bruits ' he would keep the fact of the 
private marriage at the H6tel de Clugny ' hereafter secret to 
himself, without making any creature privy thereunto, like 
as the King shall do for his part.' Suffolk had, however, to 
pay pretty dearly for the honour of being brother-in-law to a 
sovereign. A formal document had been drawn up between 
Henry on the one side, and Mary and Suffolk on the other^ 
in which it was stipulated that Mary was to pay over to her 
brother the sum of 24,000Z. out of her French rents, by 
annual payments of 2,000?., together with the dowry of 
200,000 crowns which Francis pledged himself to return to 
her, and all the plate and jewels which she had received on 
her first marriage, as well as all those gems which Lewis ^ at 
divers times,' for her ' kisses and thanks,' had enriched her 
with. By this generous and fraternal arrangement Henry 
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avoided not only making any settlement upon his sister, bat 
received instead a handsome addition to his income and to 
his r^alia. Well might the old chronicler Hall write : — 

' Against this marriage many men grudged, and said that 
it was a great loss to the realm that she was not married to 
the Prince of CastUe : but the wisest sort was content, con- 
sidering that if she had been married again oat of the realm, 
she should have carried much riches with her; and now 
she brought every year into the realm 9,000 or 10,000 
marks.' 

The * wisest sort * had every reason to be content. 

The romance in this love tale does not, however, end with 
the marriage of its hero and heroine. Hesearch has dis- 
covered further matters of a highly sensational character. 
It appears that the Duke of Suffolk, when he plighted his 
troth to the fair Mary in the chapel of the H6tel de Clugny, 
had already been married. At an early age he had been 
engaged to a young damsel, Ann Brown by name ; but such 
a union being then distasteful to him he obtained a dispensa- 
tion, and the marriage did not take place. Lefb a free agent, 
Charles Brandon now offered his hand to Margaret Mortymer, 
aliaa Brandon, his first cousin once removed, and not his 
aunt, as Mr. Brewer calls her, since her father and Charles 
Brandon's grandmother were brother and sister. He was 
accepted, and lived with her for some time. Tired of his 
wife, he now anticipated the policy of his royal master and 
petitioned the English courts for a divorce, on the ground 
that his union was null and void, as Margaret and he were 
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within the second and third d^rees of afi^ty. His daims 
were aUowed, and the marriage was pronounced ill^al. Ke- 
tnming to his first love, the fickle Brandon shortly afterwards 
hecame the hosband of the Ann Brown to whom as a boy he 
had been engaged and whom he had jilted. By her he had 
a daughter, whom he entrusted on the subsequent death of 
the mother to the care of Margaret of Savoy, with whom he 
had in years by-gone indulged in a deep flirtation. After a 
union of thirteen years with the ex-Queen of France, Suffolk 
b^;an to entertain suspicions as to the validity of his 
marriage and the legitimacy of his issue. He applied to the 
Pope for a Bull annulling all objections which might here- 
after be raised against his union. His request was granted. 
A Bull was executed, supplementing all defects and omissions 
in the English ecclesiastical courts, and pronouncing the 
marriage with Mary of France valid, and the issue of the 
Duke both by bis present wife and the late Ann Brown 
legitimate. At the same time measures were taken to 
provide against the divorced Ann Moi-tymer attempting to 
establish her claims, by the insertion of a special clause 
flubjecting any who should seek to invalidate this decree to 
eooleeiasticnl censm'es. The Bull is dated Orvieto, May 12, 
1528. 

After their union the names of Mary and Suffolk cease 
to come prominently before the public We read of them 
oocHsionally being present at some court banquet or other 
Omtivity, but their time was chiefly spent in happy sednsion 
at their country seat in Safifolk. Their marriage was blessed 
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with three children — Henry, so named from his godfather, 
Henry VIII., who died unmarried ; Frances, the mother of 
the imfortunate Lady Jane Grey ; and Eleanor, who married 
Henry, Earl of Cumberland. After a union of nearly 
eighteen years, Mary passed away, after a short illness, 
June 26, 1533. She was buried with all pomp in the abbey 
church of St. Edmondsbury. On the dissolution of the 
monasteries the abbey was condemned, and the remains of 
the Queen-Duchess were removed to St. Mary's church in 
the same town and placed beneath the altar. A small tablet 
commemorates the fsjc^ : — 

* Sacred to the Memory of Mary Tudor, third daughter 
of Henry VII. of England, and Queen of France : who was 
married in 1514 to Charles Brandon, Diike of Suffolk. She 
died in his lifetime, 1533, at the manor of Westhorpe in this 
county : and was interred in the same year in the monastery 
of St. Edmondsbury : and was removed into this church 
after the dissolution of the Abbey.* 
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THE SWEATING SICKNESS. 

He who cures a disease may be the skilfuUest, but he that prevents it 
is the safest physician. — Thomas Fuller. 

Towards the beginning of the sixteenth century a terrible 
malady made its first appearance within our island, causing^ 
the greatest danger to life wherever its pestilential breath 
infected the multitude. The origin of the evil was supposed 
to be wrapped in mystery ; the disease was looked upon as 
one of those visitations which have so often been attributed 
to an offended Providence instead of to the true causes of 
their existence — ^the ignorance and negligence of a people as 
to the first principles of sanitary science. Illumined by the 
light of modem teaching, we can entertain but little doubt 
that the dreaded sweating sickness — ^the Sudor Anglicua — 
which created such havoc throughout England in the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and his son, was entirely due to the almost 
Eastern condition of things then apparent in our system of 
drainage and ventilation. The houses, even of the great, 
harboured filth and dirt which were allowed to remain un- 
removed, and thus to exhale their noxious gases in fatal 
freedom. The narrow streets were the receptacles for all 
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garbage, whilst open sewers on either side slowly rolled their 
contents towards a polluted river. Pure water for drink- 
ing purposes was scarcely to be had; the brewers mono- 
polised the springs for their trade, whilst the conduits,, 
which even a century before the accession of bluff King Hal 
bad been insufficient for the wants of the people, now simply 
mocked the requirements of the town. Meat was cheap, and 
the English were notorious for their robust appetites. It is- 
not, therefore, surprising that men breathing in their own 
homes and out of doors a fetid atmosphere, with their blood 
heated by heavy consumptions of animal food, should fall 
easy victims to a pestilence which their own offensive habits 
had helped to engender and encourage. The subject did not 
escape the notice of one of the keenest observers of his day. 

* I am frequently astonished and grieved (writes Eras- 
mus to Wolsey's physician) to think how it is that England 
has been now for so many years troubled by a continual 
pestilence, especially by a deadly sweat, which appears in a 
great measure to be peculiar to your country. I have read 
how a city was once delivered from a plague by a change in 
the houses, made at the suggestion of a philosopher. I am 
inclined to think that this also must be the deliverance for 
England. First of all, Englishmen never consider the aspect 
of their doors or windows ; next, their chambers ai-e built 
in such a way as to admit of no ventilation. Then a great 
part of the walls of the house is occupied with glass case- 
ments, which admit light but exclude the air, and yet they 
let in the draught through holes and comers, which is often 
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pestilential and stagnates there. The floors are in general 
laid with white clay, and are covered with rushes, occasion- 
ally removed, but so imperfectly that the bottom layer is left 
undisturbed, sometimes for twenty years, harbouring ex- 
pectorations, vomitings, ale-droppings, scraps of fish, and 
other abominations not fit to be mentioned. Whenever the 
weather changes a vapour is exhaled which I consider very 
detrimental to health. ... I am confident the island would 
be much more salubrious if the use of rushes were aKeuidoned, 
and if the rooms were built in such a way as to be exposed to 
the sky on two or three sides, and all the windows so built 
as to be opened or closed at once, and so completely closed 
as not to admit the foul air through chinks ; for, as it is 
beneficial to health to admit the air, so it is equally bene- 
ficial at times to exclude it. The common people laugh 
at you if you complain of a cloudy or foggy day. Thirty 
years ago, if ever I entered a room which had not been 
occupied for some months, I was sure to take a fever. More 
moderation in diet, and especially in the use of salt meats, 
might be of service ; more particularly were public sadiles 
appointed to see the streets cleaned and the suburbs kept 
in better order.* 

The sweating sickness made its first appearance in Eng- 
land a few days before the battle of Bosworth. 

* In the year of our Lord 1485 (writes a Dr. Caius^ a 
Welsh physician, who had made the disease his special study), 
shortly after the seventh day of August, at which time King 
Henry VII. arrived at Milford, in Wales, out of France, and 
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in the first year of his reign, there chanced a disease among 
the people, lasting the rest of that month and all September, 
which for the sudden sharpness and unwont cruelness passed 
the pestilence. For this commonly giveth in four, often 
seven, sometime nine, sometime eleven, and sometime four- 
teen days, respite to whom it vexeth. But that immediately 
killed some in opening their windows, some in playing with 
children in their street doors ; some in one hour, many in two, 
it destroyed ; and, at the longest, to them that merrily dined 
it gave a sorrowful supper. As it found them, so it took 
them : some in sleep, some in wake, some in mirth, some in 
care, some fasting and some full, some busy and some idle ; 
and in one house sometime three, sometime five, sometime 
more, sometime all ; of the which if the half in every town 
escaped, it was thought great favour. This disease, because 
it most did stand in sweating from the b^inning until the 
ending, was called The Sweating SickTiess; and because it 
first began in England, it was named in other countries '' The 
English Sweat." ' 

In the summers of 1506, 1517, and 1528 this curious 
epidemic reappeared, and it again broke out at Shrewsbury, 
where it raged from April to September, 1551, spreading 
afterwards throughout the whole kingdom. We read that in 
1619 great dread of its retiuTi prevailed, but happily the fears 
of the country proved groundless. 

One of the strange features of this disease was its par- 
tiality for Englishmen. Wherever Englishmen congregated, 
there it attacked them, * following them, as the shadow does 
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the body, in all ooimtries, albeit not at all times/ In Calais, 
Antwerp, and Brabant it generally singled out the English 
residents and visitors, whilst the native population escaped 
unaffected. The chief victims were the robust and the 
powerful, whose sound digestions permitted them to indulge 
in the pleasures of the table ; * thin-dieted ' men it rarely 
attacked. The illness began with a fever, followed by severe 
internal struggles, which caused a profuse perspiration to 
break out. It the constitution proved strong enough to 
expel the poison, the sufferer escaped. One of the chief 
results of the malady was to cause such an utter prostration 
of the nervous system that the patient often yielded without 
a struggle ; * seeing how it began fearfully to invade them, 
furiously handle them, speedily oppress them, unmerdfiilly 
choke them, and that in no small numbers ; and such persons 
so notably noble in birth, goodly conditions, grave sobriety, 
singular wisdom, and great learning.' 

The State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. are full 
of allusions to the epidemic. When it first appeared every 
precaution was taken to cut off infection. The inhabitants 
of houses in which the disease had broken out were ordered 
to keep within doors, to hang out wisps of straw, and 
when convalescent to carry white rods. The peers and 
richer gentry put down their establishments, and hastened, 
as best they could, to isolate themselves from their neigh- 
boui\ ' Tell your master,* said Wolsey to the chaplain of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, * to get him into clean air, and 
divide his household in sundry places.' Fairs were put 
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down; the country, panic-stricken, was indifferent to 
amusements; and business was in a great measure at a 
standstill. No one knew whether his own turn might be the 
next. The palace was no more exempt than the cottage. A 
man was in perfect health one moment, the next he felt a 
little feverish, and in a few hours he was dead. An open 
window, accidental contact in the streets, a beggar asking for 
alms, might disseminate the infection, and a whole family be 
laid low by the terrible visitor. Where the sickness once 
appeared men preferred to take refuge in flight; and the 
traveller, as he passed through England, often entered a 
village in which every house wa« deserted. The rapidity with 
which the hale and hearty were struck down added all the 
more to the reign of terror that then prevailed. Ammonius, 
the Latin secretary, the friend of Erasmus, was dining one 
day with an acquaintance ; they had arranged to meet on the 
morrow and ride to Merton to escape the infection. The 
next morning, before his fiiend had time to get out of bed 
and dress himself, a messenger arrived to announce the 
death of Ammonius. He had been cariied off in eight 
hours.' 

* This sweat (writes Du Bellay, the French Ambassador 
to Montmorency), which has made its appearance within 
these four days, is a most perilous disease. One has a little 
pain in the head and heart ; suddenly a sweat breaks out, 
and a doctor is useless ; for whether you wrap yourself up 

1 5tete Papers, Henry VIII. Vol. 1515-1518. Preface. Rev. J. S. 
Brewer. 
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much or little, in four hours, and sometimes in two or three, 
you are despatched without languishing, as in those trouhle- 
some fevers. However, only about two thousand have 
caught it in London. Yesterday we saw them as thick as 
flies rushing from the streets and shops into their houses, to 
take the sweat, whenever they felt ill. I found the Ambas- 
sador of Milan leaving his lodgings in great haste because 
two or three had been suddenly attacked. In London, I 
assure you, the priests have a better time of it than the 
doctors, except that the latter do not help to bury. If the 
thing goes on com will soon be cheap. . . . The King keeps 
moving about for fear of the plague. ... Of 40,000 attacked 
in London, only 2,d00 are dead, but if a man only put his hand 
out of bed during twenty-four hours it becomes as stiff as a 
pane of glass.' 

Various remedies were employed, and it may amuse 
modem pharmacy to study a few of the prescriptions then 
made out to check the ravages of the pestilence. ^Take 
endive,' says one, * sowthistle, marygold, m'oney, and night- 
shade, three handfuls of all, and seethe them in conduit 
water from a quart to a pint, then strain it in a fair vessel, 
then delay it with a little sugar to put away the tartness, 
and then drink it when the sweat taketh you, and keep 
you warm ; and by the grace of God ye shall be whole.' 

* My Lord (writes Lady Whethyll to Lord Darcy), in 
my best manner I recommend me unto your Lordship, and 
very sorry I am of your great heaviness. My Lord, the 
cause of my writing to you at this time is to advertise your 
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Loixlship of a pi'oved medicine ; that is, to take treacle and 
vinegar and temper them together, and put thereto some 
running water to allay the vinegar with, and take three or 
four good spoonfuls fasting, you and all yours, four or five 
mornings, and fast an hoiir after it ; and by the grace of God 
ye shall find it shall do gi*eat good ; and then, my good Lord, 
I beseech our Lord to preserve you and all yom-s, and send 
you as good health as I woll myself. This medicine have I 
proved myself/ 

Herbs of all kinds — rue, wormwood, sage, balm, rosemary, 
dragons, bumet, sorrel, elecampane, pimpernel, <fec. — enter 
largely into the prescriptions ; as do crushed ^gs, treacle, 
vinegar, and * unicorns' horn,* * if it be possible to be 
gotten.' Nor were the prayers of the Church to be omitted : 

' Another very true medicine is to say every day, at 
seven parts of your body, 7 Paternosters and 7 Avjb Marias, 
with 1 Credo at the last. Ye shall b^yn at the ryght syde, 
under the ryght ere, saying the Paternoster qui es in codis 
sanctificetur nomen tuum, with a cross made there with your 
thumb, and so say the Paternoster full complete, and 1 Ave 
Maria, and then under the left eai*, and then under the left 
armhole, and then under the left thigh-hole, and then the 
last at the heart, with 1 Paternoster, Ave Maria, with 1 
Credo ; and these thus said daily, with the grace of Grod is 
there no manner drede hym.' 

To avoid falling victims to the sickness, all persons were 
enjoined ' to keep fro outrage and excess in meat and eke 
drink, ne use no baths, ne sweat not too much, for all these 
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openeth the poree of the body and maketh the venomoasairs 
to enter, and destroyeth the Kvely spirit in man and en- 
feebleth the body.' The diet was to be very simple. * They 
should not eat much flesh, but chickens sodden with water, 
or fresh fish roasted to eat with vinegar. Pottage ci almonds 
is good, and for drink tysan, or in the heat conall ale. If 
they wish wine, give them vinegar and water; white wine is 
better than red.' ' 

When the epidemic was at its height, all remedies and 
precautions seemed useless to arrest its progress. It spread 
through the little villages as well as through the large towns. 
The noble in his secluded mansion was as liable to infection 
as the most miserable pauper. Ladies in waiting and pages 
of the Household fell victims to the sickness whilst in the 
performance of their duties at the palace. Some of the 
foreign ambassadors, who had attributed the disease entirely 
to English over-feeding and English timidity, were seized 
with the terrible fever, and on partial recovery hastened to 
quit the infected kingdom. The health of Wolsey was per- 
manently undermined from four severe attacks. The Duke 
of Norfolk, the Marquis of Dorset, and young Lord Grey, 
were not permitted to escape the contagion. The King, like 
many men whose courage is undoubted, was terribly con- 
cerned about his own health ; he would die like the bravest 
on the field of battle, but to perish ingloriously from an 
infectious illness was an end which made him as fearful as 

1 A Book of Receipts, Additional MSS., Brititth Museum, State Papers, 
Henrv VIII. Vol. 1615-1518. 
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the most craven. He shifted his Court from Eichmond to 
Beading, then from Beading to Abingdon, then to Wood- 
stock, or Wallingford, or Famham, according as the sickness 
dogged his steps. The peers and members of Council hastily 
quitted London, and left the State to take care of itself. 
One man, however, remained true to bis post. In spite of 
&iling health and repeated attacks, Wolsey continiied to 
attend diligently to his duties as chief minister and Lord 
Chancellor. Henry, safe in the seclusion of Woodstock, 
praised the Cardinal for his wisdom and diligence, and vowed 
that 'there was no man living who pondered more the 
surety of the Boyal person and the commonwealth of the 
realm,' but at the same time he begged him to repair to 
Woodstock ; * for here is clear air,* writes the Court physician 
to his Eminence, *• which his Grace thinketh you will like 
very well.* 

' Myne awne good Cardinall (addresses the King to him 
in his own hand), I recomande me unto yow with all my 
hart, and thanke yow for the grette payne and labour that 
yow do dayly take in my bysynes and maters, desyryng yow 
(that wen yow have well establysshyd them) to take summe 
pastyme and comfort, to the intente yow may the lenger 
endure to serve us ; for allways payne can nott be induryd. 
Surly yow have so substancyally orderyd oure matters bothe 
off thys syde the see and byonde, that in myne oppynion 
lityll or no thyng can be addyd. . . . The Queue my wyff 
hathe desyrd me to make bar most harty recommendations 

L 2 
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to yow, as to hym that she lovethe very well, and bothe she 
and I wolde knowe fejme when yow wyll repayer to us. No 
more to yow at thys tyme, but that wyth God's helpe I trust 
we shall dysapojmte oiu* enymys off theyre intendyd purpose. 
"Wryttyn with the hand off your lovyng Master, 

' Henry R.' 

But there was one who had &llen a victim to the sick- 
ness, in whom Henry felt a far keener interest. The great 
beauty of the Court, whose wondrous grey eyes were then 
playing such havoc in the too susceptible heart of the 
monarch, had been suddenly seized with the malady, and 
was now lying ill of fever. When the news reached Wood- 
stock that the incomparable Anne Boleyn had not been 
spared by the epidemic, but was now in a critical condition, 
the grief of the royal lover was intense. Henry could not 
have been more concerned if he himself had been the victim. 

' There came to me ' (he writes to her in one of his love- 
letters preserved among the State Papers — he wrote to her 
sometimes in French and sometimes in English), 'there 
came to me in the night the most afflicting news possible. I 
have to grieve for three causes : first, to hear of my mistress' 
sickness, whose health I desire as my own, and would 
willingly bear the half of yours to cure you. Secondly, 
because I fear to suffer yet longer that absence which has 
already caused me so much pain. God deliver me from such 
an importunate rebel! Thirdly, because the physician I 
trust most is at present absent, when he could do me the 
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greatest pleasoie. However, in his absence I send you the 
seocHid : I beseech you to be governed by bin tulvice, and tlien 
I shall hope soon to see you again.' 

A few days later he continues the corres|x>ndence : — 
' My doubts of your health have disturbed and troubled 
me extremely^ and I should scarcely have had any (|uiet 
had I not received some news of you. But as you have fult 
nothing of it hitherto, I hope you are as well as we are. . . . 
I think if you would retire from the Sun-ey side, »ih wo did, 
you would escape all danger. There is another thing for 
jour comfort, that few or no women have suffered from it : 
what is more, none of our CouH, and few elsewhere, have 
died of it. [A more unblushing falsehood royal lips never 
uttered !] Wherefore I beg of you, my entii'ely beloved, to 
put away fear and not be too uneasy at our absence ; for where- 
ever I am I am yours. ... I hope for your speedy i-otuni. 
Ko more for the present, for lack of time, except that 1 wish 
you in my arms, to banish your unreasonable thoughts.' 
And then he signs himself ' Ma H. K. aimable.' 
Seldom a day was allowed to pass without the fail* 
invalid receiving a letter or gift from her * H. K. aimMe, 
'The cause of my writing at this time, good sweetheart/ 
he writes to her on one occasion, when she was rapidly be- 
coming convalescent, * is only to understand of your good 
health and prosperity. . • . And seeing my darling is absent, 
I can no less do than send her some flesh representing my 
name, which is hart's flesh for Hai'ry, prognosticating that 
hereafter you must enjoy some of mine. . . . No moi*e to 
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you at this time, mine own darling, but that awhile I would! 
we were together of an evening.' As the correspondence' 
proceeds, and absence causes the heart to grow the fonder,, 
Henry becomes more and more enamoured. From the^ 
respectful address of < mistress,' or < mistress and friend,' he 
deepens into ' mine own sweetheart,' ' darling,' ' mine own 
darling,' and other expressions of endearment, somewhat toa 
plain and glowing for these civilised days. Would it not 
have been better for the unhappy woman had she never risen 
from that bed of sickness to share the dazzling glories of a 
throne and to trust to the fickle fondness of her ' H. E.. 

It has been computed that during the five visitations of 
the Sweating Sickness over thirty thousand persons were 
enrolled amongst its victims. 
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A HOLY MISSION. 

The holy Legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of Heaven ; 
And on our actions set the name of right 
With holy breath. — King John. 

Among those exiles who durmg the turbulent days of the 
Reformation found a home in the Eternal City, none occu- 
pied a more conspicuous position than Reginald Pole. On 
his father's side descended from Cadwallader, the last of the 
British kings, there ran in his veins the proud blood of the 
Plantagenets from his mother, the ill-fated Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, the daughter of George, Duke of Clarence ; 
thus by birth he was one of the most illustrious of the English 
subjects of his time. From his youth he had been a severe 
student, with the intellectual tastes of his class ; and there 
had proceeded from his pen works which had made his name 
honoured amongst the men of letters on the Continent. In 
a dissolute age, scandal could find no fault in him ; destined 
for the Church, his life was pure, and had been throughout 
consistent with the sacred calling to which he was to belong. 
Educated at Oxford, and afterwards at Padua, he had thrown 
his whole soul into the cause not so much of Catholicism as 
of the Papacy. He was broad and tolerant in interpreting 
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oertaan of the doctrines of the Church of Home — indeed, he 
had even heen accused of heresy — but he permitted no discus- 
sion as to the position and authority of the Pope. He was a 
Papist first and a Catholic afterwards. Sovereigns who 
adhered to the creed of Home, but refused to admit the 
authority of the Vicegerent of Christ within their dominions, 
were deemed by him as outside the pale of the fEdth, and fit 
only for the curses of excommunication. 

As an Ultramontane and an Englishman, Reginald Pole 
had specially interested himself in the afikirs of his country. 
To the Reformation he had no reason to be grateful. He 
had opposed the divorce of Henry VIII., had written a 
bitter treatise against it, and had been branded as a traitor, 
and a price set upon his head. His mother and brother 
had been imprisoned in the Tower, and had ended their 
days on the scafibld. He saw England, the country of his 
birth, declaring, through her Convocation and her Parliar 
ment, that a Catholic king, within his own dominions, was 
independent of the Papal power, and supreme over all causes 
and persons ecclesiastical and civil. His cherished tenet 
had been discarded by his countrymen, and the consequences 
that such repudiation entailed had not been slow to assert 
themselves. He saw England placed under the ban of ex- 
communication, and the Catholic I'eligion cast down from 
its lofty pre-eminence ; for Englishmen refused to profess a 
creed which forced them to acknowledge as Head of the 
Church a vindictive and brutal sensualist. He saw Protes- 
tantism and Atheism walking hand in hand over the ruins 
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of the one true faith ; he saw the monasteries and nunneries 
emptied of their inmates, and their wealth and lands seized 
by the State ; he saw the poor wandering about, ignorant 
where to turn for relief, not knowing what to believe, and 
ending by swelling the ranks of the seditious and disaffected. 
On all sides, plunder, debauchery, and treachery were laying 
low proud England, and making her a byword and reproach 
wherever her name was mentioned. ' The shadows cast by 
the Reformation are already darkening the land,' exclaimed 
the enthusiastic Ultramontane. 

So thought Pole, as he lived amongst his Italian friends 
and discussed the future of his country. His devotion to 
the cause of the Papacy had not gone unrewai'ded. He had 
been raised to the dignity of a cardinal ; he had been em- 
ployed on various important political missions; he had 
played an important part at councils and theological meet- 
ings; he had even been a candidate for the tiara. Yet^ 
though for years he had never seen the shores of his country ; 
though his friends were Italian cardinals and prelates; 
though he held office under a foreign power — ^he never for- 
got that he was an Englishman, and that the land of his 
birth had the first claim upon his devotion and sympathy. 
'There is not a better English heart,' wrote Sir John 
Masone, our ambassador at Brussels, to Queen Mary shortly 
after her accession,^ < within the realm than Cardinal Pole's ; 
and if things were as he wishes, her Majesty would govern 
in a blessed estate. He always praises ripe, temperate, and 

1 State Papers, Foreign, May 5, 1554 ; edited by W. B. Turabull. 
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modest proceedings. I wish to €rod the whole realm knew 
him as the Bishop of Norwich and I do, and had that opinion 
of him as in effect all states of Christendom have/ As the 
prayer of St. Paul was that all Israel might he saved^ 
80 the chief petition in all Pole's devotions was that ex- 
communicated England might be restored to the unity of 
the Roman Church and repent her of her past transgressions » 
The one fixed object of his life was, that through his instru- 
mentality this union might be effected. He kept himself in con - 
stant communication with the leaders of the English Catholic 
party, he embraced every opportunity of stemming the tide 
of finglish Protestantism, and he showed by his polemical 
treatises, his sermons, and his prayers, that he had, above 
all things, the spiritual welfare of his country sincerely at 
heart. 

At the accession of Edward the Sixth the hopes of the 
Cardinal had run high. The King was young, his opinions 
were not formed, he was free from the prejudices of his &ther 
— why should he not return to the fold and stamp out the 
heresy from his kingdom before it had taken fixed root % The 
Cardinal wrote to the Privy Council. He had suffered much, 
he said, during the last reign, but he bore no malice; he 
forgot and forgave the past. The Supreme Pontiff had 
always looked upon England with a fJBitherly eye, and to 
prove this affection his Holiness was now willing to send a 
Legate with full powers to reconcile Edward YI» to Borne. 
Willingly would he, said Pole, if wished, accept the holy 
office. No notice was, however, taken by the members of 
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the Council of this letter; but so hostile were they to its. 
Qoutents, that the bearer of it had to fly for his life. Nothing 
discouraged, Pole now wrote to the young King ; but with no 
better success. Edward had been educated in hatred of that 
Church which had excommunicated his father, and was 
staunchly in favour of the new religion ; the injection of the 
Papal authority suited the stout feelings of English indepen- 
dence ; whilst the lords and gentry who had been enriched 
by the spoliation of the monasteries had no intention of re- 
establishing the old religion, and thus being compelled to 
disgorge their illicit wealth. It was evident to Pole that it 
was now idle to force measures ; he must bide his time and 
study a more favourable opportunity. The young King was 
sickly, and it might be that within a few years, before he had 
time or health to provide a successor to the throne, he would 
quit the world and leave the kingdom to his sister Mary, 
whose devotion to the Holy See none could doubt. The 
Cardinal withdrew himself from public afi&irs, and retired to 
the convent of Magguzzano, on the banks of the Lago di 
Guarda. Here for the next few years he studied, wrote, and 
said masses for the conversion of heretic England, only 
varying his seclusion by occasional visits to his friend Julius 
the Third, who then wore the tiara. 

Then the event occurred for which Pole had so long hoped. 
Edward the Sixth, who soon after his accession had given his 
subjects no expectations of a long reign, had, after a lingering 
illness, been gathered to his fathers. Mary, though hindered 
for a time by the intrigues of Northumberland in favour of 
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Lady Jane Grey, claimed the crown, and was welcomed by 
the people. When the news of the accession of his cousin 
reached Pole in the solitude of his monastery, his joy was 
unbounded. At last the dream of his life was to be realised ! 
England was to return to the fisdth of her ancestors, and the 
blessing of the Holy Father was once more to illumine the 
land ; the cold maimed rites of Protestantism were to give 
way to the splendid ceremonial of the one true Church ; pro- 
cessions, with their banners, incense, and white-robed priests, 
were again to walk the streets with the Host held on high 
for adoration ; monasteries and nunneries once more were to 
spring up from the ruins that now strewed the ground ; the 
poor would now know where to seek for shelter and relief; 
the priests were to be really the ordained servants of the altar^ 
and no self-elected intruders; England was again to be 
Catholic and Popish I The enthusiastic Cardinal already saw 
himself the ambassador of Rome, blessing his countrymen 
and receiving their homage. 

He at once penned an epistle to the Pope informing him 
of the good news. *I cannot delay congratulating your 
Holiness,' he wrote ; ^ * the nature of the event appearing to 
me such, that since many years nothing has occurred in 
Christendom on which one could more reasonably congratu- 
late any Christian mind, and especially that of your Holiness, 
this being a manifest victory of God over the long-cogitated 

^^ State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice, Edited hy Rawdon Brown. August 7, 1653. The letters of Pole 
in these volumes are of great importance. 
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malice of man corroborated by such great forces and means 
for the attainment of his perverse ends. And Gk)d of His 
goodness, to render His proceedings more illustrious, has 
chosen to annihilate in one moment all these long-cherished 
projects by means of a woman, who for so many years has 
suffered contrary to all justice, being in a state of oppression 
shortly before this took place, and who is now victorious and 
called to the throne; thus affording reasonable hopes that 
together with her there will be called to reign in that island 
justice, piety, and the true religion, which have hitherto been 
utterly crushed, and that the kingdom will return to its 
obedience in like manner as its alienation was the commence- 
ment and cause of its utter ruin.' 

Pole was summoned to Home. His birth, his devotion to 
the cause of Katherine of Aragon, his talents, his loyalty to the 
Holy See, all pointed him out as the one man to watch over the 
spiritual interests of England. He was appointed Legate from 
the Apostolic See, with full powers to effect a reconciliation 
between Eome and the heretic island. He wrote to Mary. 
He blessed the ' right hand of the Lord ' for having placed so 
faithful a daughter of the Church upon the throne. Her 
accession without bloodshed only proved how powerfully she 
was protected by the Almighty, and how the Holy Spirit had 
willed that the malice of her enemies should be defeated. 
Therefore, having received such especial favour from the 
Divine goodness, she was more than ordinarily bound, he 
said, to see that her kingdom returned to its former obedience 
to the Apostolic See, and that the true religion of the 
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Apostolic Church were fully restored. For in this point of 
obedience to the Church, warned Pole, consisted the establish- 
ment of her crown and the entire welfare of her kingdom. 
He then informed her that he had been appointed Legate, to 
<x>ngiutulate her * on the victory of Grod in this cause.' He 
had always been conscious, he wrote, of 'her gratitude towards 
Ood and the internal affection of her heart for obedience to 
the Divine laws and institutions, including the obedience to 
the Apostolic See which Her Highness, above all others, is 
bound to favour, as for no other cause did the King her fiskther 
renounce it, than because the Eoman Pontiff persevered in 
favouring her cause and would never consent to his strange 
and iniquitous desire.' He concluded by wishing to hear from 
her * the time and mode which she would wish him to observe 
in performing the embassy to her from the Vicar of the 
Lord, for her own comfort and the benefit of the realm.' * 

A few days later he wrote to her again on the subject^ 
stating especially how anxious he was to see the Queen 
* render the title of the primacy of the Church on earth 
to whom the Supreme Head both of heaven and earth 
has given it. ... Of how great importance and moment 
this is, bolh for England and the Church of God, yoar 
Majesty, without the perusal of books which treat this 
matter, may read, I say, in the much clearer testimony of 
the blood of those who you knew were considered the first 
in the kingdom for their fame of true doctrine and religion.' * 

1 State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice, August 13, 1553. 

2 Ibid. August 27, 1553. 
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His anxiety that England before all things should swear 
fealty to the Pope, and remove the scandal of a woman 
haying to sign herself as ' Head of the Church/ was grievous 
in the extreme. Stephen €rardyner, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, had been released from his prison in the Tower, and 
was now on the Council. Pole wrote to him to advise the 
Queen aright in this momentous matter. No greater oppor- 
tunity, hinted the Cardinal, could be offered the liberated 
prelate for serving his God and his country, than for him 
now to use all his energies to restore to the Koman Church 
her just title of supremacy, and to do so regardless of any 
worldly consideration. Until His Holiness was considered 
as Head of the Church in England all else was idle.^ Yet 
it was not until early in the year 1555 that Pole's prayer 
was answered and the Act of the Eoyal Supremacy re* 
pealed. 

The truth was, that, desirous as Mary proved herself to 
be to restore wholly and fully the Catholic &ith, she was 
now completely in the hands of her advisers, and had to 
act with much caution. She ruled a people who were 
divided in their sympathies; who were divided between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, between the daughter of 
Katherine of Aragon and the daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
It was true that Mary was on the throne, but her position 
was insecure, and she was surrounded by enemies. To 
offend her subjects at the very outset of her reign by any 

1 State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice, August 28, 1553. 
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act which would arouse their national or religious prejudices 
would be most injudicious. She was therefore counselled 
to proceed warily, and at this time she was in a mood to 
accept advice. 

Meanwhile Pole had quitted his retreat on the banks of 
the Lago di Guarda, and was on his way to his destination. 
* If the moment has not yet come/ he wrote to one of his 
Italian Mends/ < for me to go straight to England, yet is 
the time mature for me to be in the neighbourhood, to enable 
me to assist the Queen's good intention.' His first resting- 
place was at Trent, where he was. received 'most lovingly 
and with every sort of courtesy.* Here a letter awaited him 
from Mary. It was addressed to her ' good cousin and most 
blesseJ Father in Christ.* The Queen expressed her thanks 
to the Cardinal for the counsel contained in his letters : ' For 
which advice,* she wrote,* * even were you not joined to me 
by nature as you are, I would nevertheless be bound to 
return you most cordial acknowledgments, assuring you 
that — through the assistance of the grace of Grod, to whom I 
feel very much bou^d to render the most humble thanks for 
this — I never was, and hope of His mercy I never shall be, 
opposed to your good and spiritual exhortation as contained 
in your letters.* Yet Mary hinted there were difficulties in 
the way of following the Cardinal's advice. Most desirous 
was she to show her obedience and due devotion towards 



* State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice, September 8, 1553. 
2 Ibid. October 8, 1553. 
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the Church of Christ and her spiritual mother the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church ; still was she unable at present, by 
any fitting means, to manifest the whole intent of her heart 
in this matter. ' But so soon/ she continued, ' as it shall be 
in my power, by any suitable and possible mode, to declare 
to the world my due and sincere intention, I wiU not faU in 
announcing this to my good cousin.' Having full trust in 
the miraculous mercy of God, she felt sure, she said, that the 
present Parliament would abolish ' all those statutes which 
have been the cause of all England's afflictions ; ' and when 
that time arrived, she would then apply to the Pope for a 
general pardon. She concluded by praying Pole to beg his 
Holiness to continue his multiplied goodness towards her, 
and ever to prove her friend. 

From Trent the Cardinal proceeded on his way towards 
Augsburg ; and, on nearing that town, was induced by its 
Bishop to stay at the monastery of Dillingen, on the banks 
of the Danube. Here he remained a few days ; but anxious 
to have an interview with the Emperor Charles the Eiftii, 
the cousin of Mary, who, he heard, was then at Brussels, he 
started off somewhat hurriedly to Flanders. He had not 
travelled many miles, when he was met by Don Juan de 
Mendoza, the imperial minister, accompanied by a splendid 
retinue. The Emperor had several reasons why it was in- 
expedient for Pole to visit England at the present time. 
The Spanish match was imder discussion, and Charles was 
most anxious that the English people should not be unneces- 
sarily irritated until the marriage had taken place. The 

VOL. I. M 
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question of the revival of the Catholic religion had caused 
the position of the Princess Elizabeth to become very for- 
midable. Mary was not popular. The people, hating the 
Spaniards and the authority of the Pope, were ready at the 
slightest provocation to break out into revolt. The arrival 
of Pole in the capacity of Legate, whilst this feeling was 
uppermost, could only result in evil — the marriage between 
Philip and Mary would be broken off by the angry English, 
and the nation strengthened in its Atheism and its Protes- 
tantism. Such were the reasons which the imperial ambas- 
sador at the court of Mary had given to his master for the 
deferring of Pole's mission, and Charles determined to act 
upon them. The Emperor cared very little whether Eng- 
land was Catholic or not ; but he cared very much whether 
she was to be his ally or the opposite in his war against 
France. Mendoza was therefore at once despatched to stay 
the progress of the Cardinal. The envoy greeted Pole with 
every homage that courtesy could inspire, and then delivered 
his orders. It was the wish both of the Emperor and of the 
Queen of England, he said, that the Legate should not pro- 
ceed farther on his journey. The time was not meet either 
to propound proposals of peace between the Empire and 
France, or to assert the authority of the Papacy in England. 
Important matters had to be first settled before the mission 
of his Grace could be entered upon. The Spanish marriage 
must have taken place, and England assured, before she 
did homage to the Holy See, that the Pope would not inters 
fere with the secularisation of Church property. At present 
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the opportunity was not fitting, and it was the request of his 
Imperial Majesty that the Legate should return to Dillingen 
tmtil the hour was more propitious for the object hi^ Grace 
had at heart. With these views Pole far from agreed. 
Aware, however, that without the assistance of the Emperor 
bis mieusion would be futile, he felt he had no alternative 
but to retrace his steps to the convent, and await the 
* fitting opportunity.'* 

Still, he had no intention of tamely submitting to this 
i:«buff. He was an Englishman, and he believed he knew 
better than any foreign potentate what was the best course 
to pursue to gain the hearts of his countrymen. Full of 
zeal, intent upon one end, and listening only to the opinions 
of the English Catholics, he felt assured that he had but to 
land at Dover and hold on high his Legate's cross for the 
people to flock around him and repudiate their heresy. He 
believed that England was still the England of the days 
when he was an imdergraduate at Magdalen and preparing 
for the Church. He was ignorant of the liberalism that 
during the interval of his exile had impregnated all classes, 
making the power and pretensions of the Papacy to stink in 
the nostnls of Protestant and infidel England. His pen 
was always his great solace, and now he wrote to the Em- 
pei'or. The more he considered this stoppage, he said, the 
less did it seem to him in accordance with the honour of the 
Apostolic See and with the obligation of Queen Mary to 

^ State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice. Pole to the Pope. October 27, 1653. 
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Grod and to her own advantage. To delay the obedience of 
England to the Church was most unwise. The principal 
foundation of Mary's right to the crown rested on the legiti- 
macy of her mother's marriage, which depended on the 
Papal dispensation. Hence, by abrogating the authority of 
the Pope, the right of the Queen to the English throne 
was in like manner abrogated, and by deferring the esta- 
blishment of the Papal authority the establishment of 
Mary's right of succession was also deferred. It therefore 
seemed that the 'maturity of the time' depended en- 
tirely on the arrival of the Papal Legate in England to con- 
firm the Queen's claim to the crown. He therefore begged 
his Imperial Majesty to find means for speedily removing 
any impediment to this journey, so that he, Pole, might 
come to Brussels forthwith to fulfil his legatine office ' for 
the preservation of peace and the unity of the Churoh, to 
the honour of God, the general benefit of Christendom, the 
personal advantage of the Queen of England, and the 
increase of the honour of the Emperor.' * 

To Mary he wrote in a more imperative strain. It ill 
became her, he lectured, to dissemble this cause of the 
union and obedience of the Church and to hide the light 
that Christ had given her to illumine the whole kingdom 
under a bushel for dread of tuimoil. He who had so miracu- 
lously assisted her in the past would assuredly assist her 
in the future. England had thrown herself overboard from 

1 Staie Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice. October 28, 1663. 
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St. Peter's ship ; but God and the Apostolic See had shown 
her the mode of escaping from the waves by re-entering the 
vessel. Those who remained out of the ark and were over- 
whelmed by the flood at the time of the Deluge never, he 
warned, incurred greater danger than those whose souls 
were now flooded by increasing cupidity and depraved 
opinions. Nor must her Majesty suppose herself in less 
danger because in her mind she had never departed from the 
ark or from her obedience to the Church, though she had 
consorted with those who plunged overboard. Before her 
accession such an excuse might have been accepted, but the 
accusation now became all the graver, since, being saved 
herself, she ought to save others, just as the pilot of a ship 
should put his hand at once to the helm, but if he delayed, 
hesitated, and consulted in the mean while, the crew perished. 
Her Majesty had received from God the spirit of counsel ; let 
her be guided by it, and not by the mere instincts of nature. 
It was of far more importance for her kingdom to become 
the spouse of the Church than for herself to be united to the 
most powerful potentate. He hoped to hear from her that 
he was to proceed on his way.^ 

This letter had the desii-ed result. Mary wrote to the 
Bishop of Norwich, her ambassador at Brussels, commission- 
ing him to receive the Legate and to introduce him to the 
Emperor. She also requested him to deliver a message in 
her name to Pole to the effect that she hoped in the Divine 

1 State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice, December 1, 1553. 
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goodDesB soon to see the Cardinal in his natdve land, when 
she should be able more freely and fnlly to unbosom herself 
to him and that his coming would give her very good 
comfort* A few days later the L^ate received a letter frt)m 
the Emperor inviting him to Brussels, saying that 'the 
sooner he went thither the better would his Majesty be- 
pleased/ On the receipt of this grateful intelligence Pole 
immediately set out on his travels. As he approached 
Brussels he was met by the Duke of Savoy and a vast 
retinue of the Flemish nobility and clergy, and conducted to 
his quarters within the town. The following day he had & 
long interview with the Emperor, but the result of the con- 
versation was not satis^Etctory. The Empire was not averse 
to peace with France, explained Charles, but it was not 
content with the terms that had hitherto been proposed, 
' provided means be found,' said he, ' for making a peace fair 
and durable. I never intend to exclude the negotiations.*^ 
And, as regarded England, Pole now saw for himself^ with- 
out the convincing arguments of the Emperor, that the hour 
had not yet come for him to cross the narrow seas and 
absolve the heretic. The people had risen against the 
Spanish match ; Wyatt, with his disaffected troops, was 
marching upon London ; Mary was in supreme danger. For 
weeks Pole scanned the news with the keenest anxiety ; then, 
to his joy, he saw that all occasion for fear was over, and 
that the Queen was more solidly established on the throne 

' StaJtt PcgDers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice, January 28, 1554. 
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than ever. Wyatt had £Edled ; sentence of death was freely 
passed upon the rebels ; opposition had been silenced. 

And now the great desire of the heart of Mary was to be 
accomplished. Philip, to whom she had been united by 
proxy some weeks before, landed at Dover, and his lovensick 
wife was folded in his cold and mercenary embraces. The 
Legate, watching the turn of events from his lodgings at 
Brussels, wrote to the husband congratulating him and wish* 
ing him all prosperity. He had, said Pole,^ a double claim 
to be heard, being Legate firom the Pope for the purpose of 
reconciling England to the Church, and of establishing peace 
between the Empire and France. This union between 
England and Spain encouraged him to hope for the best. 
The Queen, to whom the crown belonged by hereditary right, 
had always looked with a favourable eye upon his Spanish 
Migesty, admiring his endowments and prerogatives, but 
especially his inherited title of ' Catholic' And she had now 
summoned him to be joined in the most holy bond of matri- 
mony for the defence and maintenance of that Catholic faith 
which had been so harassed in England. At the same time, 
the Cardinal wrote to Mary reminding her that her kingdom 
was as yet outside the' pale of the Church, and that she 
should not rest till England had made her peace with the 
Holy See. He waa there to receive her and her subjects, 
let them not turn a deaf ear to the Divine summons. 

Still, months sped on, and no humble request was 

^ State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice. July 11, 1554. 
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despatched to Brussels to bid the Legate cross the sea and 
accept the penitent submission of the wanderers from the 
fold. No messenger knocked at his door, no letter came 
addressed to him. Pole was mortified and was waxing im- 
patient. If Mary were sincere in her wishes, no obstacle 
now stood in her way. Her throne was safe, her kingdom 
settled, the Spanish match consummated ; no State reasons 
could be alleged why it was advisable to delay any longer 
reconciliation with Home. Pole again took up his pen and 
wrote to Philip. It was now a year since, he complained,* 
that he commenced knocking at Philip's gate, but as yet no 
one had opened its doors to him. Were the King to ask, 
' Who knocks ? ' he would receive the reply, * I am he who, 
in order not to exclude your consort from the palace of 
England, endured expulsion from home and country and 
twenty years of exile.' Were he only to say this, did it not 
make him seem worthy to return to his country and have 
access to the King % But since he was not acting in his own 
name, nor as a private perEon, he knocked and demanded in 
the name and person of the Vicegerent of the ELing of Kings 
and the Pastor of men, namely, the successor of Peter, or 
rather Peter himself, whose authority, heretofore so flourish- 
ing and vigorous in England, was now ignored and rejected. 
We know, he said, how the Mary of Holy Writ welcomed 
the apostle released by an angel from his prison when he 
knocked at the door, but could the same be said of Mary the 

* State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice. September 21, 1554. 
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Queen ? Was it fear or joy that forbade her to open the 
door, above all, now that she had heard the voice of Peter, 
and knew for certain that he had been long knocking) 
Well did he know that the Queen rejoiced — but she also 
feared; had she not feared, she would not have so long 
delayed. If she rejoiced in Peter's release, if she acknow- 
ledged the miracle of her accession, what prevented her from 
giving him admittance when he came to the gate, and return- 
ing due thanks to God, 'especially now that Herod was 
dead ' and she had inherited his whole empire? 

The Cardinal therefore wrote to Philip, * a most religious 
prince,' and begged him to remove the fears of his consort and 
to lead her in the right path. Other ambassadoi*s, said Pole 
reproachfully, have had the door opened to them, while alone 
to the Legate it had remained closed. It was for KiQg Philip 
to consider whether, being a Catholic prince and one who 
had inherited the title of * Defender of the Faith,' it became 
him to receive all foreign ministers who approached him to 
offer congratulations, whilst the L^ate of St. Peter's suc- 
cessor — that Legate, too, who had been sent to confirm his 
Majesty on his throne — was denied admission. Might it 
not be feared lest Christ should take offence at the immediate 
reception of the ambassadors of all other princes, whilst His 
own ambassador remained waiting without ? The reception 
of Christ's Legate should have taken precedence of all ; as in 
every building the foundation stone was entitled to the first 
place. The kingdom could not be secure unless based on 
obedience to the Church, which, when abolished, discord at 
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once arises and the prosperity of the reahn vanishes. There- 
fore it was imperative upon his Majesty to receive forthwith 
him who had been sent by God and His Vicar. 

This letter brought matters to a crisis. If Pole were 
ever to land in England, the present moment was as opportune 
for the purpose as any other. A messenger was accordingly 
dispatched to Brussels to arrange certain details. The Legate 
was to pledge himself not to interfere with such Church 
property as had been secularised in the last two reigns ; and 
as it was considered advisable that he should enter England, 
not as a Legate, but as a Prince of the Church and an English- 
man, he was to comply with this decision. These points 
settled, Pole prepared for his journey. 

Lord Paget and Sir Edward Hastings, the Master of the 
Horse, crossed the Channel to escort him to England. The 
envoys were charmed with the Cardinal. * Whensoever he 
shall be in England,' they wrote to their Queen. ^ * believe 
that country shall fare the better for him, for he is the man 
of God, full of all godliness and virtue, ready to humble him- 
self to all fashions that may do good.' From Brussels to 
Calais his Eminence travelled by easy stages, ' for his weak 
body/ said Paget, 'can make no great journeys, and his 
estate also is to be considered.' At Calais he was received 
by the governor with every honour ; the bells rang, the men- 
of-war in the harbour fired salutes, and an enthusiastic crowd 
cheered his name and mission in front of his lodgings. The 

* State Papers, Foreign, November 13, 1554 ; edited by W. B. Turn- 
bull. 
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next day, the weather bemg propitious, Pole crossed over to> 
Dover, and having rested the night, took horse, escorted by a 
poweifnl cavalcade of neighbouring gentry, to Canterbury. 
As the Legate passed slowly along that undulating highway, 
trod by the feet of so many pilgrims, which leads to the 
&mous cathedral town, not a hostile glance was levelled at 
him, not an irreverent remark was heard. Some looked on 
in silent curiosity; others knelt in the roadway and bent 
their heads beneath the blessing hand ; from the throats of 
most of them rose the cry, * God save your Gi'ace,' for, cardinal 
or no, he came of the proud stock of the Plantagenets, and 
in those days Englishmen thought far from lightly of the 
names which were then historical in the land. From 
Canterbury Pole rode slowly on to Bochester, where he 
became the guest of Lord Cobham. At Gravesend was 
moored the Legate's barge, splendid in its trappings, and with 
the silver cross, which Pole had now received permission to 
exhibit, conspicuous at its prow. The Cardinal sailed down 
the Thames, the river being crowded with gaily dressed craft, 
and, after a voyage of three hours, landed at Whitehall Stairs, 
where he was received by Philip and Mary with every appear- 
ance of homage and affection. Lambeth Palace, now that 
Cranmer had been deposed, was assigned him as his 
quarters. 

St. Andrew's Day had been fixed for the solemn ceremony 
of restoring backsliding England to the Apostolic fold . When 
the appointed time arrived the greatest excitement prevailed, 
and it was remarked that many of the lower classes who 
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hung about Lambeth and the Palace gates were in tears. Those 
who spoke disparagingly of what was about to take place were 
in the minority, and but few dared to give 0{)en expression to 
adverse opinions. The tone of the people was reverent and 
charged with deep emotion. Parliament met in the early 
dusk of a November afternoon at Whitehall. On a raised 
dais sat the King and Queen under a canopy of cloth of gold, 
with the Cardinal on their right, his chair slightly in advance 
of the royal seat. Facing the distinguished three, crowding 
every inch of the great hall, were the nobles and the commons, 
with such spectators as had obtained permission to attend. 
When silence had been restored, Gardyner, now Lord 
Chancellor, at the bidding of their Majesties, opened the 
proceedings. He read from a written paper, and his words 
were to the effect that England, represented by her Parlia- 
ment, exprassed her deep repentance for her past schism and 
disobedience, and implored the Apostolic See to receive her 
again into the bosom and unity of Christ's Church. The 
perusal finished, all eyes were fixed upon Pole. The moment 
that he had so long prayed for in his cell by the waters of the 
Lago di Guarda had at last arrived ; the end for which he had 
defied sickness and fatigue had been attained ; the goal of his 
ambition had been reached ; and before him stood the once 
proud, rebellious England, penitent and submissive, b^ging 
grace for her misdeeds. His heart was full, and his voice 
trembled as he spoke a few prefatory words from his chair. 
England, he said, should indeed be grateful to the Almighty 
for bringing her to the unity of the Church and to the 
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obedience of the See Apostolic. As in the days of the 
primitive Church she had been the first to be called from 
heathenism to Christianity, so now she was the first of 
I^testant peoples to whom grace had been granted to repent 
her of her past heresy. If heaven, he exclaimed, rejoiced 
over the conversion of one penitent sinner, how great must 
be the celestial joy over the conversion of an entire nation f 
Then he rose from his seat and lifted his right hand. 

The moment of reconciliation had arrived; the whole 
audience fell on their knees and awaited in the stillest 
silence, broken only now and then by the smothered sob of 
an emotion that could not be controlled, the removal of the 
ban of excommunication. ' Our Lord Jesus Christ,' said the 
Legate in tones that filled every comer of the chamber, ' who 
has through His most precious blood redeemed and washed 
us from all our sins and iniquities, that He might purchase 
unto £[imself a glorious spouse without spot or wrinkle, 
whom the Father has appointed Head over all His Church ; 
He by His mercy absolves you, and We, by Apostolic autho- 
rity given unto us by the Most Holy Lord Pope Julius the 
Third, His vicegerent on earth, do absolve and deliver you 
and every of you, with this whole realm and the dominions 
thereof, from all heresy and schism and from all and every 
judgment, censure, and pain for that cause incurred. And 
We do restore you again into the unity of Our Mother the 
Holy Church, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.' His words ended, there rose up, from the 
relieved yet awe-stricken congregation, ' a spontaneous and 
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repeated shout of Amen, amen.' ^ Their Majesties now made 
a move, followed by their subjects, to the Palace chapel, 
where the organ pealed forth the jubilant strains of the 
Te Deum, 

Alone in his chamber at Lambeth, with a heart full of 
gratitude that the great object of his life had been permitted 
to be realised, Pole took up his pen to inform his master of 
the success of his 'Holy Mission/^ He described in de- 
tail the chief features of the ceremony. ' It took place/ he 
said, ' in full Parliament, in the presence of the sovereignSy 
with such universal consent and applause, that when at the 
dose I gave absolution by blessing the congr^ation, there 
was a spontaneous and repeated shout of '' Amen, amen." ' 
He bestowed exuberant praise upon Philip and Mary. Philip, 
though the husband and therefore the head of the spouse, yet 
treated his wife with such deference as to appear her son, 
* thus giving promise of the best result.' As for Mary, * she 
has spiritually generated England before giving birth to that 
heir of whom there is very great hope.' How grateful should 
we all be to God, to the Pope, and to the Emperor, he ex- 
claimed, for concerting so holy a marriage ! — 'a marriage,' he 
cried, his enthusiasm clouding his common sense, and causing 
him to degenerate into terrible blasphemy, * a marriage formed 
after the very pattern of that of Our Most High King, who, 
being Heir of the world, was sent down by His Father firom 

I State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives oj 
Venice. Pole to the Pope. November 30, 1654. 
» Ibid. 
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HiB throne to be at onoe the Spouse and the Son of the Yirgin 
Mary, and be made the Comforter and the Saviour of 
mankind. So in like manner the greatest of all the princes 
upon earth, the heir of his father's kingdom, departed from 
his own broad and happy realms, that he might come hither 
into this land of trouble, to be spouse and son of this virgin; 
for, though husband he be, he so bears himself towards her 
as if he were her son, in order that he may reconcile this 
nation to Christ and the Church.' Could parallel be more 
revolting than the comparison of Philip, cruel and licentious, 
with the Redeemer of mankind i 

England had sworn fealty to the Pope ; still, the object 
of the Legate was twofold — to have the Papal supremacy 
acknowledged, and to stamp out the heresies that had sprung 
up in the English Church. A kind and amiable man in 
private life, Pole was severity itself where the favourite 
tenet of his creed was concerned. He would use all his per- 
suasive powers to convert the heretic from his errors ; but if 
such a one persistently refused to turn towards the light, let 
him at once be put away and cast into outer darkness. In 
the memorable Marian persecutions Cardinal Pole took a 
leading part. His voice was ever in favour of mercy, pro- 
vided there seemed a prospect of a recantation from the 
heretic ; but when no such hope was held out, no judge was 
sterner or more inflexible than the Legate. Hard and intole- 
rant as he was on these occasious, his conduct was but the 
logical result of a sincere belief in his creed. Outside the 
pale of the Catholic Church he thought there was no salva- 
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tion ; to bring all within the fold was therefore the object 
of every true son of the Church ; those who created schism 
and disseminated heresies were guilty of the most awful of 
all crimes — ^the eternal destruction of immortal souls. To 
the man who destroyed the body the penalty of death was 
dealt out ; was he who damned the soul to be more merci- 
fiilly treated ? In the eyes of Pole, a heretic was the great- 
est enemy of God and man. * For be you assured/ said he, 
when lecturing the citizens of London upon their sympathy 
with the Protestant martyrs, ' there is no kind of men so 
pernicious to the commonwealth as these heretics be ; there 
are no thieves, no murderers, no adulterers, nor no kind of 
treason to be compared to theirs, who, as it were, under- 
mining the chief foundation of all commonwealths, which is 
religion, maketh an entry to all kinds of vices in the most 
heinous manner.' The conduct of Pole during the short 
period he held office in England reveals the true nature of 
the creed of Bome where its actions are unfettered by the 
civil power. Asa consistent Catholic, possessing the oppor- 
tunity of enforcing his principles, the L(^te could not, and 
ought not to, have acted otherwise. 

On the condemnation of Cranmer, Pole was raised to 
the see of Canterbury. He was consecrated March 22, 1556, 
in Grey Friars Church, and on the following day took the 
oath of allegiance to the Pope. The new archbishop, attach- 
ing much importance to the receiving of the pall from 
Home, declined to enter upon his duties until such article had 
arrived, and thus, as it were, had expressed the full Papal 
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approval of the appointment. His Grace had not long to 
wait. A few days after his consecration Pole, ' accompanied 
by many lords and barons, and by some of the members of 
the Comicily' repaired to Bow Church, and there with all 
solemnity received the pall. On the conclusion of the 
ceremony he was asked by the parishioners if he would 
deign * to commence by giving some spuitual food to those 
souls which God had committed to his charge.' The Legate 
at once complied with theii* request. There were some, 
doubtless, among his congregation, he said,^ who would 
listen to him out of curiosity or to criticise his words, but 
to such he would observe that any other learned and elegant 
scholar might satisfy them vastly better than he was able. 
Still, he was sure there were also some who would listen 
to him for the fame of the Word of God, and these he 
was ready to satisfy, for never should the words of Holy 
Writ be applied to him : ' The young children ask bread, and 
no man breaketh it unto them.' Neither would he imitate 
those masters who, eating white bread themselves, give 
black and unsifted to their servants. He would give them 
the same as he himself ate, and this bread was nothing but 
the Word of Grod, which, received in the form and sense in 
which it was offered, produced miraculous effects and bore 
the fruit of life for him who embraced it. 

After alluding to the cause of his coming into England, 
* for the sake of reconciling this kingdom to God, from whom 

* State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice. May 3, 1556. 
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it had so miserably severed itself, like a limb from its head/ 
he proceeded to explain the ceremony and significance of the 
poll which be had just received. * So long ago/ he said, ' as 
in the time of the primitive Church, when any one was con- 
secrated as archbishop, by which consecration a power was 
conferred of such a nature as to be supreme after that of 
Christ's Vicar on earth, yet it was not lawful to exercise 
such power until after having received this pallium, which, 
being taken from the body of St. Peter and placed on the 
archbishop elect, merely signified that, as his power and 
authority proceeded from that body, so likewise in all his 
actions he was bound to render a corresponding obedience, 
like that of members to their head. Thus our Holy Mother 
Church, ever guided by the Holy Spirit, ordained this 
ceremony, lest the archbishops, having such great authority 
and detaching themselves from their head, they might cause 
much turmoil and disorder in the Church, instead of acknow- 
ledging this power as held neither of themselves, nor of 
others, but solely of Christ's Vicar, who is the Boman 
Pontiff, so that by this regulation the unity of the Church 
might be preserved for ever. And though in bygone times it 
was greatly disturbed by certain archbishops and patriarchs, 
it has nevertheless been seen for a notable example that those 
who acted thus, together with the countries committed to 
their government, have been by Cod most severely punished.' 
After having delivered this lecture upon the pall, the 
reception of which had so often led to disputes between 
England and Rome, the preacher then descanted upon the 
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charms of peace. There was only one way, he said, of 
obtainiQg true peace. It was not to be found in the science 
of philosophers, in the wealth of the rich, in the honours 
and pleasures of the great. Solomon tasted all the most ex- 
quisite delights that man in this world could enjoy, and yet 
at the end he said openly that everything was but vanity 
and vexation of spirit. True peace and felicity were only to 
be found in the fear of God and the execution of His holy 
commandments. And such peace was open to all classes to 
obtain, for the only things necessary were to embrace Christ 
our Saviour, who was our true peace, and to obey the teach- 
ings of the Church. * The which peace,' said Pole, with 
tears in his eyes, * will quiet your hearts, illumine your minds, 
and cause you to despise the vain and transitory affairs of 
this world, making you journey in the way of the Lord, pos- 
sessing in yourselves the light of life eternal ; and when 
listening to the "Word of Grod, should you perchance ever 
doubt of any point, you should ask its explanation with all 
humility, as did the glorious Virgin, and not with a dispo- 
sition to judge the Word of God as it was judged by Eve, 
interpreting it according to your own sense, but rather that, 
by knowing the will of God, you may be better enabled to 
execute it. And to whom will you apply for this informa- 
tion? Surely, to none others than to those whom God has 
appointed through His spouse the Church, with which it 
will ever remain till the end of time, namely, to your curates 
and ordinaries ; and immediately on hearing in what sense 
you ought to take it conformably to the doctiine of the Holy 

N 2 
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Catholic Choich, then ought jou to be ready to execute what 
yon know to be the wiU of Crod, in like manner as did the 
glorious Virgin, who said, Ecoe cmeiUa Domini, fial mhi 
secundum verbum tuum ; and do yon thns make a sacrifice 
of yonr hearts to God and be ready to keep His holy com- 
mandments, and then He will come to yon, and dwdl with 
yon, bringing yon the tme internal peace, together with the 
treasure of His wisdom, giving yon in this world extreme 
happiness, and in the other, life and peace eternal ; which 
may Crod grant to all for ever and ever. Amen.' 

'I confess to yon honestly,' wrote Marco Faitta, the 
Cardinal's secretary,^ to Yppolito Chizzola, a {uriest of Venice 
— who, by the way, was accused at Bome of Lutheranism — 
' and in all truth, that the greater the grace witii which his 
lUght Beverend Lordship delivered this brief sermon thus 
unpr^iared, by so much the less is that with which I have 
described it, omitting moreover many things whidi I did 
not write down at the moment, because I was unable to 
follow so rapidly as he preached.' On the condusian of the 
sermon the Cardinal went to dine with the Earl oi Pembroke, 
< this being the first time he has eaten abroad, and the said 
Earl treated him very honourably.' 

Legate and Archbishop, a prince of the Church and the 
constant adviser of the throne, Pole had obtained, of honour 
and dignity, almost all that the world had in its gift. 
He was now during the absence of Tying Philip virtually 

> State Papen relatimp to Em^tk affairt txisUmf m the Archives of 
Vemiee. May 3, 1956. 
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supreme in the kingdom. ' The Cardinal/ writes Giovanni 
Michiel, in his interesting report on the state of England, to 
the Venetian Senate,^ *at present is in his fifty-seventh year, 
and on him rest the weight and government of the kingdom, 
both spiritual and temporal, in both of which capacities he 
has certainly not disappointed, nor does he disappoint the 
<expectation entertained of his integrity, sincerity, and great 
worth ; so that the cause why he failed to obtain the Pope- 
dom heretofore,* when so nearly elected, is clearly mani- 
fested, Grod having reserved him for this other especial 
purpose, were it solely to bring back England to her obedi- 
«ence to the Church and to relieve the country from schism. 
For in truth the result procured at his hands could not have 
been attained through those of any one else, it being the 
universal opinion that in the whole world no other person 
could be found with so many qualities as he possesses, for 
besides his dignity and station, his learning and goodness 
are infinite ; and what matters much to move these people, 
his nobility was so great ; but then, to gain the English en- 
tirely (and in this consisted everything), he was their country- 
man and spoke their language. In this joint pontificate and 
reign he therefore goes irom. day to day, continuing his edi- 
fication with wonderful improvement, through the imitation 
and example afforded by his actions and his life, which all 

^ Staie Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives oj 
Venice. May 13, 1657. Giovanni Michiel arrived in England, as am- 
bassador from the Republic of Venice to Queen Mary, May 22, 1564. 
^ In November and December, 1549. 
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who know him know to be utterly undefiiled by any sort of 
passion or worldly interests, as in what oonoems his office 
he is not influenced either by the authority of princes, or by 
the ties of blood, of friendship, or of any other sort, being most 
staict with everybody and unparalleled. For these qualities 
therefore, in proportion as he is beloved and revered by the 
King and Queen and imiversally, so is he in secret envied 
and hated by some of those who rule, because they are na 
longer able to advance themselves by authority and favour, 
as they were accustomed to do formerly, having to submit 
and refer everything to him, so that they are compelled ta 
act with great caution, much more so than was their wont ; 
as otherwise a mere hint given by him to the Queen about 
the misconduct of any one of them, would suffice to deprive 
him of his authority and grade, and to have him severely 
punished according to his demerits. Such is the force of his 
testimony and the trust reposed in him. From this his so 
great and extraordinary authority, it may with truth be 
said that he is both king and prince, though he exercises it 
BO graciously and modestly as if he were the least of them, 
not choosing in any way to interfere, not even in public 
affairs, unless in such as are especially assigned to him, refer- 
ring himself for the others, and leaving them to those they 
concern. 

From this high estate the Cardinal was now to &I1, and 
to take to heart, at the moment when his prosperity was the 
most dazzling, the words of his own recent discourse, that 
* vanity of vanities, all was vanity.' Seated in the chair of 
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St. Peter was now no longer the friendly Julius, but a pontiff 
who had always proved himself the bitterest enemy of the 
English Legate. John Peter Caraffa had been elected, solely 
by the influence of France, to wear the tiara as Paul IV., 
and consequently his sympathies in the political disputes of 
the hoiur were utterly and wholly on the side of France. 
War, in spite of the diplomatic efforts of Pole to cement a 
peace between the two countries, had broken out between 
Spain and France, and England had been gradually drawn 
into the struggle. The Pope hotly espoused the cause of 
France, and openly showed himself the foe of the Empire. 
He accordingly declared that it was impossible for him to be 
represented in a country with which he was at war, and 
cancelled the Cardinars commission. 

Mary was almost beside herself at this step ; she was now 
aware of the infidelities of her husband, and of his insolent 
indifference towards her ; she was detested by the nation on 
account of her bigotiy ; the only two consolations she pos- 
sessed were her religion and the companionship of the Legate, 
who, during the absence of Philip, had been appointed her 
counsellor and adviser. And now to her awful dismay the 
Pope, for whom she had sacrificed her subjects' affection, had 
become her enemy, and the one friend she owned in her 
solitude was to be deprived of his chief dignity ! She wrote 
a letter of remonstrance to the Vatican, alluding to the 
services she had rendered the Holy See, and stating how 
necessary it was in the present condition of England that a 
Legate with supreme authority should be on the spot to 
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direct and control affairs ; she concluded by imploring Paul 
to reconsider his decision, and to grant her request. Her 
petition was strongly supported by the Council, who spoke 
in the highest terms of Pole, and at the same time informed 
the Supreme Pontiff that the legatine authority had been 
immemorially attached to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Paul, softened by this pleading from those who had served 
him so well, replied that he would gratify the wishes of the 
Queen ; but at the same time he resolved to wound Pole. 
Hie Holiness agreed to be represented in England by a legate, 
but transferred the commission from its present holder to 
one Peto, a Greenwich fiiar. * On Monday there .was Con- 
sistory,* writes the Venetian ambassador at Bome to the 
Doge,* ' in which, after the usual audiences, the Pope said 
that he had been inspired by the Holy Spirit to make cardinal 
the confessor of the Queen of England, a very old man, a bare- 
footed friar, who had led a good life and was well-lettered. 
This promotion made by his Holiness caused great surprise to 
the whole college, and Cardinal Caraffa assured many cardi- 
nals, by the most stringent oaths, that until the hour when it 
was done he knew nothing of the Pope's will to make this 
friar a cardinal ; but what matters more, and is considered 
a thing of great moment, he was given the legation of the 
kingdom of England, held hitherto by the right reverend and 
most illustrious Pole/ 

On hearing this news, Sir Edward Carne, the English 

* State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives o 
Venice. June 15, 1557. 
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ambassador at Borne, demanded audience of the Pope. Paul 
confirmed the intelligence. He had, said his Holiness, 
afflatta Divino n/mnine, created Mar Fiero Peto cardinal, 
and had given him the legation of England, having the fullest 
confidence in his goodness and doctrine ; and by so doing 
his Holiness hoped that he had done what; was pleasing to the 
Queen of England and beneficial for her kingdom. Sir 
Edward replied that with regard to Peto personally he was 
willing to believe, afber the character given him by his 
Holiness, that the friar was a learned man and a good 
Christian ; nor would England object at having one English- 
man more raised to the dignity of cardinal. But that Peto 
should replace Pole as Legate was a very different matter. 
Peto was an * old dotard ' who could not bear any fatigue, 
but would merely remain in his cell reciting orisons, whilst 
Pole was a statesman, greatly loved by the Queen and enjoy- 
ing her full confidence. It was a mistake to call Peto the 
Queen's confessor. He had confessed her Majesty but once, 
when she was a mere child of seven years of age, and since 
then they had never met. Nor would such an appointment 
benefit England. His Holiness had been in that country,' 
and he knew that the people there did not esteem any one 
*who was not of very noble lineage, or very wealthy or 
powerful through armed retainers and dependent on the 
crown ; * hence the friar, having none of these prerogatives, 
no respect would be paid him. Paul, however, coldly replied 

1 Paul lY., as Gian Pietro Caraffa, had been nuncio in England from 
Leo X. from February 1514 until the spring of 1516. 
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that he declined to alter the appointment, as he intended to 
summon Pole to Eome to avail himself of the Cardinars 
counsel and assistance in rebvs magnis et difficiUimis. Find 
ing that it was useless to further discuss the matter Sir Edward 
took his leave, but on withdrawing b^ged as a personal favour 
to himself that a special courier might be despatched to 
London from the Vatican, with the news of the decision 
that the Pope had arrived at, because he, as English am- 
bassador, dared not send such unwelcome intelligence to his 
sovereign. To this Paul consented.' 

To the grief of the Supreme Pontiff, however, the cause 
he favoured was not successful. Spain was everywhere 
triumphant, and after the battle of St. Quentin, Paul 
thought it more prudent to sever his alliance with France 
and come to terms with Philip. Once more, therefore, there 
was peace between England and the Vatican ; still the late 
unhappy L^ate was to derive no benefit from the advantages 
that accrued from the pacification. The Pope refused to 
reinstate him in the office of Legate, though the Greenwich 
friar was dead, having passed away shortly after the appoint- 
ment had been conferred on him. In vain Pole pleaded with his 
enemy. He alluded to the services he had given the Church 
— services such as no other legate had rendered for centuries ; 
to the zeal which he had displayed in England ; to the devo- 
tion to Borne which had been the chief feature in his career, 
and then in his old age, after such a faithful past, to be 

' State Papers relating to English affairs existing in the Archives of 
Venice, June 15, 1557. 
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remoYed from his high office and degraded in the eyes of 
whole Europe ! It was hard, it was cruel. * Your Holiness/ 
he moaned, ' is taking my life from me ! ' 

He spoke truly. Mortification, anxiety, and a humiliation 
that he knew was undeserved, were eating into his very 
heart and rapidly shoi'tening his days. He had never been 
strong, and his sickly frame, weakened by recent ague and 
fever, was robbed of the vitality necessary to make a stand 
against the depression caused by severe disappointment and 
grievous injustice. He died within a few hours of the 
demise of his cousin and Queen. 

An interesting letter giving an account of his last 
moments is in existence. ' I wrote to your Magnificence 
last week,' writes the Monsignor Priuli, the bosom friend 
of Pole and his confidential secretaiy, to his brother Messer 
Antonio,' Hhat the most serene Queen's life was in danger, 
and also that of my Bight Eeverend Lord likewise, since 
when it has pleased God so to increase the malady of both 
one and the other, that on the 17th inst., seven hours after 
midnight, the Queen passed from this life, and my Right 
Beverend Lord followed her at seven o'clock on the evening 
of the same day, and each departed with such piety as might 
have been expected from persons who had led such lives. 
During their sickness they confessed themselves repeatedly 
and communicated most devoutly, and two days before their 

1 November 1558. I am indebted for a translation of this letter to Mr. 
Rawdon Brown, who kindly sent me from Venice some of his unpublished 
MSS. The reference to this letter is St. Mark's Library, cod. xxiv. eh. x. 
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end they each reoeiyed extreme unction, after which it seemed 
as if they rallied and were much comforted, according to the 
fruit of that holy medicine. Although two days previously 
it had been intimated to his Bight Beverend Lordship that 
there was scarcely any hope of the most serene Queen's re- 
covering from her infirmity (this being done in order that 
the news of her demise coming less suddenly might prove less 
grievous to him), nevertheless after the event it was thought 
well to delay its announcement until his Lordship should be 
more composed. Though by no means it could have been 
long deferred, yet in contradiction to this project one of our 
country people told it him, on hearing which, after remain- 
ing silent for a short while, he then said to his intimate friend, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, and to me, who were present, that 
in the whole course of his life nothing had ever yielded him 
greater pleasure and contentment than the contemplation of 
God's providence as displayed in his own person and in that 
of others ; and that in the course of the Queen's life and of his 
own he had ever remarked a great conformity, as she, like 
himself, had been harassed during so many years, for one 
and the same cause, and afterwards, when it pleased GU)d to 
raise her to the throne, he had greatly participated in all her 
other troubles entailed by that elevation. He also alluded 
to their relationship, and to the great similarity of their 
dispositions, and to the great confidence which her Majesty 
demonstrated in him, saying that besides the immediate 
mischief which might result from her death, he could not but 
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feel deep grief thereat ; yet, by Grod's grace, that same faith 
and reliance on the Diyine Providence which had ever com- 
forted him in all his adversities greatly consoled him likewise 
in this so grievous a catastrophe. He uttered these words 
with such earnestness that it was evident they came from 
his very heart, and they even moved him to tears of consola- 
tion at perceiving how our Lord God, for such a wound 
received at such a moment, had granted a balm so valid and 
efficacious, and which might soothe not only himself but also 
all who loved him. His Eight Beverend Lordship then 
remained quiet and silent for about a quarter of an hour ; 
but though his spirit was great, the blow nevertheless having 
entered into his flesh, brought on the paroxysm earlier and 
with more intense cold than he bad hitherto experienced, so thai 
he said he felt this would be his last. He therefore desired that 
there might be kept near him the book containing those 
prayers which are said for the dying. He then had vespers 
repeated as usual, and the complin, which part of the office 
yet remained for him to hear ; and this was about two hours 
before sunset, having on this very same morning heard mass 
also, as was his daily custom. And, in flne, it was evident 
that as in health that sainted soul was ever turned to God, 
so likewise in this long and troublous infirmity did it continue 
thus until his end, which he made so placidly that he seemed 
to sleep rather than to die.' 

It was not long before the English Catholics, who lis- 
tened to the cheers which ushered in the accession of Eliza- 
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beth, were made to see that the ' Holy Mission ' of Cardinal 
Pole had proved itself a grievous failure^ and that a religion 
foimded by force and built up by persecution is a vain and 
unstable thing, only requiring the terrorism that established 
it to be withdrawn to fall in swift ruin to the ground. 
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A PRINCESS OF THE PERIOD. 

GabrielU. — ^Mais c'est quelquefois bien ennuyeux d'etre Princes8e.~> 
BabagM, Act i. 8C. 4. 

No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope. — The Critic, 

There are few remarks more treasured by biographers than 
that the indications of genius make themselves felt almost 
at the very dawn of reflection. The child, we know, is 
father of the man, and the subjects which strongly interest 
his youth often lead him on to that after study which secures 
fame for his ripening years. "We are told that Petrarch when 
a boy was always beating a retreat to silent haunts in order 
to scribble sonnets to certain of his gentler playmates. The 
early days of Sir Joshua Eeynolds were spent, much to his 
father's disapproval, in sketching the faces of the different 
visitors who called at the house. Opie, instead of sawing 
planks in the paternal carpenter's shop, received many a cuff 
for drawing scenes with red chalk upon the deal boards 
around him. Bossuet, when at school, shunned all boyish 
games, but dearly loved to hold forth upon any subject to 
any audience he could collect in the playing-fields. Milton 
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has sung to us in memorable verse what were his aspirations 
as a hid : — 

When I was yet a child, no childish play- 
To me was pleasing : all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good : myself I thought 
Bom to that end, bom to promote all truth, 
All righteous things. 

Bacon, when scarcely out of the nursery, was so noted for 
thoughtful observation that Queen Elizabeth nicknamed him 
'the young Lord-keeper.' Some of the finest passages of 
Kacine were composed whilst the author was yet a pupil at 
Port Royal ' Before seven years of age/ writes Boccaccio, 
'when as yet I had met with no stories, was without a 
master, and hardly knew my letters, I had a natural talent 
for fiction and produced some little tales.' Descartes, when a 
boy, was so fond of meditation that his companions used to 
call him *the Philosopher.' It was remembered in after 
years that the designer of the Eddystone Lighthouse was 
always busy in his boyhood with workmen's tools and 
mechanical objects. West, the president of the Royal 
Academy, is said when quite a stripling to have cried out, 
' A painter is a companion for kings.' At Eton, Walpole, 
who afterwards blossomed forth into the great minister of 
peace, had already given indications of the fame he was sub- 
sequently to acquire. 'I am most anxious to hear that 
Robert Walpole has spoken,* writes his tutor on the return 
of the young man to the House of Commons, * for I am con- 
vinced he will be a good orator.' Indeed, the list of the 
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promise of the cliild having been fulfilled by the man might 
be extended to almost any lengths 

Yet the contrary also holds equally good. How many 
instances have there been of a supposed dull boyhood break- 
ing through the apparently leaden clouds which envelop it, 
into the brilliant sunshine of a famous manhood? The 
youth of Goldsmith was most unpromising, and the author 
of the * Deserted Village ' was wont to declare that literature 
had no charms for him until he had reached the age of thirty. 
Swift, the cleverest man of his generation, only obtained his 
degree with difficulty. Hume, the historian, was looked 
upon, when a boy, as only fit for a stool in a merchant's 
office. All who came in contact with Boileau, the famous 
poet and critic, put him down as a singularly stupid youth. 
' If it pleases God to take from me any of my children,' said 
the father of Isaac Barrow, * I hope it may be Isaac, as he is 
the least promising,' — Isaac Barrow, one of the greatest of our 
pulpit-orators, and whose sermons served for models to the 
famous Chatham ! And did not the mother of Sheridan 
make the same blunder, and class the author of the * School 
for Scandal ' as the dullest and most hopeless of her sons ? 
The youth of Byron — the greatest genius of this century — 
displayed no bent of his mind. * When a boy,' he writes, * I 
could never bear to read any poetry whatever without 
disgust and reluctance.' There is nothing in the dull 

* History of Switzerland ' to indicate the eloquence of thought 
and grandeur of style of him who wrote years afterwards the 

* Decline and Fall of the Eoman Empire.' Genius, we know, 

VOL. I. o 
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* does what it must, but talent does what it can ; ' still from 
these examples we learn the impossibility of setting any hard 
and fast line for the precise date when genius feels its power 
and gives birth to action. Its full fruit may appear almost 
at the dawn of manhood, or not ripen until old age. 

One name, however, which Englishmen will always re- 
member with pride, fully justified the promise it held out. 
In the case of the accomplished daughter of Ann Boleyn, the 
tree put forth its splendid blossom very shortly after the 
planting. The Princess Elizabeth of Hatfield, immersed in 
her classical studies, astonishing her frequent visitors by the 
extent of her erudition, and delighting the heart of her old 
tutor by the depth and originality of her attainments, was 
undoubtedly the herald of the wise, fearless Queen who gave 
liberty of worship to the Protestants, who freed Europe 
from the terror of a general submission to Spain, and who 
presided so skilfully over the councils directed by Cecil and 
Walsingham. In her case the intelligence of the child was 
indeed the precursor of the genius of the woman. The severe 
trials amid which the girlhood of the Princess had been passed, 
coupled with her great intellectual gifts, were the means of 
endowing her with a firmness of character and a practical 
experience which stood her in good stead when she came to 
wear the crown. 

The daughter of a woman sentenced to death for the 
crime of adultery, disliked by her father and branded with 
the stigma of illegitimacy, the early years of Elizabeth 
were spent in neglect and obscurity. Her governess. Lady 
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Margaret Brian, thus writes of the condition of the unhappy 
girl in whose veins ran royal blood, and who was one day 
to be the sovereign of a mighty people. ' She hath neither 
gown, nor kirtle, nor petticoat, nor no manner of linen 
for smocks, nor kerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor rails, nor body- 
stitchets, nor handkerchiefs, nor mufflers, nor biggins. All 
these her Grace must take. I have driven off as long as 
I can, but by my troth I can drive it no longer.' Mother- 
less and worse than fatherless, the atmosphere of the Court, 
with its coarse jests, its open amours, and its general profli- 
gacy of tone, was no fitting home for little Bess. Hunston 
was assigned for her residence, and here she was brought up 
in fond companionship with her sister Mary. The two young 
girls had much in common to increase the natural affection 
which they then entertained towards each other : both were 
the daughters of women disliked by their lord, both were out 
of favour with their father, both had been declared illegiti- 
mate, and both were absorbed by their studies. * So preg- 
nant and ingenious were either,' says Haywood, ' that they 
desired to look upon books as soon as the day began to break. 
The horce matutinas were so welcome that they seemed to 
prevent the night's sleeping for the entertainment of the 
morrow's schooling.' 

And this was the mode of their * schooling.* Their 
first hours were spent in prayer and other religious exer- 
cises, in reading the Old Testament and listening to some 
exposition on a text in the New. Tlie rest of the morning 
they were instructed either in language or in some of the 

o 2 
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liheml sciences, or moral learning, or other subject * collected 
oat of such authors as did best conduce to the instruction of 
princes.* Study over, they amused themselves with lute or 
viol, and, wearied with that, practised their needle. ' This,* 
81V8 the old chronicler, 'was the circular course of their 
employment : God was the centre of all thar actions.' We 
read that Elizabeth, when six years old, presented to her 
brother Prince Edward ' a shirt of cambric as a New Year's 
gift,' and upon the same festival, a year later, ' a braser of 
needlework/ both of which are described as her own making. * 
Both the young Princesses were brought up in the religion 
of their father. Though our eighth Henry had sanctioned 
the Reformation, he was a rigid Catholic, with the one ex- 
ception of claiming the supremacy in things ecclesiastical, 
and adhered to the old creed with all the fervour of the 
most bigoted Papist. To use the words <^ a Protestant who 
lived in those evil days, and who did not approve of the lax 
views of bluff King Hal, * though the whore of Babylon is 
fallen in England already, yet her trish-trash remained for the 
iniquities of the people. God, through the King, had cast 
the devil out of this realm, yet both he and we sup of the 
broth in which the devil was sodden.' Maintaining these 
views, it was not probable that the father would allow his 
children to profess any religion but that which he himself 
followed. Though holding very different opinions in after- 
life the one from the other, the two sisters at this period were 
both devout Catholics, and most diligent in all the duties 

1 State Papertf Foreign. Edited by Rev. J. Stevenson. Preface. 
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taught by Home. It was not until Elizabeth had reached 
the age of fourteen, and her brother Edward had ascended 
the throne, that a change took place in the religious teaching 
of the Princess. It had been decided, by the ruling body 
to whom the government of the realm was entrusted, that the 
young King should be educated in the principles of the 
Beformation. Mary, firm then as she always was in her 
devotion to the Catholic Church, declined to cast in her lot 
with those of the new faith, and withdrew from the Court. 
Elizabeth, deeply attached to her brother, refused to be parted 
from him, and accordingly was allowed to enter upon the 
same course of moral and intellectual training as the boy- 
king. Subject to the instruction of the two most accomplished 
scholars of their time. Dr. Coxe and Sir John Cheke, Eliza- 
beth enjoyed the education common to the sterner sex as well 
as that which was more especially suitable to her own. She 
not only could read Cicero and Aristotle with ease, but she 
could talk fluently in French and Italian. 

At a very early age she had proved herself no mean 
French scholar — especially when we bear in mind that 
Continental languages were at that time seldom studied in 
England. Among the many precious books in the British 
Museum, there is a rare little volume entitled *A godly 
medy tacyon of the Christian soule concerning a love towards 
God and Hys Christe, compyled in French e by Lady Mar- 
garete, Quene of Naver, and aptely translated into Englysh 
by the ryght vertuouse Lady Elyzabeth, daughtir of our late 
Soverayne Kynge Henri the viii.' The translation, it is said^ 
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is far from perfect ; but that a girl of twelve should have 
beeu capable of doing such work at all is most commendable. 
Elizabeth, in a letter we have to Catherine Parr, admits that 
her work is * all imperfect and incorrect,' and that having 
* joined the sentences together, as well as the capacity of her 
simple wit and small learning could extend themselves, she 
knows it in many places to be rude, and nothing done as 
it should be.' * 

For reasons which it seems difficult to understand, 
Elizabeth was, shortly after this arrangement had been 
entered into, removed from the companionship of her brother. 
Mary was resirling at Newhall, in Essex, and it had been 
rightly held by the Council that the interviews between her- 
self and Edward should only occasionally take place. The 
boy King was being educated in the rigid principles of Calvin- 
ism, and it was deemed unwise that those principles should 
in any way be shaken or interfered with by the Catholic 
arguments of the bigoted Mary. Already the influences of 
the elder sister had been noticed as dangerous to the Protes- 
tantism of Edward. ' When the Lady Mary, her sister,' 
writes the Countess of Feria,* * who ever kept her house in 
very Catholic manner and order, came to visit the King, her 
brother, he took special content in her company (I have heard 
it from an eye-witness), would ask her many questions, pro- 
mise her secrecy, carrying her that respect and reverence as 
if she had been his mother ; and she again, in her discretion, 

* State Pc^rB, Foreign. Edited by Rev. J. Stevenson. Preface See 
also H earners Sylloge, 162. 

^ Memoirs of Jane Dormer, Countess of Feria. Stevenson's Preface. 
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advised him in something that concerned himself, .... 
this noted by her tutors, order was taken that these visits 
should be very rare, alleging that they made the King sad 
and melancholy.' 

During the last three years of his life, Edward saw his 
sister only three times. That he should have been separated 
from Mary is easily to be understood, but why should he 
have been separated from Elizabeth % She had been his 
fellow-pupil, she professed the Protestant faith, there had 
been nothing in her opinions to render her an unfit companion 
for her brotlier : why then should she have been removed 
from him 1 We know not. Her sepaiation being decided 
upon, and too young to have the command of an establish- 
ment of her own, she was placed under the charge of Catherine 
Parr, the Queen-dowager. She had better have remained 
learning her lessons with her brother. 

Elizabeth, had she lived in these days, would never have 
been enrolled as a professional beauty, but she had several 
good points about her which would have been attractive in 
any woman, and which were of course doubly attractive in 
a princess. Her eyes were expressive, her complexion was 
exquisitely fair, her hair was luxuriant, and her budding 
figure gave promise of much grace and majesty. She had 
now arrived at that susceptible age when the heart, controlled 
by no experience, and oblivious of all social considerations, 
pants for sympathy and affection ; the age when schoolboys 
write sonnets to the baker's daughter, and schoolgirls worship 
an ancient drawing-master. The Queen-dowager had soon 
been consoled for the loss of her husband j scarcely had a few 
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weeks elapsed since Henry breathed his last, than she united 
herself to the handsome brother of the Duke of Somerset, the 
proud and ambitious Lord Admiral. On her removal from 
her brother, Elizabeth went to live, as we have said, with the 
Queen-dowager, and consequently had to pass much of her 
time in the pleasant society of the Admiral. To this com- 
panionship the young Princess was far from averse. If we 
are to credit the evidence of her waiting* woman, she appears, 
duiing this period, to have had an appreciation of the opposite 
sex which shows that she was a true daughter of Anne 
Boleyn, however much herpatemity might have been disputed. 
Lady Somerset, we read, found great fault in consequence of 
* my Lady Elizabeth going in a barge upon Thames, and for 
other light parts ; ' whilst Catherine Parr said that upon 
one occasion her husband * looked in at the gallery window 
and saw my Lady Elizabeth cast her arms about a man's 
neck.' ^ The Admiral was, however, the last to throw the 
stone at the Princess, for there had passed between him and 
the young girl placed under his roof familiarities, perhaps 
innocent, but capable of grave misconstruction. Let us 
give heed to the evidence of Katherine Ashley, the governess 
of Elizabeth : 2— 

*At Chelsea the Admiral would come many mornings 
into the Lady Elizabeth's chamber before she was ready, and 
sometimes before she did rise. And if she were up, he 
would bid her good morrow, and ask how she did, or strike 

1 Stevenson's Preface. Haynes' State Papers^ p. 96. 

2 State Papers, Domestic. Edited by R, Lemon. February 4, 1649, 
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her upon the back, .... and so go forth through his lodg- 
ings. And if she were in her bed he would open the cur- 
tains and bid her good morrow, and make as though he 
would come at her. ... At Seymour Place, when the 
Queen lay there, he did use a while to come up every morn- 
ing in his night-gown, bare-legged, in his slippers, where he 
found, commonly, the Lady Elizabeth at her book. And 
then he would look in at the gallery door and bid my Lady 
Elizabeth good morrow, and go his way.* 

As became one entrusted not only with the education, 
but with the morals of her pupil, Mrs. Ashley * told my lord 
it was an unseemly sight to come so bare-legged to a maiden's 
chamber ; with which he was angry, but he left it.* From 
the State Papers we learn a little more concerning this very 
delicate matter. * As touching my Lord's boldness in the 
Lady Elizabeth's chamber (the Lord I take to record),* 
writes the governess, * I spoke so out to him, yea, and said 
that it was complained on to my Lord of the Council, yet he 
would swear, " What do I ? I would that all saw it.*' 
And I could not make him leave it. At last I told the 
Queen of it, who made a small matter of it to me, and said 
she would come with him herself. And so she did ever 
after.* 

In spite of the Queen making * a small matter of it,' 
Mrs. Ashley told one Parry, an attendant of the Lady Eliza- 
beth, that — * The Admiral loved but the Princess too well, 
and had so done a good while; and that the Queen was 
jealous of her and him, insomuch that one time the Queen^ 
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suspecting the often access of the Admiral to the Lady 
Elizabeth, came suddenly upon them when they were both 
alone, he having her in his arms, wherefore the Queen fell 
out both with the Lord Admiral and with her Grace 
also/ 

Indeed matters had now arrived at such a pass that the 
indignant wife insisted upon the removal of Elizabeth from 
her household, and that there should be no more cause for 
offence. For the sake both of the Princess and the Admiral, 
the scandal was kept a profound secret. Though separated, 
the Queen-dowager wrote to Elizabeth, and the Admiral 
was allowed to add a word, so that it might appear to the 
world as if nothing had ruffled the even tenour of the Queen- 
dowager's household, and that the Princess had left of her 
own accord. Three months after this expulsion of Elizabeth, 
the Queen-dowager died within a few days of her confine- 
ment. Before passing away, and being conscious that the 
end was nigh, she spoke to her faithful attendant of the 
sorrows which had recently been oppressing her. It is easy 
to see to what she alludes. 

* Two days before her death,' writes Elizabeth Tyrwhyt,* 
' she, having my Lord Admiral by the hand, spake these 
words : " My Lady Tyrwhyt, I am not well handled, for 
those that be about me care not for me, but stand laughing 
at my grief : and the more good I will to them, the less 
good they will to me." Whereupon my Lord Admiral 
answered, " Why, sweetheart, I would you no hurt." And 

Haynes, p. lOS. Stevenson's Preface. 
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she said to him again, aloud, '* No, my Lord, I think so ; " 
and immediately she said to him, in his ear, ^' But, my Lord, 
you have given me many shrewd taunts." These words, I 
perceived, she spake with good memory ; and very sharply 
and earnestly, for her mind was sore unquieted.' 

On the death of his wife, the Admiral, whose heart was 
always well under the control of his ambition, looked about 
to see to whom he could unite himself so as to further his 
advancement. Six weeks after the death of Henry he had 
married Catherine Parr, and six weeks after the death of 
Catherine Parr he was scheming to secure the hand of Lady 
Jane Grey. Rebuffed in this quarter by the lady's father, 
he bethought himself of the damsel to whom he had so often 
bade * good morrow ' in the scanty garb which repose com- 
mands. To the match Elizabeth herself was far from 
averse. She had permitted those in attendance upon her to 
speak to her of the intentions of the Admiral, and had even 
employed them to correspond with the fascinating widower 
upon his visits to her house. Thomas Parry, one of her 
suite, asked her bluntly, * Whether, if the Council would 
like it, she would marry with the Admiral V To which the 
wary girl replied, * When that comes to pass, I will do as 
God shall put in my mind.' 

Katherine Ashley did not discourage the suit — perhaps 
she thought that after the familiarities that had taken place 
it was a very fitting termination to the flirtation of the 
past. She told Elizabeth that the Admiral would far rather 
have married her than the late Queen, had he had his own 
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will. * IIow did she know that ? ' asked Elizabeth. Then 
she said, * She knew it well enough both by himself and by 
others.' Another time she said, * You shall see, shortly, that 
he that would fain have had you before he married the Queen 
will come now to woo you.' ^ The govemess was right ; the 
Admiral came to woo, and did not find the Princess cruel. 
The contemplated mai-riage, however, attracted the attention 
of the Council, and it was considered most dangerous to the 
interests of the country that a man, so grasping and un- 
scrupulous as was the Admiral, should be permitted to 
strengthen his position by an alliance with one who stood so 
near the throne. Elizabeth was sent for by the Council and 
subjected to a severe examination ; buc the clever girl knew 
how to fence with her inquisitors and to divulge no more 
than she desired. 

*In no way,' writes Sir Robert Ty^whit, one of her 
examiners, to the Lord Protector, ' will she confess any prac- 
tice by ]^Irs. Ashley or the cofferer Parry concerning my Lord 
Admii-al, and yet I do see it in her face that she is guilty, and 
do perceive as yet she will abide more storms ere she accuse. 
Mrs. Ashley.' On the following day Sir Hobert, * by gentle 
persuasion,' gained a few additional particulars from her. 
' But I do assure your Grace,' he writes to Somerset, * she 
hath a very good wit, and nothing is gotten of her but by 
great policy.' Li spite, however, of his * great policy,' Eliza- 
beth had no intention of being pumped beyond a certain 
point. «My Lady's Grace,' dolefully writes Sir Robert, 
» Haynes, p. 103. Stevenson's Preface. 
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*doth plainly deny that she knoweth any more than she 
hath already opened to me. I do verily believe that there 
hath been some secret promise between my lady, Mi's. 
Ashley, and the cofferer never to confess to death ; and if it 
be so it will never be gotten of her but either by the King's 
Majesty or else by your Grace.' * Irritated that he, a man 
of the world and accustomed to command, should be baffled 
by a smart bold girl in her teens, Sir Robert now proceeded 
to terrify Elizabeth into admitting the charge he wished to 
bring against the Admiral. He told her how her fair fame 
had been dragged through the mire, and how grave were the 
reports circulated about her. It had been said tliat she had 
already given to the Admii-al all that it was in her power to 
give, and that she was even now quick with the fruits of such 
sinful intimacy. Here Sir Robeit in trying to prove too much 
had overshot the mark, and his indignant witness was not slow 
to take advantage of the false position in which he had now 
placed himself. Elizabeth wrote to the Lord Protector : ^ — 
'Master Tyrwhit and others,' she said, 'have told me 
that there goeth rumoura abroad which be gi'eatly both 
against my honour and honesty (which above all other things 
I esteem), which be these — that I am in the Tower, and 
with child by my Lord Admiral. My Lord, these are 
shameful slanders, for the ^hich, besides the great desire I 
have to see the King's Majesty, I shall most heartily desire 
your Lordship that I may come to the Court, after your first 
deoermination, that I may show myself there as I am.' 
1 Haynes, p. 88. Stevenson's Preface. * Ibid, 
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Her prayer was not acceded to, and Sir Robert still 
essayed his utmost to wring from the girl some admission 
which would bring the bold suitor to the block. It was in 
vain. * Her Grace,* he writes,* * will in no wise confess that 
either before or after that Kate Ashley spoke to her touching 
the marriage betwixt her and my Lord Admiral, than which 
I think nothing moje untrue, and do well perceive that she 
will no more accuse Mistress Ashley than she will her own 
self. If your Grace did know all my persuasions with her, 
all manner of ways, weighing her honour and surety one 
way, and the danger to the country, your Grace would not a 
little marvel that she will no more cough out matter than 
she doth.' 

Elizabeth, however, refused to * cough ' out anything, and 
her obstinacy was imitated by those attached to the house- 
hold. *They all sing one song,' cries the disappointed 
counsellor, * and so I think they would not do unless they 
had set the note before : for surely they would confess, or 
else they could not so well agree.' The scanty confession 
was, however, considered by the Council sufficient to serve 
their purpose. The Lord Admiral was charged with having 
* attempted and gone about to marry the King's Majesty's 
sister, the Lady Elizabeth, second inheritor in remainder to 
the crown ; ' he was accused of high treason, tried, condemned 
and executed. Edward thus coldly records the death of his 

1 State Papersj Domestic, January 31, 1549. This is the only letter of 
Tyrwhit's relating to this matter among the State Papers ; the other part 
of the correspondence was carried off by Cecil, and is now among the papers 
at Hatfield. 
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uncle in his diary. * The Lord Sudeley, Admiral of England, 
was condemned to death, and died the March ensuiag.' 

The blow fell severely upon Elizabeth ; she * drooped,' 
and for some time declined to be comforted. In this affection 
for the Lord Admiral, the only man for whom she ever 
exhibited any real feeling, have we not the true reason why 
in after-life she shunned all matrimonial proposals ? Such 
an interpretation of her conduct is not improbable. A proud 
and imperious woman who had given her heart to a man, 
who had permitted him a licence which should not have 
occurred, who had been harshly cross-examined as to her 
conduct, and who had seen her lover torn from her arms and 
put to a shameful death, may well have declined to erase the 
event from her memory, or to permit another to make her 
forget her sorrows. The name of woman may be frailty, yet 
there have been daughters of the sex who have been constant 
to the memory of their first love, and more especially when 
such love has been connected with a sad and painful end. 
We read that Elizabeth could never bear to hear the Lord 
Admiral * discommended, but she is ready to make answer 
therein.' 

Elizabeth was now entrusted to the care of Lady Tyr- 
whit. * Katherine Ashley,' said the Council to the bereaved 
Princess,* * who heretofore hath had the special charge to see 
to the good education and government of your person, hath 
shown herself far unmeet to occupy any such place longer 
about your Grace; and we thereby thought convenient to 

1 HaTnes, p. 107. 
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send unto you the Lady Tyrwhit, to remain about you in 
lieu of the said Ashley, and to commit unto her the same 
charge about your person that Ashley had.' 

This change was at first far from appreciated by Eliza- 
beth. * She took the matter so heavily that she wept all that 
night, and loured all the next day,' she declined to listen to 
advice, and remained sulkily aloof. Gradually this obstinacy 
gave way before the sterling excellence of Lady Tyrwhit, 
and soon a strong feeling of friendship sprang up between 
the two ladies. The new governess was a most estimable 
creature, whilst the mental anguish which Elizabeth had of 
late undergone had greatly softened her character. We read 
that the Piincess was most earnest in her devotions, and 
diligently paid heed to all good counsel that was given her. 
Among the maxims drawn up by Lady Tyrwhit for her 
pupil were the following : * Use invocation of God's holy 
name. Think upon the needy once a day. Further the 
just suit of the poor. Help to pacify displeasure. Kill 
anger with patience. Make much of modesty. Be always 
one. Favour the friendless. Look chiefly to yourself. 
Once you were not here. Away you must, and turn to 
dust.' 1 

Elizabeth was now seventeen; she was mistress of a 

liberal establishment, and her education was well-nish 

finished. From her * Household Book ' ^ we ai*e let into the 

secret of her expenditure. Her income was equal to some 

30,000/. of our money, and permitted her to live in a state 

1 Stevenson's Preface. * See Camden's Society's Publications. 
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becoming her rank. Like many persons whose intellectual 
powers are well developed, the Princess was a gourmet^ and 
a large portion of her handsome allowance was spent on 
good living. Wheat could be bought in those days at twenty 
shillings a quarter, yet the bakehouse of her E-oyal Highness 
cost her over 200Z., or 1,200?. of our money. The expense 
of her kitchen came to nearly 600Z. ; poultry cost her over 
300Z. ; wax and candles are entered at 350?. ; coals and 
wood came to 200?. ; her * sauce ' (a comprehensive entry in- 
cluding vegetables) stands at 20?. ; beer and wine cost her over 
300?. ; the wages and liveries of her retainers are charged at 
over 400?. She was waited on by thirteen "gentlemen of the 
body, to each of whom was presented a coat which cost forty 
shillings : when we remember that money in those days is 
represented by six times the amount at the present time, we 
shall find that Elizabeth spent upon her household expendi- 
ture no less than some fifteen thousand a year. 

Some of the items entered in her household book strike 
us as very small compared with the sums she spent upon 
poultry and wax lights. Her charities for the year are put 
down at 7?. 15*. 8c?., little more than a third of what she 
spent upon * sauce.' The 'court milliner' of the period 
must have found her Royal Highness one of the shabbiest 
of her customers, for the Princess was then indiflerent to the 
fascinations of dress, and we read that * the maidenly apparel 
which she used in her brother's time made the noblemen's 
wives and daughters ashamed to be dressed and painted like 
peacocks.' Husbands who are called upon to settle the ' little 

VOL. I. p 
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bills * of the great milliners of to-day would be only too happy 
to find such a modest item in their wives' accounts as the 
following : * To making a pair of upper bodies for her Grace 
12 pence; lining 15 pence; silk 4 pence:* even multiply 
this expenditure by six, and it can scarcely be considered 
alarming for a Princess of the blood. Elizabeth could, how- 
ever, occasionally launch forth, for we see that sometimes she 
paid thirty shillings a yard for black velvet, or nine pounds 
of our present money. 

In her later years, when the studious and economical 
Princess had developed into the vain and admiration-exacting 
old Queen, Elizabeth was one of the most expensively-dressed 
women in Europe. A list of the contents of her wardrobe is 
among the State Papers. In the year 1601, when she 
had attained the age of sixty-eight, her stock of wearing 
apparel comprised ninety-nine complete official costumes, one 
hundred and two * French gowns,* one himdred robes with 
trains, and sixty-seven without, one hundred and twenty-six 
* antique dresses,' one hundred and thirty-six * bodies,* one 
hundred and twenty-five tunics, ninety-six mantles, eighty- 
five peignoirs, eighteen mantillas, thirteen aprons, twenty- 
seven fans, and nine pairs of slippers. At her death, two 
years later, no fewer than three thousand articles of apparel 
were found in her several wardrobes. 

Study appears to have been at this time the great resource 
of the Princess. Ascham had been appointed her tutor, and 
under his scholarly supervision her progress was most rapid. 
In these days, what with school boards, middle-class examina- 
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tions, text-books on every conceivable subject, and * the 
higher education of women/ we expect much from the female 
mind ; yet even a very advanced damsel in this our day 
might find it difficult to hold her own in accomplishments 
against the Princess Elizabeth. According to the proud and 
admiring Ascham, his pupil, at the age of seventeen, could 
speak French and Italian as well as she spoke English ; she 
could talk Latin fluently, and read Greek fairly well ; she 
was deeply versed in theology ; she was fond of mathematics 
and philosophy ; she was no mere proficient in music, and 
her handwriting was exquisite. She not only read the 
classical authors, but thoroughly appreciated them, criticising 
their style, and weighing their merits. Her taste for culture 
followed her to the throne, and amid the grave affiiirs of 
government. "When placed in power, Ascham thus expresses 
his admiration of the studious habits of Elizabeth, in contra- 
distinction to the idleness and frivolity of the gilded youth 
attached to the Court* 

* It is your shame/ he writes,^ * (I speak to you, aU vou 
you]3i^|i||mtlemen of England), that one maid should go 
beyond you all in excellency of learning and knowledge of 
diverse tongues. Point forth six of the best given gentlemen 
of this Court, and all they together show not so much good- 
will, spend not so much time, bestow not so many hours, 
daily, orderly, and constantly for the increase of learning 
and knowledge, as doth the Queen's Majesty herself. Yea^ 

1 Ascham's Schoolnuutery p. 68. Stevexuoii's Preface. 

p 2 
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I believe that besides her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanish, she readeth here now at "Windsor more 
Greek every day than some prebendary of this Church doth 
read Latin in a whole week.' 

The intrigues of politics were now for a time to interfere 
with the quiet of her student life. The reign of Edward was 
rapidly di-awing to a close. The boy had always been sickly, 
and he was now so weak that it was remarked that the chain 
of gold which he wore around his neck, * which was then 
held a kingly ornament,' caused his feeble body to bow. One 
morning, whilst heated by playing tennis, he drank a deep 
draught of cold water, which resulted in his system catching 
a severe chill. Consumption set in ; the King was harassed 
by a hacking cough ; sleep could only be produced by the aid 
of narcotics ; his legs began to swell, his hair fell off, and the 
fevered skin peeled off in patches. Then the end came ; the 
royal lad, who has been called by the Reformers * a youth of 
much promise,' and by the E-itualists * a young tiger cub,' 
was spared further suffering and passed away. The events 
that followed are known to us all — the bequest of the Crown 
to Lady Jane Grey, through the wiles of the Duke of North- 
umberland, the result of the conspiracy, the accession of 
Mary, * and thus was the matter ended without bloodshed, 
which men feared would have brought the death of many 
thousands.' 

We have a portrait of Queen Mary at this time which has 
only recently seen the light, through the investigations of 
Mr. Rawdon Brown amid the Venetian State Papers. 
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Giaoomo Soranzo was ambassador from the Doge to St. 
James's, and he thus sketches the sovereign to whom he 
was accredited : ' — 

* She is low of stature, with a red and white complexion, 
and very thin : her eyes are white (bianchi) and large, and 
her hair reddish ; her face is round, with a nose rather low 
and wide, and were not her age on the decline she might be 
called handsome rather than the contrary. She is not of a 
strong constitution, and of late she suffers from headache and 
serious affection of the heart, so that she is often obliged to 
take medicine and also to be blooded. She is of very spare 
diet, and never eats until one or two p.m., although she rises 
at daybreak ; . . . she is endowed with excellent ability, and 
more than moderately read in Latin literature, especially with 
regard to Holy Writ; and besides her native tongue she 
speaks Latin, IVench, and Spanish, and understands Italian 
perfectly, but does not speak it. She is also very generous, 
but not to the extent of letting it appear that she rests 
her chief claim to commendation on this quality. . . . Her 
Majesty takes pleasure in playing on the lute and spinnet, 
and is a very good performer on both instruments ; but she 
seems to delight above all in arraying herself elegantly and 
magnificently, and her garments are of two sorts : the one a 
gown such as men wear, but fitting very close, with an under- 
petticoat which has a very long train ; and this is her ordi- 
nary costume, being also that of the gentlewomen of England. 
The other garment is a gown and boddice, with wide and 
^ Venetian State Papers, August 18, 1554. Edited by Bawdon Broirn. 
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hanging sleeyes in the French fashion, which she wears on 
state occasions. She also makes great use of jewels, wearing 
them both in her chaperon and round her neck, and as 
trimming for her gowns ; in which jewels she delights greatly, 
and although she has a great plenty of them left her by her 
predecessors, yet were she better supplied with money than 
she is, she would doubtless buy many more.' 

The rule of Mary was, as we know, far from popular. It 
was feared that her relationship with the Emperor would 
influence her foreign policy, whilst her marriage with the 
Spaniard and her bigoted adherence to the Catholic faith 
caused her rapidly to lose whatever hold she had upon the 
affection of her subjects. Murmurs were rife against her 
government, and, encouraged by France, the spirit of revolt 
was let loose. The Midland Counties rose up in arms under 
the Duke of Suffolk, and the men of Kent, under Wyatt, 
threatened London. For eight days the Queen was in grave 
danger; she was implored by those around the throne to 
retire to Windsor, nay, even to put the Channel between 
herself and her subjects, and find a refuge in Calais. But 
the courage of the Tudors was not to be quelled ; her foes 
might bum her palace down, they might come sword in hand 
into the presence chamber itself, yet she would die as the 
sovereign of her people, and not as an exile from them. The 
insurrection wsts crushed, yet it was one of those failures 
which only required plans to have been more carefully de- 
liberated upon to have resulted in a triumph. 

As soon as matters became somewhat settled, the question 
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which then agitated the Council was whether the Lady 
Elizabeth had taken any part in the recent conspiracy. 
France and Venice were openly hostile to Mary, yet amongst 
the constant correspondents of Elizabeth were the French 
and Venetian ambassadors. It was the wish of Henry of 
France to marry Elizabeth to young Courtenay, and raise 
her to the throne ; it was through the captains of the Venetian 
navy that Wyatt had been supplied with artillery ; a letter 
of Elizabeth had been found among despatches intercepted 
on the way to Paris. The Spanish ambassadors asserted that 
Elizabeth was deeply implicated in the late revolt, and advised 
the Queen to proceed to extremities against her. Mary was 
unwilling to believe ill of one to whom she was then much 
attached. She had only parted from her sister a few weeks 
ago, and on bidding her farewell had given her two handsome 
ornaments set with large and costly pearls. Elizabeth in 
her turn had professed^a deep attachment to Mary ; she had 
loyally given in her adherence to the throne, and, at the risk 
of sacrificing her position as leader of the Protestants, had 
attended Mass and toned down some of her more pronounced 
views touching the reformed faith. That her sister was guilty 
Mary refused to believe. Upon this point, which is one of 
the many secrets that history has refused to divulge, it was 
hoped that the recent researches amid the Venetian archives 
would throw some light. But no document has yet been 
found proving that Elizabeth was either directly or indirectly 
connected with the plots against Mary. The young lady her- 
self has given the best account of her movements at this time. 
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Quitting Woodstock she wrote with her diamond ring, on the 
window pane of the room she had occupied, these lines : — 

Much suspected by me 
Nothing proved can be 
Quoth Elizabeth prisoner. 

It was, however, considered advisable that the Princess 
should be summoned to London and be examined by the 
Council. Mary put the invitation in the politest manner. 
She informs her * right dear and entirely beloved sister ' that 
as she * might chance to be in some peril if any sudden 
tumult should arise,' it was expedient that she should make 
her repair to the Court, where she assured her she would be 
most warmly welcomed. Elizabeth was then staying at her 
country seat at Ashbridge, some thirty miles from London, 
and had no desire again to be put under the harrow of a 
cross-examination by the Privy Council. She pleaded ill- 
health, and expressed herself as unabl8 to undertake such a 
fatiguing journey. Mary waited patiently for a fortnight, 
but at the expiration of that time it became imperative to 
ascertain how matters really stood. The Spanish ambassadors 
declared she was guilty ; Wyatt, who was in prison, had 
directly accused her ; Mary herself began to grow suspicious. 

Two of the Queen's physicians were sent down to Ash- 
bridge, to report upon the health of the patient. They came 
to the conclusion that she was strong enough to travel to 
London; but as the Princess *much feared her weakness to 
be so great that she could not be able to travel and to en- 
dure the journey without peril of life,' the doctors were most 
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considerate of their fair charge, and went south by very 
easy stages. We have the itinerary. * The order of my Lady 
Elizabeth's Grace's voyage to the Court. Monday to Mr. 
Cooke's, 6 miles. Tuesday to Mr. Pope's, 8 miles. Wed- 
nesday to Mr. Stamford's, 7 miles. Thursday to Highgate, 
Mr. Cholmeleye's house, 7 miles. Friday to Westminster, 
5 miles.' ^ To drive some thirty miles in five days was an 
undertaking which could scarcely inflict much hui't upon 
the most delicate of invalids. Yet, if the truth were told, 
we fancy the young damsel was only feigning ill-health, for 
her experience of State examinations had not been happy, 
and she was anxious, if possible, to avoid the ordeal. 

Soranzo saw her on her arrival, and thus describes her : 
' She is now about twenty-one years old ; her figure and 
face are very haiidsome, and such an air of dignified majesty 
pervades all her actions, that no one can fail to suppose 
she is a queen. She is a good Greek and Latin scholar, and, 
besides her native tongue, she speaks Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian most perfectly, and her manners are very modest 
and affable. During the lifetime of King Edward, she held 
his opinion about the religion, but since the Queen's acces- 
sion she has adapted herself to the will of her Majesty.' 

On her appearance at Court, Elizabeth confronted her 
inquisitors with the imperious courage which in after-life so 
eminently characterised her. She gave the lie to her accu- 
sers, and maintained that all the charges brought against her 
were false. Still it was only her own word against that of 

1 State PaperSj Domestic, February 1 1, 1564. 
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her foes, and until her guilt or innocence could be definitely 
proved, it was thought advisable to keep her under close 
guard. The day before her committal to the Tower, she 
thus concludes her passionatiO appeal to her sister : ^ — 

*And again kneeling with all humbleness of my heart, 
because I am not suffered to bow the knees of my body, I 
humbly crave to speak with your Highness, which I would 
not be so bold to desire, if I knew not myself most clear as 
I know myself most true. And as for that traitor Wyatt, 
he might peradventure write me a letter, but on my faith I 
never received any from him, and as for the copy of my 
letter sent to the French king, I pray God confound me eter- 
nally if I ever sent him word, message, token, or letter by 
any means. And to this my truth I will stand unto my 
death your Highnesses most faithful subject that hath been 
from the beginning and will be to the end.* 

To this denial Mary gave no heed, and Elizabeth was 
committed to the Tower. And now the question arose what 
was to be done with her 1 The Imperial envoys loudly asserted 
that as long as the Princess was at liberty, England would 
ever be on the brink of revolt and conspiracy. The very 
life of Mary herself, they said, was not safe, nor was that of 
her fondly cherished husband. Her father-in-law, Charles V., 
to whose counsels she always paid much attention, told her 
sharply that her first duty was to consult her own safety, 
and that as long as matters remained in this dangerous state, 

1 State PaperSj Domestic^ March 16, 1554. 
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it was hardly to be expected that Philip would trust himself 
in the country. The position of Mary was far from secure ; 
her religion was suspected, her husband was hated, and 
there was a feeling abroad that England was to be subject 
to the foreigner. A curious conversation related in the 
State Papers, between three peasants, shows what was the 
feeling current among certain classes in the country : ^ — 
Jackman, * I would all priests were hanged ! ' 

* Grod forbid ! for the Queen^s Grace hath 
granted it,' 

* The Queen ? a vengeance take her ! ' 

* Amen.' 

* I may say it well, for before New Year's 
day, outlandish men will come upon our 
heads, for there be some at Plymouth 
already.' 

* Before twelve months you shall see all 
houses of religion up again with the 
Pope's laws.' 

•We ought not to have a woman to bear 

the sword.' 

*If a woman bear the sword, my Lady 

Elizabeth ought to bear it first.' 

The Lady Elizabeth was undoubtedly the favourite of 

the country, and her sister, worked upon by her Spanish 

advisers, began gradually to entertain jealousy and spiteful 
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^ State Papers, Domestic, January 11, 1554. Stevenson's Preface. 
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feelings towards one who in the days of her youth had been 
her playmate and favourite companion. Still she declared, 
with the sense of justice always strong in the English breast, 
that she could not proceed against Elizabeth until she had 
legal proof of her guilt. Legal proof it seemed impossible to 
obtain, and the Queen, therefore, adopted a compromise 
between the severity of the Spanish advice and the laxity of 
complete forgiveness. She would not keep her sister in the 
dungeons of the Tower, but she would confine her at Wood- 
stock, in strict but honourable seclusion. Greatly as Eliza- 
beth murmured at this imprisonment, it was the most foHu- 
nate circumstance that could have happened to her : she was 
removed from any chance of committing herself by listening 
to the intrigues that were being hatched at Versailles, or by 
paying heed to traitorous designs planned by hot-headed 
reformers. 

Though her confinement was honourable, and she lacked 
nothing save freedom, strict guard was kept over her. 
Sir Henry Bedingfield was her governor, and his orders 
were very precise. No stranger was to have access to her 
without special licence; all presents were to be examined 
before being delivered to her ; all gates were to be locked 
when she walked in the gardens, and the house during 
the night was to be patrolled by a body of guards. It 
was during this time that a former tutor of hers, one John 
Belmain, her * schoolmaster for the French tongue,' presented 
her with a translation of S. Basil's ' Epistle upon Solitary 
Life.' ' She is now, he says, * in solitude, as it were, and he 
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sends her this as an appropriate presen' , since solitude leads 
to the contemplation of God and the love of the unseen 
world.' ^ 

In this * solitude ' Elizabeth remained from the May of 
1554 to the June of 1555. Retirement had now produced 
reflection, and the Princess had arrived at the wise conclu- 
sion that it would better become her if she abjured alto- 
gether the perilous course of politics and remained content 
with the position in the State she should occupy. She 
wrote to Mary, informing her of this resolve, and begged for 
pardon. Her prayer was granted ; the sentence of imprison- 
ment was rescinded, and Elizabeth was sunmioned to Court. 
She was received graciously ; she was restored to her dignity 
as Princess of the Blood Royal, and an establishment suit- 
able to her position was assigned her at Hatfield. The 
humiliations of the past were at an end. At Court Elizabeth 
was treated with the distinction due to the next heir to the 
throne. During the festivities at Christmas, she was seated 
at the Queen's table nearest the cloth of estate. When a 
* grand spectacle of jousting ' was held upon the festival of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury, at which two hundred lances 
were broken, she sat with their Majesties and the aristocracy. 
The highest in the land did her homage. * Cardinal Pole, 
meeting her in the chamber of presence, kneeled down on 
his knees and kissed her hand ; and King Philip, meeting 
her, made such obeisance that his knee touched the ground.' 
Next the Queen she was the greatest lady in the land. 

1 Stevenson's Preface. 
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As the domestic and foreign policy pursued by the Queen 
became more and more oppressive to the country, the posi- 
tion of Elizabeth greatly increased in strength and stability, 
till at last it stood so prominently forward as to overshadow 
the power of the advisers of the Crown. Around her rallied 
the large body of the Anglican clergy, who were perfectly 
content with the spiritual influence and authority of their 
own branch of the Catholic Church ; the aristocracy and the 
landed gentry, whose proud blood boiled at the subservience 
of the interests of England to those of Spain ; the commer- 
cial middle classes, who saw their trade rapidly dwindling 
and quitting the country, and the yeomen and lower orders, 
who detested the foreigner simply because he was a foreigner. 

Elizabeth was the heroine of England, and men looked 
anxiously forward to the time when she should be summoned 
from Hatfield to take her seat upon the throne. She had 
not long to wait. It was evident to all that Mary was fast 
sinking into her grave, beneath the load of her public cares 
and private mortifications. Like some desperate gambler, she 
had staked her all upon one chance. She had embroiled 
her country in a bitter foreign war ; she had established, by 
the terrible coercion of persecution, a hated creed ; she had 
exhausted the national treasury and greatly crippled her 
own private resources ; ^ she had been indifferent to the 

1 Philip was not content with the large sums he openly obtained from 
England, but also made heavy demands upon the private resources of 
the woman who loved him so warmly, and whom he treated so cruelly. In 
after-life Elizabeth accased Philip of being not only a bad and heartless 
hoBband to her sister, but a man who did not think it beneath himself to 
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interests of the loyal, warm-hearted people over whom she 
had been called to rule — ^and for what ? To obtain the love 
of a cold, ambitious man, who had married her for political 
ends, and whose subsequent indifference and neglect made 
her, who had sacrificed all and had gained nothing in return, 
the laughing-stock of every boudoir and salon in Europe. 

Few scenes are sadder in history than those where the 
sickly, ill-favoured Mary, with all the . desperate passion of 
the spumed and childless wife, seeks to win back the love of 
her lord. His slightest hint is her command, and imme- 
diately acted upon. Philip regards France as his enemy. 
England at once throws down the gauntlet to France. 
Philip is the most intolerant of the defenders of the Catholic 
faith. Catholicism, as interpreted by Kome, becomes the 
religion of England. Philip is in want of money, the trea- 
sury is exhausted to supply his needs, and when that is not 
sufficient, his wife draws with both hands upon her own 
income. Philip is anxious to consolidate his position by the 
birth of an heir. How the Queen prays for the joys of 
maternity, till long harping upon one subject causes her to 

make constant encroachments upon his wife's income. When we remember 
Mary's simple mode of life and unostentatious habits, these items, to be met 
with in the State Papers, seem suspicious : — 

Easter to Michaelmas. 1 Mary. To Sir Edmond Peck- 
ham, Knight, High Treasurer of the Queen's Mint, for £ s, d. 
her private and necessary expenses .... 32,848 6 5 
Michaehnas to Easter. 1 and 2 Mary (as above) . . 41,894 8 3 
Easter to Michaelmas. 2 and 3 Mary (as above) . . 45,582 12 7 

How were these large sums spent ? especially when we remember that they 
are equivalent to six times the amount of our present money I 
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mistake disease for an answer to her fervent petitions ! It 
is always Philip and never herself. And now all this un- 
selfishness she feels has been exercised in vain. Hated by 
her subjects, deserted by her husband, cheered by no infant's 
caress, the religion she has established only awaiting her end 
to be abolished, the unjust war that she waged resulting in 
a grave humiliation to her country, stricken, crushed, heart- 
broken, she passes out into the eternal future. 

* I have before me/ writes Mr. Stevenson, the accom- 
plished editor of the earlier portion of the Elizabethan State 
Papers, * a little book of prayers which seems to have belonged 
to her. It opens of its own accord at a page which is blurred 
and stained more than any of the other of its well-worn leaves. 
There we may read the two secrets of her life, the two leading 
ideas of her existence. The one is a prayer for the unity of 
the Holy Catholic Church ; the other is a prayer for the safe 
delivery of a woman with child. It pleased Grod that in 
neither case should the prayer of faith prevail ; and, however 
humble may have been her submission, disappointment was 
death.* 

The removal of Mary paved the way for the succession of 
her sister. Elizabeth, enlightened by the experience of the 
past, ascended the throne, and proved that the discipline of 
her youth had not been in vain, for her reign is known in 
history as one of the most brilliant and judicious in the 
annals of sovereignty. 
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THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise ; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

Macaulay. 

At last the day, big, not with the fate of Cato and of Kome, 
but of England and the Protestant cause, had anived. After 
months of preparation the splendid fleet which Philip of 
Spain destined for the humiliation of the English and the 
establishment of Catholic ascendency, was ready to quit the 
harbour and put to sea. It consisted of one hundred and 
twenty-nine ships of war, well supplied with cannon, and 
containing provisions sufficient to feed a powerful army for 
six months. On board was a vast mass of soldiery, animated 
with all the enthusiasm of the fiercest religious bigotry. 
The plan formed by the King of Spain was that the Armada 
should sail to Dunkirk, should there embark the Spanish 
troops in the Netherlands, under the command of the Duke 
of Parma, then cross over to Margate, land the Spanish 
army, and at one sudden and decisive blow complete the 
conquest of England. The expedition, which was thus to 
crush the might of a whole nation, was no mere vulgar 

VOL. I. Q 
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enterprise, inspired by the usual aims of secular ambition. 
It was a crusade, a holy war, a religious undertaking. As the 
Christians in days of old had invaded the East to stamp out 
the power of the infidel, so now the Catholic turned his eyes 
towards England, the head and front of aggressive Protes- 
tantism, and resolved to lay her low, so that she no longer 
could give her aid to the foes of Holy Mother Church, then 
warring against Spain to establish heresy in the Low 
Countries. 

Therefore, her cause being the cause of heaven, the 
Armada was to be worthy of her high calling, and free 
from those earthly stains which so frequently dimmed the 
lustre of warfare. Her mighty galleons bore no names of 
heathen gods and goddesses, or of the heroes of Spanish story, 
but were christened after the saints. On her decks the 
discipline of the Church was to be imited with the discipline 
of the navy* Mass was to be celebrated daily, and all on 
board were to attend and do homage to the Host. All 
gambling, blasphemy, and licentious talk were to be punished 
with severity. No women were to accompany the expedi- 
tion. On the ships touching at a port, the men were not to 
be permitted to land. Every care was to be taken by the 
oificers to create a good feeling between the soldiers and the 
sailors. Quarrels and contentions were to be avoided, and 
Christian charity and harmony encouraged. It was ordered 
that every morning the boys, * according as is accustomed, 
shall give the good morrow at the foot of the mainmast, and 
at the evening shall say Ave Maria, and some days the 
Salve Eegina, or at the leaat every Saturday, together with 
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the Litany.' Religion, and not war for its own sake, was 
the object they had in view. * First, and before all things,' 
proclaimed the Duke Medina Sidonia, the commander-in- 
chief of the expedition, ' all persons are to understand, from 
the highest to the lowest, that the principal foundation 
wherewith his Majesty hath been moved to make and under- 
take this journey hath been and is to the end to serve God 
our Lord, and to bring again to His Church and bosom many 
people and souls which, being oppressed by the heretic and 
enemies of our holy Catholic faith, they keep in subjection 
unto their sects and unhappiness" ^ 

The purpose of the Armada was made still clearer by the 
publication of a most offensive pastoral letter from one 
Cardinal Allen, a renegade Englishman, who accompanied 
the expedition as Archbishop-elect of Canterbury and Legate 
for England. In this ' roaring hellish bull,' as Lord Burghley 
calls it, or in this ' blast or puff of a beggarly scholar and 
traitor,' as Elizabeth herself politely designates it, ^ the 
Cardinal certainly does not mince matters. * Spain,' said he, 

* does not war against Englishmen, but against Elizabeth, the 
usurping heretic, the bastard, the issue of incest, the shame 
of her sex. It is not England,' he cries, * but her wretched 
Queen, who has overthrown the Holy Church, who has perse- 
cuted the pious Catholics, and who has advanced the scum of 
mankind to the sees of the bishops and the livings of God's 

1 StaJU I^apers, Domestic. Edited by R. Lemon. May 11, 1588. 

* Rules and ordinances prescribed for the conduct and government of the 
King of Spain's army at sea.* 

» Ibid, June 24, 1588. 

q2 
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priests. Let the English people, therefore, rise and welcome 
their deliverer, and follow no more the broken fortunes of a 
mean and filthy woman, unless they wish to fall under the 
curse pronounced by the angel against the land of Meroz. 
In this the hour of wrath upon Elizabeth and her partakers,' 
he exclaims, * fight not against the souls of your ancestors and 
the salvation of your wives and children. Fight rather for 
God's Church and the honour of England's knighthood. 
Fight for Christ, for religion, and for the holy sacraments of 
our faith. The prayers of all Christian people, the blood of 
the martyred bishops, friars, priests, and laymen shed in this 
your land, cry to God for your victory. The saints in heaven 
are interceding for you. The priests on earth stretch forth 
their consecrated hands night and day for you. Chir Saviour 
Himself is among you in the blessed Sacrament. Fear not.' 
This disloyal rhodomontade was freely circulated through- 
out England, but made few converts. However zealous 
certain Englishmen might be in the cause of the Catholic 
Church, their first thoughts were concerned for the safety of 
their country, and their blood grew hot at the prospect of an 
invasion in the name of religion, which was to transform 
their island into a Spanish dependency. Whilst as for the 
rest of the nation, it was animated by the keenest hatred 
and indignation, and only too eager to meet the foe and 
crush his daring hopes. *The Spanish enterprise,' wrote 
Walsyngham,* * puts England to some trouble and charges, 
but truly we fear it not ; for they shall find us so resolute 
and prepared, that the good fellows who come shall have 

1 State Papers^ DomestiCj July 20, 1588. 
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small cause to thank my Lord Cardinal for setting them on 
so hot a piece of service. The King of Spain must seek 
preferment elsewhere for his misbegotten brood, for England 
will not bear them.' In spite of all the care and secrecy 
with which Philip during the last three years had been 
maturing and carrying out his hostile designs, the Council at 
Whitehall had been well posted up as to his movements. 
Spies, agents, and bribed informers had been busy on the 
quays of the Spanish and Portuguese ports, and had sent home 
the results of their observations. Hastening from Lisbon to 
Dartmouth, one Walker Squior burned to impart the intelli- 
gence he had obtained. * Warlike preparations,' he said, 
* were being carried out at Lisbon for some great enterprise 
against England; at anchor in the harbour were 80 sail 
of hulks, from 100 to 800 tons each ; 20 galleons, of 300 and 
500 tons ; and 40 sail of Biscay ships, from 100 to 500 tons 
each : whilst quartered in and about Lisbon were 30,000 
Germans, 20,000 Italians sent by the Pope, 5,000 Spaniards, 
and 7,000 Portuguese, all destined for the invasion of Eng- 
land.' ^ Two months later Walsyngham was informed that 
the King of Spain was increasing his fleet and land forces 
from various parts, and laying in 'immense quantities of 
grain, wine, and military stores.* ' Early in the following 
year Koger Ashton stated that Hhe King of Spain has 
100,000 men and victuals in readiness at Lisbon ; what will 
follow, €rod knows.' ^ The next month Drake, who by his 
capturing and burning Spanish ships and galleys had given 

1 StaU Papersy Domestic, December 10, lbS6^ 

' Ibid, February 4, 1586. > Ibid. March 29, 1587. 
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Philip * such a cooling as never had happened to him since 
he was King/ wrote to Secretary WoUey that 'great prepara- 
tions are making for the invasion of England/ and that he 
intended to intercept the Spanish fleet coming out of the 
Straits before it joined the King's forces.* He, however, 
urged the Secretary to prepare for the worst. Spies, captains 
of merchant vessels, foreign sailors, pilots, all re-echoed the 
advice of Drake, and bade England keep a sharp look-out, 
and not be taken at a disadvantage. One ship coming from 
Lisbon, we learn, had its master and certain of the crew 
taken and racked to give information.^ 

This intelligence was not disregarded, though the 
peculiar views of the Queen prevented it from being acted 
upon in the thorough and decided manner such an emer- 
gency required. The Armada did not turn her bows to- 
wards England until the July of 1588, though she had 
been timed to start in the autumn of the previous year. 
Various causes had, however, hindered the departure of the 
expedition from the Tagus. When the fleet had been 
ready to sail, the troops under Parma were not prepared 
to embark ; then there had been delays awaiting the result 
of certain diplomatic negotiations; nor had the weather 
been propitious for a vast fleet to encounter the heavy seas 
of the Atlantic ; and finally, when all had been prepared, 
and orders were about to be issued to weigh anchor, Santa 
Cruz, the commander of the expedition, suddenly died, and 

1 State Papers, Domestic, April 27, 1587. 
« Ibid. April 30, 1588. 
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further delays ensued on the appointment of Medina Sidonia 
as his successor. 

These continued postponements were of the greatest ser- 
vice to England. The few ships which then constituted her 
navy were put into commission. Privateers were requisi- 
tioned as auxiliaries. The best vessels belonging to our 
merchant fleet were armed, and instructions despatched 
to Lord Howard of Effingham ' to take the ships into the 
channel to defend the realm against the Spaniards.' But 
now, in this grave hour of England's need, the contemptible 
meanness which was the most conspicuous fault in the 
character of Elizabeth became painfully apparent. Her 
courage was high, and her conduct splendid in stimulat- 
ing her people to resist the foe ; but, unhappily, she was 
desirous of defending her realm on the cheapest terms. 
Every vessel in the fleet was worked short-handed. The 
provisions supplied to the seamen were cut down to starv- 
ing point ; since * every man's victual of beef standeth her 
Majesty four pence the day,' it was proposed to alter * that 
kind of victual to fish, oil, and peas.' There were no pro- 
visions in store, and the men, supplied from a distance with 
small quantities at a time, were often for days almost with- 
out food. ' Such a thing was never heard of, since there 
were ships in England,* writes Howard to Burghley,* * as no 
victuals in store. King Harry, her Majesty's father, never 
made a less supply than six weeks, and yet there was mar 
vellous help upon extremity, for there was ever provision 

^ StcAt Papen^ Dometticj April 8, 1588. 
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at Portsmouth, and also at Dover store ever at hand upon 
necessity.' The pay of the men was in arrears, there was 
even a lack of powder; and on the slightest rumour of 
the abandonment of the project of the Armada, the Queen, 
in whose hands all the details of management lay, gave orders, 
to the intense anger and indignation of the captains in 
command, for the instant reduction of the fleet. * What did 
move her Majesty,' writes Howard to Walsyngham,^ * to 
diminish our forces on the sudden I know not. If any- 
thing be attempted now upon the sudden, either for 
Scotland or to invade this coast, we shall do as much good 
for the service as the hoys which lie at Lyon quay. There 
is no master in England that will undertake with 
these men that are now in them to carry the ships back to 
Chatham. Our state is well known in Flanders, and as we 
were a terror to them at our first coming out, so now they 
make little reckoning of us. They know that we are like 
bears tied to stakes, and they may come as dogs to offend us, 
and we cannot hurt them.' 

When, however, it became definitely known that the 
long-expected Armada was in full sail for our shores, and 
that peace was out of the question, the Queen took less upon 
herself, and entrusted the management of afiairs to her 
Coimcil. And now all was activity and preparation, though, 
as we shall see, the supply of provisions to the fleet still left 
much to be desired. Every shire in the kingdom was in- 
structed to make its preparations for resistance. The forti- 
^ State Poperif Domestic j February 1, 1588. 
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fications of Portsmouth were strengthened; *for/ writes 
Lord Sussex to Burghley,' *at the Queen^s corronation I 
durst not shoot off one piece, the tower was so old and 
rotten.' The maritime counties called out their men, and 
marched them down to the coast, to defend the ports where 
it was expected the enemy might land ; at Falmouth 11,000 
men were drawn up, at Plymouth 17,000, at Portsmouth 
16,000, and at Harwich 17,000. The Earl of Pembroke, as 
Lord President of Wales, was bidden to repair to Milford 
Haven, * to be in readiness to defend that haven, which 
from its depth and commodiousness might be selected for 
the descent of the Spaniards.' A mandate was issued by 
the Queen, addressed to all the leading peers, ' declaring the 
necessity for speedily putting the realm in a posture of de- 
fence to resist the attempts of Spain, and relying upon their 
lordships to put themselves in readiness to attend upon her 
person with such a convenient number of lances and light 
horse as may stand with their abilities.' 

In every county the cavalry and trained men were called 
out by the lord lieutenant, whilst the deputy lieutenants were 
instructed to make an inventory of the arms and ammunition 
required. The forts on the south and east coast were strongly 
garrisoned. Orders were despatched to the inland counties 
to furnish an army for the special defence of the royal person. 
Private individuals were asked by the Queen to contribute 
men and armour ' towards resisting the foreign attempts 
against this realm, their natural and sweet country.' Lord 

1 StaU Papers^ DomettiCf November 30, 1587. 
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Morley agreed to raise twenty light horse, thirty muskets, 
and seventy calivers at his own expense, * though my estate 
at this present, owing to my father^s fond departure, has 
been very much reduced.* Lord Dacre wrote, * I can bring 
into the field, ready furnished for defence of her Majesty^s 
person, ten lances, ten light horse, ten petronels, forty 
corslets, twenty muskets, and twenty calivers, and am 
right sorry that my ability is so weakened by long suits in 
law that I cannot do more.' Lord Sandys, in spite of his 
'embarrassed circumstances,* expressed himself ready to 
biing into the field, * for defence of the Queen, himself 
and household servants, to the number of ten horses and 
geldings furnished in armour of proof.' Even the aged 
Shrewsbury wrote to the Queen, offering his services to 
resist the invasion : * Though I am old, yet your Majesty's 
quarrel shall make me young again ; though lame in body, 
yet lusty in heart to lend your greatest enemy one blow, to 
live and die in your service.' Their patriotic example had 
numerous imitators. Peers and country gentlemen readily 
responded to the call, and many crippled their estates to 
prove the ardour of their loyalty. It was the especial duty 
of the clergy to furnish horse and armour. Thus, with her 
fleet standing out to sea, her troops drawn up upon the 
beach, her home counties well supplied with reserve forces, 
her forts strongly guarded, and keeping strict watch, 
England was ready to welcome the invader.^ 

From the letters of the Lord Admiral, who, on board 

1 State Papersy Domestic, June and July, 1688. 
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the * Ark Raleigh * at anchor off Plymouth, was keenly 
watching the approach of the enemy, we see the difficulties 
he had to contend with, and how he was employing his time. 
A brief summary of their contents will serve as a diary 
during this anxious interval : — 

'May 28. To Lord BurghUy, — The ships with pro- 
visions have not been sent. Only 18 days' victuals on 
board. The sheriffs of Devonshire send word that the 
Spanish fleet is ready to come out with the first wind. Will 
sail to meet them as soon as the wind permits. Go out be 
will, though he should starve. Beseeches Burghley to 
hasten the provisions, for if the wind hold as it is but for 
six days the Spaniards will be knocking at our doors. With 
the gallantest company of captains, soldiers, and mariners 
ever seen in England, it were pity they should lack meat.' 

' June 13. To Wahynghwm, — Can do no good with the 
wind, as it is in the west, and blows so hard that only the 
largest ships dare ride in the Sound. Such weather was 
never seen at this time of the year. Their victuals will be 
out on Saturday, and no new supplies have arrived. The 
men behave admirably; none have mutinied, though all 
know they are short of provisions. Kindly handled, they 
will bear want, and run through fire and water. Intelli- 
gence that the fleet is off the Rock.' 

'June 14. To the same, — Have had three daysV con- 
tinued storm, and have '' daunced as lustily as the gallant 
dauncers in the Courte." ' 

* June 19. To the smne, — On every question of moment 
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consults Sir F. Drake, Lord Thomas Howard, Lord Sheffield, 
Sir Roger Williams, Hawkins, Frobisher, and Fanner, as a 
council of war. For the love of Grod, let not the Queen think 
now of charges. Hope that if he fall in service, her Majesty 
will let Lady Howard have the keeping of Hampton Co\u-t 
or Oatlands, as he shall not leave her ** so well off as so good 
a wife doth deserve." * 

* June 23. To the Queen. — Has several times put to sea, 
but been driven back by the wind to Plymouth. Their 
victuals have arrived, and hopes to sail to-morrow morning. 
Hears that the Spanish fleet has been scattered by the storm, 
and hopes to meet with them off the coast of France. Im- 
plores her, for the love of Jesus Christ, to awaken thoroughly, 
and to see the villanous treasons round about her.' 

* July 6. To Walsyngham. — Part of the Spanish fleet has 
been discovered off the Scilly Isles, but has been dispersed 
by the stormy weather. Has divided the fleet into three 
sections — himself in mid- channel, Drake off Ushant, and 
Hawkins towards Scilly.' 

* July 13. To the same, — Boats of all sorts have been sent 
from time to time to discover the Spanish fleet, but the foul 
weather has prevented them from making the coast of Spain. 
Prays God to preserve the fleet from sickness, for they fear 
that more than any hurts the Spaniards can do them.' 

* July 17. To the same, — Obliged to put in for water, but 
neither sickness nor death shall delay them. Never saw 
nobler minds than are now in Plymouth.' ^ 

1 State Papers, Domestic, 1588. 
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The summer sun was casting its lengthening shadows 
upon the bowling-green behind that hotel well known to all 
officei'S of her Majesty's navy, the Pelican Inn, Plymouth. 
It was the evening of July 19, 1588. An exciting game of 
bowls was about to be interrupted. Standing around the 
bowling-alley watching the play was a little throng whose 
names naval warfare and the story of adventure will not 
easily let die. There on that memorable occasion stood Lord 
Howard of Effingham, the Lord High Admiral of England ; 
Sir Ilobei*t Southwell, his son-in-law, the captain of the 
' Elizabeth Jorcas ' ; Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Eichard 
Grenville, Martin Frobisher and John Davis ; and last, but 
far from least. Sir John Hawkins, * the patriarch of Plymouth 
seamen,* lazily watching the movements of his pupil Sir 
Francis Drake, vice-admiral of the fleet. Raising his form 
to his full height, then slowly bending forward the better to 
give impetus to the swing of his right arm, Sir Francis was 
about to send the bowl speeding along the alley, when he 
suddenly stayed his hand and gazed open mouthed at an old 
sailor who, with the news-fever burning hot within him, had 
rushed into their midst. ' My lord ! My lord ! ' cried the 
weather-beaten old salt to the Lord High Admiral, * they're 
coming — I saw *em off the Lizard last night — they're coming 
full sail — hundreds of 'em, a darkening the waters ! ' The 
cool vice-admiral turned to his chief, as he hurled the bowl 
along the smooth, worn planks, and said, ' There will be time 
enough to flnish the game, and then we'll go out and give 
the dons a thrashing ! ' 
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It was the first intimation of the arrival of the long- 
expected ' dons/ The opal eventide was fisist deepening into 
night when the towering hulls of the Armada were seen 
rounding the Lizard. A list of this terrible fleet, which was 
at one fell blow to annihilate the power of England, is now 
before me. The details are as curious as they will be to 
many novel. Venice had sent thirty ' swift ships ; ' the 
ports of the Netherlands the same number, all well appointed 
'for to destroy the heretics and wild Lutherans;' from 
Biscay there had sailed thirty-five ' great ships with double 
ordnance sufficient to batter the walls of London ; ' from 
Seville thirty-five great vessels, and from Valentia and 
Catalonia fifty ; from Portugal thirty-five, and from Naples 
and Sicily fifty galleys. The troops collected were worthy 
of the expedition. On board were 4,000 soldiers 'chosen 
out of the very best garrisons, who do not fear the devil him- 
self;' Lisbon contributed 3,000 men; *out of the most 
precious Portugal Indies ' the same number were collected ; 
the Almains numbered 2,000, * which will not retire though 
men should hew them in pieces ' ; of Spaniards from Spain 
there were some 12,000, together with 1,400 'nimble shot 
which can run very fast,' 200 light horsemen, 800 light 
horse, ' which can endure to follow the chase day and night,' 
and 5,000 * lusty men for to help to place the ordnance, to 
dig, break, etc.' The commissariat department was well 
supplied. In the holds of the various galleons were 900,000 
' kintals ' of biscuit, each kintal being estimated at lOOlbs. 
weight ; 32,000 casks of wine, 30,000 * kintals ' of bacon, 
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40,000 ' arrobes ' of cheese, each arrobe being reckoned at 
281bs. weight; 32,000 barrels of fish; 18,000 'arrobes' of 
rice ; 20,000 * arrobes ' of salted meat ; 24 * arrobes ' of oil ; 
6,400 * arrobes ' of wine vinegar, * for to cool the ordnance ' ; 
60,000 bunches of garlic; 40,000 casks of water, barley, 
meal, etc. ; in short, * such store as if they were fallen from 
heaven.' ^ 

At last the shores of England were before the Spaniards, 
and the object of their ambition was about to be attained. 
The weary months passed in busy preparation, the anxious 
nights spent amid the storms of the Atlantic, the fatigues 
and privations that had been endured, were now to receive 
their reward. The spirits of the men on board the galleons 
rose high, for all were convinced that success was about to 
crown their efforts. The moment had arrived when ven- 
geance was to be theirs. Within sight was the England 
who had shown herself on every occasion the enemy of Spain 
— who had encouraged the Protestant revolt in the Low 
Countries, who had robbed the West Indies of their trea- 
sures, who had captured wealthy galleons bound for Cadiz 
or Lisbon, and brought them in triumph to the mouth of the 
Thames; whose famous mariners had, within the very 
fortifications which commanded the Spanish forts, fallen 
upon the fleets of the most Catholic King, plundered them 
of their goods, and then left them a mass of wrecked timber. 

^ From a very scarce book in the Grenville Collection, British Museum, 
entitled *■ A brief Discourse of the power and might of the Spanish Armada.* 
John Wolfe, London, 1588. 
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But the hour of revenge was at hand, and haughty England, 
who styled herself the mistress of the seas, was to be humbled 
on her own element, and yield her lands to the foreigner. 
Forming his ships in the shape of a crescent, which stretched 
some seven miles from horn to horn, Medina Sidonia came 
full sail towards Plymouth. Hastily weighing anchor, 
Lord Howard hurried out of the harbour to give battle to 
the enemy in the Channel. 

Meanwhile the beacon-lights had flashed throughout the 
country the news of the arrival of the Armada. In every 
shire inen were looking up their arms and saddling their 
horses ready for any emergency. Shipping was placed at 
the Nore to protect both Sheppey and the Thames. A camp 
was formed at Tilbury to cover London ; and the Earl of 
Leicester, who had shown himself both incompetent and 
improvident in the Low Countries, and who owed all his 
advancement to the favour in which he was held by the 
Queen, was appointed commander-in-chief. The hour of 
danger, however, stimulated him to unwonted activity. 
* Nothing must be neglected,' he wrote to the Council, ' to 
oppose this mighty enemy now knocking at our gates.' The 
Queen herself came down to the camp, rode along the lines, 
and exhorted her troops to remember their duty to their 
country and their religion. ' She had come among them at 
this time,' she cried, amid the enthusiastic cheers of the 
troops, * not for her sport or recreation, but being resolved 
in the midst and heat of the battle to live or die among her 
people — to lay down, for her God and for her kingdom, her 
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honour and her blood even in the dust. She knew she had 
but the body of a weak and feeble woman, but she had the 
heart of a king and of a King of England too ; and thought 
foul scorn that Parma or Spain or any Prince of Europe 
should dare to invade the borders of her realms. Bather/ 
she exclaimed, with all the fire of her Tudor blood, * than 
any dishonour should grow by her, she herself would take 
up arms, she herself would be their general, their judge, 
and rewarder of every one of their virtues in the field ! * 

Her soldiers, however, required little pressing to go forth 
and attack the enemy. They burned to meet the foe who 
had the audacity to attempt the invasion of their country, 
and to dream of forcing upon Protestant England the hated 
creed of Rome. Stories of the terrors of the Inquisition, of 
the cruelties that had been practised by Alva in the Low 
Countries, and of the fate that was to be in store for English- 
men should the forces of Medina and Parma win the day, 
were freely circulated. It was said that the houses and 
parks of the English nobles were to be parcelled out amongst 
the Spanish gitindees, and that a list had been drawn up to 
that effect, which was in the pocket of every Spaniard. 
English women were to be spared only to be consigned to a 
fate worse than death. The houses of the wealthy merchants 
in London had been inserted in a Spanish register, and were 
to be divided among the squadrons of the navy for their 
spoil. Every galleon had hundreds of halters on board 
wherewith to hang the English people, whilst children 
under seven years of age were to be branded upon their 

VOL. I. R 
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fMeem, 90 itf to be known hereafter as the offipring ci the 
eoDquered Datkm.' Such tales weze fuIlT credited, and 
goaded the patnotism of the oountnr into a perfect phrenzv 
of wild and vindictiTe hate. 

WhateTer the result might be, it was evident that Eng- 
land would only part with all that she held most dear at 
the price of her Terj life. ' They are as gallant and willing 
men as ever were seen,' writes Leicester of the troops massed 
together at Tilbuiy. To the commander-in-chief — 'a mere 
tieacherous minion,' as the renegade Allen plainly styled him 
— Elizabeth entrusted the entire management of all military 
details, and she accordingly wrote to him asking for advice, 
and the course she ought to pursue. Leicester — ^in his cor- 
respondence he signs himself Leycester — ^thus replies to his 
* most dere and gracious Lady.' ' It is true, he says, that 
the enemies that approach her kingdom are her undeserved 
foes, yet neither their malice nor their forces need inspire 
fear, * for there is a most just Crod that beholdeth the inno- 
cency of your heart ; and the cause you are assailed for is 
His, and His Church's, and He never £Edled any that faith- 
fully do put their chief trust in His goodness.' Since she 
has asked for his counsel, he feels it his duly to advise her 
to gather her army about her in the strongest manner pos- 
sible, to have it officered by the oldest and best assured 
captains, and to place in the position of supreme command 

1 Letter to Don Mendoza, Spanish Ambassador at Paris. Richard Field, 
London, 1588. From the Grenville Collection. 
3 State Paper$, Domestic, July 27, 1588. 
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' some special nobleman.' Then as to herself. ' And now 
for your person, being the most dainty and sacred thing we 
have in this world to care for, much more for advice to be 
given for the direction of it, a man must tremble when he 
thinks of it, especially finding your Majesty to have the 
princely courage to transport yourself to the uttermost con- 
fines of your realm, to meet your enemies and to defend 
your subjects. I cannot, most dere Queen, consent to that, 
for upon your welfare consists the security of the whole 
kingdom.' Accordingly he recommends her to go to her 
house at Havering, with the army round about her there ; 
but should she wish to spend two or three days at the camp, 
she can rest * in your poor lieutenant's cabin ; thus far, but 
no further, can I consent to adventure your person.' As 
for her gracious favour to him, continues Leicester, *• I can 
only yield the like sacrifice I owe to God, which is a thank- 
ful heart, and to offer my body, life, and all to do your ser- 
vice.' His advice was accepted, and the Queen retired to 
Havering; there she was surrounded by a picked army 
officered by Sir Wm. Hatton, Sir. Wm. KnoUes, Sir Francis 
Knollys, Sir John Smith, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Edmund 
Gary, Sir John Peyton, Sir Henry Goodyer, Sir Edw. 
Winkfield, with the Lord Chamberlain at the head. 

. Shortly after her retirement Elizabeth wrote to Leicester 
that she intended paying him a second visit to see the camp. 
The commander-in-chief was delighted at the proposal. It 
was news, he said, that pleased him most next ' the well- 
doing of your sacred person.' He urged his *good sweet 
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Queen ' not to alter her purpose if God gave her health, and 
assured )ier that the lodging he had prepared for her was ' a 
proper sweet cleanly house/ within a little mile of the camp, 
and that her person would be as sure there as at St. James's.' * 
The favourite was, however, to indite no more letters to his 
* good sweet Queen.' The marshy soil of Tilbury had caused 
much sickness in the camp, and Leicester, as soon as all fears 
of a Spanish invasion were at an end, was meditating a visit 
to Bath, to be cured of the low fever which was then hang- 
ing over him. He wrote to Elizabeth, * irom her old lodging 
at Rycott,' inquiring after her health, * the chiefest thing in 
this world I pray for ; ' and informing her that he still 
continued her medicine, as it had done him more good than 
any other. He hoped, however, he said, to be perfectly 
cured at * the Bath,' and concluded by praying for her happy 
preservation, and humbly kissing her feet. His hopes were 
not to be granted, for he died early in September, on his 
way to Kenilworth. His letter is dated August 29, and 
addressed * To y® Q. most excellent Ma*«.' Beneath the 
address Elizabeth has written in her own handwriting the 
pathetic remark, * His last letter.' * 

Into the oft-told story of the overthrow of the Armada, 
except as it is illustrated by fresh revelations from the 
State Papers, we shall not enter. On issuing from 
Plymouth harbour into the open Channel, Lord Howard 
gave oi'ders to his men not to come to close quarters with 
the towering unwieldy galleons, but to pour broadside after 
» State Paperi, Domestic, August 6, 1588. » llnd, August 29, 1688. 
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broadside into them at a distance, and to bide their oppor- 
tunity to fall upon them. They had not long to wait. One 
of the galleons, the * Capitana/ carrying the flag of Pedro de 
Yaldez, ran foul of the * Santa Catalina,' and broke her bow- 
sprit. She was disabled ; it was in vain that the Spaniards 
tried to take her in tow, and Drake timely coming up, she 
struck her flag and was tugged, at the stem of the 
* Revenge,' a prize into Torbay. Among the prisoners was 
De Yaldez, * the third in command of the fleet,* and Joan 
Martinez de Eecaldo, vice-admiral.^ As the Armada 
advanced up the Channel the English hung upon its rear, 
flring shot after shot into the lofty hulls of the galleons and 
galleasses, yet all the while taking excellent care to give 
them a wide berth. ' The enemy pursue me,' moans Medina 
Sidonia ; ' they fire upon me most days from morning till 
nightfall ; but they will not close and grapple. I have pur- 
posely left ships exposed to tempt them to board, but they 
decline to do it, and there is no remedy, for they are swift 
and we are slow.* 

The Spanish captain-general was fairly nonplussed. The 
smart well-handled English ships ran in and out, doing him 
as much damage as it was possible, always declining to 
come to close quarters, whilst his lumbering craft were use- 
less to chase and cripple the agile enemy. Medina resolved 
to bear up for Calais, in hope that Parma was ready to put 
to sea. Shortly after the galleons had anchored in Calais 
roads. Lord Howard, whose ammunition and provisions, 
> StaU Papers, Domestic, July 28, 1588. 
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owing to the short-sighted stinginess of Elizabeth, were run- 
ning terribly low, and who, consequently, was most anxious 
not to protract proceedings, practised a successful ruse upon 
the Spaniards. Filling certain of his smaller ships with 
combustible materials, he despatched them one after the other 
into the midst of the enemy. The Spaniards, panic-stricken, 
cut their cables, and, utterly demoralised, took to flight in 
all speed. The next morning Howard, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of their confusion, fell upon them, and destroyed about 
a dozen of their ships, besides inflicting considerable damage 
iipon their fleet generally. * On Sunday at midnight,' writes 
one Tomson to Walsyngham,' * the admiral, having the wind, 
sent certain ships on fire amongst the enemy, who in great 
confusion slipped their cables, ran foul of each other, and ran 
out to sea, pursued by the English. Out of 124 that an- 
chored ofl* Calais, only 86 can be found.' One of the gal- 
leasses having got ashore, the English rowed towards her, 
intending to make her their prize ; but after a desperate fight, 
in which the Spanish crew were supported by the French, 
they were beaten ofl*, and had to make a speedy retreat. 

It was now evident to the most ardent Spaniard that 
the object of the expedition was completely frustrated. 
The Duke of Parma declined to quit the harbour to land 
his forces in England unless protected by the Spanish fleet, 
and the Armada was now flying northwards for dear life, 
intent far more upon seeing the coast of Spain than that of 
England. *Grod grant ye have a good eye to the Duke 

1 StaU Papen^ Domettic, July 80, 1588. 
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of Parma/ writes Drake cheerily to Walsyngham,^ * for with 
the grace of God, if we live, I doubt not ere it be long so to 
handle the matter with the Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish 
himself at St. Mary Port among his orange- trees.' The 
Duke must have already wished himself at his country 
seat. Nervous and confused by the complete collapse of 
the expedition, he knew not what course to pursue. He 
dared not return home by the Channel, for his men re- 
fused to encounter the English again in the narrow seas; 
it was idle for him, with his dismantled fleet and dispirited 
crew, to remain in the Downs; where further action was 
impossible, retreat became necessary; and so, after an anxious 
parliament with his lieutenants, it was resolved to seek 
Spain by way of the North Sea.^ Crowding all sail, aiid 
throwing overboard useless cargo, the Armada steered for 
the Orkneys. Howard, however, had no intention of seeing 
the hostile fleet sneak off like a whipped cur, without 
receiving the full punishment she so richly deserved. 
Leaving Lord Henry Seymour's squadron to guard * the 
narrow seas,' the English admiral gave chase to the 
Spaniard. But English courage, though capable of great 

^ State Papers f Domestic^ July 31, 1588. 

* State Paperif Ireland, edited by Hans Claude Hamilton. ' Enclosed to 
Burghley by the Lord Deputy, October 1,1588. Directions of the Duke 
Medina. *The course that is first to be held is to the N.N.E., until you be 
found under 61 ^ degrees ; and then take great heed lest you fall upon the 
island of Ireland, /or /ear of the harm that may happen unto you upon that 
coast. Then parting from those islands, and doubling the cape in 61^ 
degrees, you shall run W.S.W. until you be found under 68 degrees, and 
thence to S.W. to the height of 53 degrees, and then to S.S.W., making to 
Cape Finlsterre, and so to the Groin [Corunna].' 
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efforts, requires to be supplied with the ordinary means of 
subsistence. A stem chase is proverbially a long chase, but 
it becomes infinitely longer when the crews in pursuit are 
decimated by scurvy and dysentery, are weakened by 
absolute hunger, are in want of water, and are only animated 
by the undying pluck of their race. 

Sadder reading thei*e is not than the piteous moans for 
provisions, to be met with in the State Papers of this date, 
from the captains of the different men-of-war then watching 
the Channel for the protection of England. Wages were in 
arrears, every farthing of extra expenditure had to be rigidly 
accounted for to the Queen, whilst sailors brought on shore 
sick or dying had no place to receive them. *It would 
grieve any man's heart,' writes Howard, ' to see men who 
had served so valiantly die so miserably.' Yet Elizabeth, 
who owed her realm to the efforts of these her gallant sub- 
jects, though she could speak brave words to them which 
stirred their blood like a trumpet, would permit no lavish 
encroachments upon her exchequer. She doled out in miser- 
able portions money, food, drink, and clothes. Even her 
cherished favourite Leicester had to complain that on 4,000 
men coming into Tilbury after twenty miles march, * as for- 
ward and willing men as ever I saw,' there was not *a 
barrel of beer nor a loaf of bread ' to give them.^ The one cry 
throughout the correspondence of this period is, * Nothing 
can exceed the patient and willing spirit of both sailors and 

1 State Papers, Domestic, July 26, 1588. 
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soldiers ; but for God's sake send us provisions, send us pow- 
der, send us money, clothes, and drink, else we be too enfeebled 
to fight.* Still, the miserable parsimony of the Queen wbjs deaf 
to all entreaties, in spite of Drake's advice that it was an 
ill policy * to hazard a kingdom with saving a little charge/ 

The result of all this cheese-paring was now to tell its tale. 
Off Norfolk a storm arose : the men under Howard in 
pursuit of the Armada were too weak to work the ships — 
the Admiral himself was compelled to satisfy the pangs of 
hunger with a few coarse beans, whilst the crews were forced 
for drink — the story can hardly be credited — to fall back 
upon the resources of human nature,^ and the chase had to be 
abandoned. With extreme difficulty Howard, accompanied 
by the largest of his ships, reached Margate : the rest of the 
fleet were driven into Harwich. * Our parsimony at home,* 
writes Captain Whyte to Walsyngham,^ * hath bereaved us 
of the famousest victory that ever our nation had at sea.* 
Upon his return home the Admiral sent to Walsyngham* the 
following brief diary of the events that had occurred whilst 
the English fleet was under his command : — 

* July 19, Friday. — ^Upon Friday, being the 19th of the 
present month, part of the Spanish navy, to the number of 
fifty sail, were discovered about the isles of Sdlly, hovering 
in the wind, as it seemed, to attend the rest of the fleet; and 
the next day, at three of the clock in the afternoon, the Lord 
Admiral got forth with our navy out of Plymouth, though 

' Siait Papers, DomesiiCf August 9, 1588. 

s Ibid, Aufirust 8, 1588. ' Ibid, August 7, 1588. 
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with some difficulty, the wind being at south-west. Notwith- 
standing, through the great travail used by our men, they 
not only cleared the harbour, but also, the next day being 
Sunday, about nine of the clock in the morning, recovered the 
wind of the whole fleet, which being thoroughly descried was 
found to consist of 120 sail, great and small. 

' At the same instant the Lord Admiral gave them fight 
within the view of Plymouth, frofii whence the Mayor with 
others sent them continually supplies of men till they past 
their coast. This fight continued till one of the clock the 
same day, wherein the enemy was made to bear room with 
some of his ships to stop their leaks. The same day, by an 
accident of fire happening in one of their great ships of the 
burden of [1,200] tons, they were blown up with powder, 
about 120 men, the rest being compelled to leave her, and 
so she was by the Lord Admiral sent into the west part of 
England. 

* July 22, Monday. — Upon Monday, the 22nd, one of the 
chief galleons, wherein was Don Pedro de Yaldez with 450 
men, was taken by reason of his mast that was spent with the 
breaking of his bowsprit, so as he presently yielded with 
sundry gentlemen of good quality. 

'July 23, Tuesday.— On Tuesday, the 23rd, the Lord 
Admiral charging the enemy, who had then gotten some 
advantage of the wind, and thereupon seemed more desirous 
to abide our force than before, fell in fight with them over 
against St. Alban's, about five of the clock in the morning, 
the wind being at north-east, and so continued with great 
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force on both sides till late in the evening, when the wind 
coming again to be south-west and somewhat large, they 
began to go homeward. 

'July 24, Wednesday. — The same night and all 
Wednesday the Lord Admiral kept very near unto the 
Spanish fleet. 

*July 25, Thursday.— Upon Thursday, the 25th, over 
against Dunnose, part of the Isle of Wight, the Lord Admiral 
espying Captain Frobisher with a few other ships to be in a 
sharp fight with the enemy, and fearing they should be 
distressed, did with five of his best ships, bear up toward the 
admiral of the Spanish fleet, and so breaking into the heart 
of them began a very sharp fight, being within two or three 
score one of the other, until they had cleared Captain Frobisher 
and made them give place. 

* July 26, Friday.— The next day being the 26th, the 
Lord Admiral only continued his pursuit of the enemy, 
having stm increwed his provisions, and keeping the wind 
of them. 

*July 27, Saturday. — ^Upon Saturday, the 27fch, about 
eight of the clock at night, the Lord Henry Seymour, 
admiral in the narrow sead, joined with the Lord Admiral in 
Whitsand Bay, over against the cliff of Calais, and anchored 
together,^ and the Spanish fleet rode also at anchor to 
leeward of the Lord Admiral, and nearer to Calais roads. 

* July 28, Sunday.— The 28th, the Lord Admiral pre- 
pared seven ships fitted with pitch, tar, and other necessaries 
for the burning of some of the enemy's fleet j and at eleven 
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of the clock at night, the wind and tide aervii^ pat the 
stimtagem into execution, the event whereof was this : — 

' Julj 29, Mondsv.— Upon Monday, the 29th, eariy in 
the m<»iiing, the admiral of the gaUeasBes riding next to our 
fleet, let slq) her anchor and caUe to avoid the fires, and 
driving thwart another galleaas, her cahle took hold of the 
other rudder and l»t>ke it clean awaj, so that with her oars 
she was fisdn to get into Cabus roads for relief. All the 
rest of the Spanish fleet either cut or let slip thor anchors 
and cables, set sail and put to the sea, being chased from that 
road. 

' After this the Lord Admiral sent the lieutenant of his 
own ship with 100 of his principal men in a long-boat to re* 
cover the galleass so distressed near Calais, who, after some 
sharp fight, with the loss of some men, was possessed of her, 
and having slain a great number of the enemy, namely, their 
captain-general of the four galleasses, called Don Hugo de 
Montcaldo, 8<m to the Viceroy o^ Valencia, and divers gen- 
tlemen of good reckoning, carried prisoners to the English 
fleet. 

' In this pursuit of the fire- works by our force, the Lord 
Admiral in fight spoiled a great number of them, sunk three, 
and drove four or five on the shore, so as at that time it was 
assured that they had lost at the least sixteen of their best 
ships. The same day after the fight the Lord Admiral 
followed the enemy in chase, the wind continuing at west and 
south-west, who bearing room northwards directly towards 
the isles of Scotland, were by his lordship followed near hand. 
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until they brought themselves within the height of 55 
degrees.' 

The naval captains lying idle in the harbours of 
Margate, Harwich, and Plymouth, with their ships dis- 
mantled and their crews reduced, were loud in their com- 
plaints that the enemy had been permitted to escape them. 
They cursed the wretched parsimony of their sovereign, 
which had been the sole cause of their vessels being sent to 
sea short-handed and unprovisioned, thus rendering them 
unable to avail themselves to the full of the advantages of 
victory. Yet the Spanish seamen had little cause to con- 
gratulate themselves upon seeing no longer the English fleet 
hanging upon their rear. Storms and sickness, as they 
sailed northwards seeking the open to effect their return, 
had punished the Spaniards far more severely than ever 
would have been within the power of Howard's guns and 
fire-ships. Ship after ship, the sport of the raging tempest, 
and manned by an exhausted crew, was driven a wreck 
upon the iron-bound coast. Around the Faroe Isles, the 
Orkneys, and the islands off the western shores of Scotland 
were strewn the timbers of the once mighty galleons of 
Spain. Their rich cargoes had perished in the waves ; most 
of the sailors had met with a watery gi-ave ; whilst the few 
who had struggled to the shore were murdered in cold blood 
by the inhabitants, who dared not give them refuge. 

A small portion of the Armada had worked its way farther 
south ; but the western coast of Ireland failed to prove itself 
a whit more kind than the sister kingdom. Erom the bays 
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of Donegal to Bantry there was the same stoiy of wreck, 
plunder, and wholesale slaughter. Had the Spaniards been 
victorious, the native Irish would gladly have welcomed 
them on their island ; but fugitive and defeated, they showed 
them scant mercy, and handed them over to the English, 
who gave no quarter. * The Irish,' writes Sir George 
Carew, * were very doubtful before the victory was known 
to be her Majesty's ; but when they saw the great distress 
and weakness that the enemy was in, they did not only 
put as many as they could to the sword, but were ready 
with all their forces to attend the deputy in any service. 
The ancient love between Ireland and Spain is broken.' 
Orders had been issued by Sir Kichard Bingham, the Go- 
vernor of Connaught, that all Spanish seamen driven on 
shore should be brought to Galway, and scouts were de- 
spatched to explore the coast-line to carry out these instruc- 
tions. Day afber day haggard and famished Spaniards were 
marched into Galway to be hanged or shot, whilst the same 
fate awaited their fellows in the counties of Sligo, Mayo, 
Clare, and Kerry. As the towering hull of a cnppled 
galleon was seen dashed against the rocks which form the 
fringe of that terrible western coast, the savage Irish leaped 
down upon the beach, clubbed the defenceless crew, and 
stole all that they could lay their greedy hands upon. 

From the Irish State Papers we learn how merciless was 
the punishment dealt out to the unhappy Spaniard who 
found himself a castaway upon the shores of the Emei'ald 
Isle — shipwreck and slaughter are almost in every despatch 
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forwarded to London at this time. Let us cull a few ex- 
tracts. 

' The miseries they sustained upon this coast/ writes Sir 
George Carew,* * are to be pitied in any but Spaniards. Of 
those who came to the land by swimming, or enforced 
thereto by famine, very near 3,000 were sliedn, besides about 
2,000 drowned between Lough Foyle and the Dingle.' 
* That intelligence sent me from my brother George,' writes 
Bingham to the Lord Deputy,^ * that the 700 Spaniards in 
Ulster were despatched ; and this I dare assure your lord- 
ship now, that in some fifteen or sixteen ships cast away on 
the coast of this province, which I can in mine own know- 
ledge say to be so many, there hath perished at the least 
some 6,000 or 7,000 men, of which there have been put to 
the sword, first and last, by my brother George, and in 
Mayo, Thomond, and Galway, and executed, one way and 
another, about 700 or 800 or upwards.* * At my late being 
at Sligo,' writes Sir Geofirey Fenton to Burghley,^ * I found 
both by view of eye and credible report that the number of 
ships and men perished upon these coasts was more than 
was advertised thither by the Lord Deputy and Council, for 
I numbered in one strand of less than five miles in length 
eleven hundred dead corpses of men which the sea had 
driven upon the shore since the time of the advertisement. 
The country people told me the like was in other places, 

1 StaJte Papersj Ireland, September 18, 1688. 
» Ibid, September 21, 1688. 
8 Ibid, October 80, 1588. 
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though not of like nnmber.' The Lord D^ntj made a 
joumer from Dublin to the west coast, and he thus oommn- 
nicatee his impressions to the Council : * — ' As I passed from 
Sligo/ he writes, 'having then gone 120 miles, I held on 
towards Bundroys, and so to Balljshannon, the uttermost 
part of Connaught that way : and riding still along the sea- 
coast, I went to see the bay where some of those ships were 
wrecked, and where, as I heard, lay not long before twelve 
or thirteen hundred of the dead bodies. I rode along upon that 
strand near two miles (but left behind me a long mile and 
more), and then turned off from that shore ; in both which 
places they said that had seen it there lay a great store of 
the timber of wrecked ships as was in that place which my- 
self had viewed, being in mine opinion (having small skill 
or judgment therein) more than would have built five of 
the greatest ships that ever I saw, besides mighty great boats, 
cables, and other cordage answerable thereunto, and some 
such masts for bigness and length as, in mine own judg. 
ment, I never saw any two that could make the like.' Well 
might the Lord Deputy exclaim, * God hath fought by ship- 
wrecks, savages, and famine for her Majesty against the 
))roud Spaniards ! * Well might Medina Sidonia have 
warned his men to avoid L*eland, ' for fear of the harm that 
may happen unto you upon that coast.' 

Of the mighty fleet that had sailed forth from Lisbon, 
bloHsed by priest and prelate, to lay England low in the dust, 
and aasei't the supremacy of the Catholic faith, * only fifty- 
1 SiaU Faptrtf Inland^ December 81, 1588. 
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six ships escaped back to Spain, and they were so shaken by 
the English bullets and severe storms that some of them 
sank in the havens.' * 

Such was the end of the Invincible Armada, the first and 
only attempt, since the Conquest, to carry out the design, 
often threatened, and so often abandoned, of the invasion 
of England. Three hundred years have passed since Spanish 
bones lay whitening upon the western shore of Ireland, and 
since the dangerous northern seas played havoc with Spanish 
galleons and galleasses; yet more than once plans for the 
subjection of our island have been brought forward by the 
foreigner, to the no little consternation of the timorous 
within our midst. At one time we dreaded a Dutch invasion, 
at another a French invasion ; whilst there are some who, 
even at the present day, fear that our unprotected east coast 
may fall a prey to the greed of aggressive but impoverished 
Grermany. Yet all such dismal forebodings have never been, 
and we are sure never will be, realised. Whoever be the 
enemy who builds his fleet and collects his forces for the 
conquest of England, he will find that history repeats itself 
with a terrible monotony ; for assuredly the same punish-' 
ment, varied perhaps in its details, but not the less deterrent 
and complete, will be dealt out to him as, in the days of 
Howard and of Drake, was dealt out to the Spaniard. 

1 StaU Pcqaersj Ireland. Examination of John Brown, mariner, 
February 11, 1588. 
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THE EARL OF ESSEX'S REBELLION. 

Essex. Was ever wretch like Essex thus undone 
By goodness in excess, and lavished grace ! 
Oh, I could tear my erring heart, with these 
Revenging hands ! What blessings have I lost ! 
What clemency abused ! Now could I wish 
For lengthened life — indeed for endless years. 
A whole eternity's too short to show 
My pious sorrows, and atone my folly. 

The Earl of Essex, Act iv. so. 1. 

Ok the death of the Earl of Leicester, the vacancy his 
departure had created in the ranks of the favourites around 
the throne was soon filled up. In spite of her intellectual 
gifts, the firmness and determination of her character, and a 
repellant hauteur which was due to her Tudor blood, Eliza- 
beth was as susceptible to flattery as if she had been the 
silliest of her sex. Though now long past the age when 
woman inspires admiration for her beauty, she loved to be 
surrounded by courtiers who read sonnets in her praise, who 
lauded her classic brow and the exquisite regularity of her 
features, and who paid her the same homage as if she had 
been not only a reigning queen, but a reigning belle. As 
time sped on, and made her all the more the wreck of her 
former self, she became more and more exacting ; she hated 
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ber gallants to express admiration for any woman but ber- 
self, or to speak of beauty unless tbeir remarks applied to 
berself, or to marry witbout ber approval. A vain, elderly 
creature, sbe, wbo in Council could be so keen and pene- 
trating, would greedily swallow tbe most fulsome flattery, 
witbout observing its inconsistency or tbe sneer tbat often 
lay bid in its words. In spite of failing bealtb and of tbe 
reflections from ber mirror, sbe considered berself tbe love- 
liest of women, and tbat all ber courtiers were enamoured 
of ber. 

At tbis time ber special favourite was Robert Devereux, 
tbe second Earl of Essex. Young, bandsome, a scbolar and 
a poet, witb a courage wbicb was noted even in tbose days, 
wben courage was considered everytbing, be bad all tbe 
gifts to seduce tbe aflections of a woman of tbe temperament 
of EHzabetb, From tbe first bour wben be bad been pre- 
sented at Court by bis stepfatber, tbe favourite Leicester, be 
bad won tbe regard of tbe Queen. He was different from 
tbe scbeming, servile courtiers wbo surrounded ber. Edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and tbe friend of Burgbley, tbe young 
man was well read in bis sovereign's favourite classics ; bis 
conversation bad all tbe cbarms of culture and yet of origi- 
nality, and be was of tbe age wben poetry becomes tbe most 
fascinating of studies. EHzabetb took no pains to conceal 
ber Kking for tbe boy Earl. He was during tbe first montbs 
of bis life at Court ber constant companion ; be read aloud 
to ber, be composed sonnets to ber, and tbere was tbat sym- 
patbetic relations'iip between tbem wbicb often exists 

s 2 
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lift ween a Ud and a woman mnch older than himself. Like 
most whose character is natnrallj domineering, the Queen 
fully appreciate* I the cool audacity of the young Earl, who, 
declining to be intimidated by her presence, ofiered his 
opinions and maintained them, in spite of all opposition from 
her Majesty. 

Essex was, however, not to pass his youth in the luxu- 
rious e:vse of a Court. Towards the close of the year 1585, 
he accompanied the Earl of Leicester to Holland, where he 
so distinguished himself at the battle of Zutphen, that the 
honour of a Knight- Banneret was conferred on him. Return- 
ing home, the Queen advanced him to the office of Master of 
the Horse, though he was then barely twenty years of age ; 
and on the approach of the Armada she appointed him a 
general of horse and presented him with the coveted Order 
of the Grai-ter. These rewards made him all the more eager 
for further action. He accompanied the expedition of 
Norris and Drake to Spain, to place Don Antonio on the 
throne of Portugal, much to the Queen's disgust, who wrote 
him a sharp letter, bidding him return at once. * Whereof 
you see you fail not,' she said, *as you will be loath to 
incur our indignation, and will answer for the contrary at 
your uttermost peril.* To this command Essex, with his 
customary boldness, paid not the slightest attention ; yet on 
liis n^tum, Elizabeth, after a few days of ill-simulated anger, 
fully pardoned him, and conferred upon him several valu- 
able grants from the Crown. In 1591 the favourite was 
appointed oommander-in-chief of the forces sent into Nor- 
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mandy to assist Henry lY. of France in recovering Rouen ; 
a few years later he was despatched with Lord Howard to 
Cadiz, to wreck the Spanish fleet and destroy the town, in 
which expedition he displayed his usual gallantry. On his 
return he was appointed Master of the Ordnance, and 
created Earl Marshal of England. 

Essex was now at the height of his good fortune. He 
held every honour and office that a courtier could covet ; 
young men who sought advancement rather paid their 
court to him in preference to the Secretary of State ; he 
was beloved by the mob ; whilst the Puritans regarded him 
as the successor to the Earl of Leicester, and as their natural 
protector. So rapid an elevation to the highest honours had 
its usual consequences. Essex, naturally haughty, became 
arrogant and domineering ; he dictated to all who crossed 
his path, and declined to be interfered with ; even to the 
Queen he was at times most offensive, and spoke in tones 
which would have cost another man his head. His pride 
was now to receive a severe lesson. At a meeting of a few 
members of the Council a discussion arose between Elizabeth 
and the favourite as to the choice of some fit and able person 
to superintend the affairs of Ireland, which were as usual in 
a turbulent and unsatisfactory condition. The Queen gave 
her voice in favour of Sir William ElnoUys ; Essex, on the 
contrary, voted for Sir George Carew. Hating dictation as 
much as her favourite, Elizabeth instructed Sir Robert 
Cecil to appoint KnoUys to the post; whereupon Ebsex, 
forgetful of his loyalty as a subject and his manners as a 
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gentleman, shrugged his shoulders and turned his back con- 
temptuously upon his sovereign. Such conduct, and espe- 
cially before spectators, Elizabeth declined to overlook ; she 
walked up to the favourite, soundly boxed his ears, and bade 
him, in words very significant of the coarseness of her age, 
' Go and be hanged I ' Blind with passion, Essex clapped 
his hand to his sword, and with a great oath swore that ' he 
never would pardon so gross an affront, no, not even from 
Henry the Eighth,* and without another word passed through 
the doors and quitted the Court. 

Weeks sped on, and still Essex, sullen and vindictive, 
refused to make apology for his conduct, preferring to shut 
himself up in rigid seclusion. The Queen, after her fiirst 
burst of anger, had keenly regretted the insult she had put 
upon her favourite; yet she felt that the dignity of the 
Crown must be maintained, and Essex be the one to sue for 
pardon. Tjet him, she said, but express sorrow for his rude- 
ness, and he would not find her cruel. The friends of Essex 
now interfered, and advised him to be contrite and penitent- 
Sir Henry Ley wrote to him, and tried to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. * Your honour,* he said,^ * is more dear to 
you than your life. Yet consider that she is your sovereign, 
whom you may not treat upon equal conditions. . . . Your 
wrongs may be greater than you can well digest, but consider 
how great she is, and how willing to be conquered ; what 
advantage you have in yielding v hen you are wronged, and 
what disadvantage by facing her on whose favour you rely ; 

* State Paperij Domestic^ edited by Mrs. Green [August ?], 1598» 
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how strong you will make your enemies, and how weak your 
friends ; how provoked patience may turn to fury, and 
delayed anger to hatred. Only, whatever peace you make, 
use no means but yourself; it will be more honourable to 
you and more acceptable to her/ The Loi*d Keeper Egerton 
expressed himself to the same effect. * I offer,' he wrote,* 
' loving advice, as bystanders often see more clearly than 
people do themselves in their own causes. This long-con- 
tinued and unseasonable discontent will make your cause 
worse and worse. You may yet return safely, but to progress 
is desperate ; you leave your friends open to contempt, and 
encourage foreign enemies by the news that her Majesty and 
the realm are maimed of so worthy a member, who has so 
often daunted them. Also you fail in the duty which by 
nature, policy, and religion you owe to the Queen. Let me 
advise you to bend to the time and jrield to your sovereign, 
whereby may ensue great good and no dishonour. The 
difficulty is in self-conquest, which is the height of true 
valour. If you do this the Queen will be satisfied, your 
country and friends benefited, yourself honoured, and your 
enemies disappointed.' 

Still Essex failed to be convinced. * I would sooner 
make you a judge,' he writes to the Lord Keeper,^ * than any 
other, but I must appeal from earthly judges, when the 
highest has imposed the heaviest punishment on me without 
trial. I am not unreasonably discontent ; but the passionate 

1 State Papers, Domestic^ edited by Mrs-Green [August ?], 1598. 

2 Ibid. 
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indignation of a prince is an unaeasonable tempest, when a 
harrest for painful labours is expected, and the smart must 
be cured or the senseless part cat oflL The Queen is obdurate, 
and I cannot be senseless. I see an end of mj fortunes, and 
have set an end to mv desires. Mj retiremait neither in- 
jures others nor myself. I am released from duty to my 
country by my dismissal. I will always owe duty to ho: 
3Iajesty as an Earl >farshal of England, and I have served 
her as a clerk, but cannot as a slave. You bid me give way 
to time ; I have done so by going out of the way, but I 
cannot yield truth to be fedsehood.' Then he continued that 
his body suffered in every part of it by that blow given him 
by the sovereign. ' What ! * he cried, * is it impossible for 
crowned heads to do wrong, and so to stand accountable 
to their subjects t Was any power below of an unlimited 
nature I And has not Solomon said that he is a fool who 
laughs when he is strickoi I I have suffered so many and 
great injmies,' concluded the Earl, ' that I cannot but resent 
them from my very heart.' Still, in spite of his detmnina- 
tion, absence frt>m the sunshine of the royal &vour brought 
him after a few months into a more malleable frame of mind : 
he tendered an apology, whidi was at once accepted. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether the Queen ever entertained 
the same friendly feelings towards Essex as she had before 
this quarreL His friends dated his ruin frtHn the day when 
he had insulted his sovereign. ' Fortune,' th^ said, ' seldom 
caresses a cast-off favourite a second time, and princes once 
disobliged are seldom heartily reconciled.' 
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The Ireland which Elizabeth had received as one of the 
inheritances of the Crown, was the most miserable of coun- 
tries. The island was literally inhabited by savages. The 
Irish led a nomad life, tending a few cattle, sowing a little 
com, building mud cabins here and there when actually 
necessary to shield them from the inclemency of the weather, 
and using only their cloaks for bed and raiment. * A man,* 
wrote the Archbishop of Armagh to the Queen at the begin- 
ning of her reign, * may ride south, west, and north, twenty 
or foi-ty miles, and see neither house, com, nor cattle \ many 
hundreds of men, women, and children ai'e dead of famine.* 
The civilised Englishmen who had planted their settlements 
in the country looked upon the inhabitants as a race of seifs, 
to be worked to death, to be bullied, and, if disobedient to 
orders, to be shot down without mercy. * The Irishmen,* 
wrote one Andrew TroUope to Walsyngham,* * except in 
walled towns, are not Christians, civil or human creatures, 
but heathen, or rather savage and brute beasts. For many of 
them, as well women as men, go commonly naked, having only 
a loose mantle hanging about them ; if any of them have a 
shirt and a pair of single solid shoes, which they call brogues, 
they are especially provided for. And the Earl of Clancar 
and the Lord Maurice came to present themselves to my 
Lord Deputy at Dublin, in all their bravery, and the best 
garment they wore was a russet Irish mantle, worth about a 
crown piece, a leather jerkin, a pair of hose, and a pair of 

Rtaie PaperSy Ireland, 1574-1585, edited by Hans Claude Ham- 
ilton. 
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brogues, but not all worth a noble. And their feed is flesh, 
if they can steal any, for they have no occupations or have 
been brought up to any labour to earn anything. And if 
they can get no stolen flesh, they eat, if they can get them, 
leek-blades and a three-leafed grass, which they call sham- 
rock, and for the want thereof carrion and grass in the 
fields, with such butter as is too loathsome to describe. The 
Ijest of them have seldom bread, and the common sort never 
look after any.* Savage, half-starved, hating their con- 
querors, the Irish were always on the watch for opportunity 
to rise against the English. Any leader who came forward 
to redress their grievances was sure of a following ; if the 
English troops in possession of the island had their ranks 
thinned, the Irish at once broke loose and robbed and 
murdered all within their reach ; the whole reign of Eliza- 
beth was one incessant struggle to keep under Irish dis- 
affection. 

Shortly after the release of Essex, these difficulties be- 
came a great source of anxiety to the Government. Hugh 
O'Neale, the nephew of Shan O'Neale, or the Great O'Neale, 
had been created, by the favour of Elizabeth, Earl of Tyrone. 
This noble savage, after murdering his cousin, the heir of 
the rebel, caused himself to be acknowledged as head of the 
clan, and at once proceeded to dispute the feeble authority of 
the English in the island. Having entered into a corre- 
spondence with Spain, he obtained a large supply of arms and 
ammunition, from Madrid ; and then, uniting all the Irish 
chieftains under his standard, he boldly assumed the agres- 
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sive. For years he successfully defied the arms of Sir John 
Norris, the English commajider, and inflicted a severe defeat 
upon Sir Henry Bagnal, Nonis's successor, in a pitched 
battle at Blackwater. These victories caused Tyrone to bo 
regarded by his countrymen as the deliverer of Ireland, and 
stimulated the efforts of the Irish to further and more 
dangerous opposition. It now became evident to the 
Council at home that the rebellion across St. Greorge*s 
Channel had assumed a form which it was most short- 
sighted to ignore or trifle with. An army of eighteen thou- 
sand men was raised to crush the disaffected Irish, and 
Essex — for the Ireland of Elizabeth's day was the great 
school of rude soldiership — prevailed upon the Queen to 
appoint him governor of Ireland, with the title of Lord 
Lieutenant. Amid the applause of the nation he crossed 
over to Dublin to take command of the troops. Unfortu- 
nately, though all his applications for reinforcements and 
arms were readily granted by the Council, and the parsi- 
monious Elizabeth moaned that she paid him a thousand 
pounds a day, Essex failed to distinguish himself. He 
dawdled his time away, he exhausted his men by useless 
marches and countermarches, sickness set in and reduced 
the number of his forces, whilst the enemy hung upon his 
rear worrying the English in irregular skirmishes, yet ever 
carefully avoiding a decided engagement. 

Negotiations now took place. Tyrone sent a message to 
Essex, desiring a conference, which was agreed to ; proposals 
for a truce most favourable to the Irish were discussed, and 
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it appears thtX Ebbcx had at this time also commenced a 
disloyal correGpondence with the enemy. The anger of the 
Queen at this termination of hostilities so degrading to her 
troops was extreme. She expressed her dissatisfaction to 
£s8ex, but ordered him to remain at his post until he re- 
ceiyed her further commands. The Lord Lieutenant, how- 
ever, fully aware of the capital that his enemies would make 
out of his misdirection of the campaign, and not yet certain 
that he had completely regained the good favour of his 
mistress, refused to give malice time enough to insinuate its 
{K)L$on, but hurried home with all haste. Wearied and 
travel-stained, he presented himself at Court at an early 
liour of the morning, hastened upstairs, looked in at the 
presence-chamber, then at the privy chamber, nor scrupled 
to enter the royal bedchamber, where Elizabeth, her toUet 
not completed, was sitting with her hair unbrushed and fall- 
ing about her face and shoulders. Essex threw himself 
upon his knees before her, kissed her hands, and implored 
her not to judge him by the counsels of his enemies. The 
Queen, now only under the influence of the tender feeling 
consequent upon seeing her favourite again, was very kind 
and gracious. She looked lovingly upon him, and failed to 
Hay a single word of reproach. Quitting the chamber, Essex, 
most agreeably disappointed, thanked Grod that, though he 
had suffered much trouble and many storms abroad, he had 
found a sweet calm at home. 

But the fiayourite had been too hasty in arriving at his 
conclusions. His offences were not to be so easily condoned. 
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On reflection the Queen felt that the case before her was 
one to be decided, not by the heart, but by the head. Essex 
had been guilty of the most culpable military negligence, he 
had spent vast sums of money for no purpose, and in arrang- 
ing a truce with Tyrone he had acted with an independence 
whidi was an insult to the Crown. Elizabeth soon showed 
the change in her sentiments. In the afternoon she met 
Essex, looked darkly upon him, and bade him be confined 
to his chamber until she gave orders for his release. A few 
days afterwards his case was made a special subject of dis- 
cussion by the Council. The Lord Keeper, Egerton, ex- 
pressed himself very severely. The whole campaign, he 
cried, had been most disgracefully mismanaged. The 
directions of her Majesty had not been followed. * Instead,' 
said his Lordship, * of the army being led against the arch- 
rebel in Ulster, it was carried into Munster, and people and 
treasure wasted. Then a parley was had with Tyrone, and 
dishonourable conditions accepted, which left her Majesty 
Queen only in name, whilst my Lord of Essex presumed on 
a bare promise of truce to leave the realm and come over, 
contrary to her Majesty's express command.' 

The Lord Treasurer followed suit. The expenses of this 
attempt, he said, had been enormous. All the demands of 
the Lord Lieutenant had been amply answered. Arms, am- 
munition, and clothing had been sent to Dublin without stint. 
As to pay, the army had been royally treated. No fault could 
be found with the commissariat, for there had always been 
a three months' supply of provisions beforehand. 'This 
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expedition/ concluded the Treasurer, * has hardly cost her 
Majesty less in the seven months than 300,000^. My Lord 
of Essex is too honourable and just to deny that he has been 
royally furnished/ After speeches of a similar character from 
the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Secretary Cecil, the Council 
delivered their verdict. They were of opinion that Essex 
had made wrong use of the treasure committed to him, that 
he had been dilatory in his movements, that he had exceeded 
his powers and had disobeyed orders.^ Their report was 
handed to the Queen, and the favourite was kept in strict 
seclusion, not even being permitted to see his Countess, in 
the house of the Lord Keeper. From the Michaelmas of 
1599 to the August of 1600 Essex was a prisoner. 

During the weary months of his confinement he wrote 
frequently to the Queen.^ He openly acknowledged his 
ofiences, trusted to her 'princely and angelic nature,' and 
implored that this cup might pass from him. He only 
desired life, he said, to expiate his former offences, and to 
recover the favour of his Queen. Still, he pleaded in vain. 
His successor in Ireland was winning brilliant victories, and 
the Queen, played upon by the malice of those who hated 
Essex, refused to grant the prayers of her former favourite. 
To the prisoner life unsunned by the royal presence was 

* State Papers, Domestic. Speeches by the Council in the Star Chamber, 
November 28, 1699. 

^ His letters begging to be restored to favour, amongst the State Pcpers, 
are those of February 11 and 12 ; April 4 ; May 12 (two) ; June 21 ; July 
26 ; August 27 ; September 6, 9, and 22 ; September ? (two) ; October 4 
and 18; October? 1600. 
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worse than death. ' Before all letters written in this hand 
be banished/ he pleads again/ ' or he that sends this enjoins 
himself eternal silence, be pleased to read over these humble 
lines. At sundry times I received those words as your own, 
" that you meant to correct and not to ruin," since which time 
when I languished in four months' sickness, forfeited almost 
all that I was able to engage, felt the very pangs of death 
upon me, and saw my poor reputation not suffered to die 
with me, but buried and I alive. I yet kissed your feir 
correcting hand, and was confident in your royal word ; for I 
said to myself, " Between my ruin and my sovereign's favour 
there is no mean ; and if she bestow favour again, she gives 
it with all things that in this world I either need or desire." 
But now that the length of my troubles and the increase of 
your indignation have made all men so afraid of me as my 
own poor state is ruined, and my friends and servants like 
to die in prison, because I cannot help myself with my own, 
I not only feel the weight of your indignation, and am sub- 
ject to their malicious informations that first envied me your 
favour and now hate me out of custom ; but, as if I were 
thrown into a comer like a dead carcass, I am gnawed on 
and torn by the basest creatures upon earth. The prating 
tavern-haunter speaks of me what he lists; the frantic 
libeller writes of me what he lists ; they print me and make 
me speak to the world, and shortly they will play me upon 
the stage. The least of these is worse than death, but this 
is not the worst of my destiny ; for you, who have protected 

1 StaU Papers, DomesHcy May 12, 1600. 
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from scorn and infamy ail to whom you once avowed favour 
but Essex, and never repented of any gracious assurance you 
had given till now, have now, in this eighth month of my 
close imprisonment, rejected my letters and refused to hear 
of me, which to traitors you never did. What remains is 
only to beseech you to conclude my punishment, my misery, 
and my life all together, that I may go to my Saviour, who 
has paid Himself a ransom for me, and who (methinks) I 
still hear calling me out of this unkind world in which I 
have lived too long, and once thought myself too happy.' 

The continued silence of his Queen pained him beyond 
measure. ' I must sometimes moan, look up and speak, 
that you may know your servant lives,* he writes again.' 

* I live, though sick in spirit unto death, yet mourn not 
for impatiency, as commonly sick men do. I look up to 
you, mine only physician, yet look for no physic till you 
think the crisis past and the time fit for a cure. I speak 
the words of my soul, yet cannot utter that which most con- 
cerns me, and should give my full heart greatest ease ; 
therefore I say to myself, " Lie still, look down and be silent." 
You never buried alive any creature of your favour, and 
have passed your princely word that your correction is not 
intended for the ruin of your humblest vassal.* Then, since 
moaning will not move his mistress, he tries a lighter strain : 

* Haste, paper, to that happy presence,' he exclaims,* 
^ whence only unhappy I [am banished ! Kiss that fair, 

> StaJU Papers, Domestic, July 26, 1600. 
' Ibid, September 6, 1600. 
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correcting hand which lays now plasters to my lighter hurts, 
but to my greatest wound applieth nothing. Say thou 
earnest from shaming, languishing, despairing Essex.' 

To many, the harshness with which the ex- favourite was 
now treated by the Court was far from approved of. His 
courage, his genial manners, the cool audacity which charac- 
terised his opposition to most things, had raised Essex to the 
position of a mob hero. The crowd cheered him under the 
windows of his prison, murmured against his confinement, 
and groaned at the names of his enemies. With a certain 
section of the clergy, the favourite, from the comparative 
purity of his past life, the soundness of his Protestantism, 
and from his position as patron of the Puritans, had always 
been popular. In his hour of need, and more especially as 
he was laid low with fever, the Church now proved her 
friendship for him. In the diocese of London, special prayers 
were put up for him, and allusions made to his case from the 
pulpit. For such ecclesiastical sympathy the Bishop of 
London fell into bad odour at the Court. * My Lord Grace 
tells me,' writes Dr. Edward Stanhope to his brother. Sir 
John Stanhope, the Treasurer of the Chamber,^ ' that her 
Majesty has taken offence at my Lord of liOndon, and is not 
well pleased with his Grace for the indiscretion of some 
ministers in and about London. Some have, in their sermons 
at Paul's Cross, uttered matters impertinent to her govern- 
ment and unfitting their place, and therein have preached 
undutifully ; others, not respecting the Earl of Essex's 

1 StaU Papers^ Domestic^ December 29, 1599. 
VOL. I. T 
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^restaraint as they ought to have done, have in their sermons, 
also at Paul's Cross, prayed for him by name ; others have 
caused their bell to be knelled as a passing-bell for him, and 
have recommended him by name to God in their public 
prayers, and have had prayers purposely made for him.' 

From a statement made to the Council by the rector of 
St. Andrew's in the Wardrobe, London, we learn the form of 
prayer that was used on that occasion ; it ran as follows : ^ — 
* I humbly beseech Thee, dear Father, to look mercifully 
with Thy gracious favour upon that noble Barak Thy 
servant, the Earl of Essex, strengthening him in the inward 
man against all his enemies. Lord, make his bed in this 
his sickness, that so Thy gracious corrections now upon him 
may be easy and comfortable unto him as Thy fatherly in- 
structions. And in Thy good time restore him unto his 
former health, and gracious favour of his and our most 
dread sovereign, to Thy glory, the good of this Church and 
kingdom, and the grief and discouragement of all wicked 
Edomites that bear evil will to Zion, and say to the walls of 
Jerusalem " There, there, down with it, down with it to the 
ground." ' Babington, Bishop of Worcester, was also repri- 
manded for having given expression to this sympathy. 

The prisoner was now to be set at liberty. So much 

mercy the Queen showed him, that before he gained his 

freedom she had his case submitted judicially to the Privy 

Council, instead of to the tenible Star Chamber. The trial 

1 Stait Papers, Domettic. Statement by David Roberts, B.D. January 1, 
1600. 
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lasted eleven hours ; Essex defended himself with ability and 
a dignified humility. The sentence passed upon him was, 
that he should be deprived of all his public offices except the 
post of Master of the Horse, and that he should return to his 
own house, and there remain a prisoner until it pleased her 
Majesty to give orders for his release. To Essex this verdict 
was more lenient than he had expected ; he had regained his 
liberty, and his estates were not burdened with heavy fines ; 
for offences much less than his, men had suffered death upon 
the scaffold, and their wives and children had been left 
destitute. * Words, if you can,* he writes to the Queen, ^ 
' express my lowly thankfulness, but press not, sue not, move 
not, lest passion prompt you, and I by you both be betrayed. 
Report my silence, my solitariness, my sighs, but not my 
hopes, my fears, my desires ; for my uttermost ambition is 
to be a mute person in that presence where joy and wonder 
would bar speech, from the greatest lady's, in power and 
goodness, humblest vassal.* 

On his release from custody, Essex hastened down to his 
country seat, Ewelme Lodge, Oxfordshire. Both he and his 
friends were confident, since he had been allowed to hold the 
office of Master of the Horse, that he would speedily be sum- 
moned to Court, and be once more reinstated as the power- 
ful Essex of old, the cherished favourite of his sovereign. 
Still, weeks passed on, yet no messenger rode up to his gates 
in hot haste with the summons he so ardently expected. He 
was alone, and he felt he was forgotten ; his mistress was of 

1 StaU PaperB, Domestic^ September 9, 1600. 
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sterner stuff than he had imagined, for he had offended her 
where she was most resentful ; he had acted independently 
of her authority — ^for Elizabeth was not only the Queen, but 
the Government — and he had made deep inroads upon her 
purse. The debts of Essex had always been enormous, and 
now that he was out of favour his creditors became exacting 
and pressed him for payment. In his more fortunate days 
the Queen had granted him a monopoly of sweet wines ; the 
patent was on the eve of its expiration, and the quondam 
favourite was most anxious to have it renewed. He knew 
that the moment was most critical : if the grant were con- 
firmed to him, he felt that all was not yet lost ; if, however, 
it were refused, it would prove to him that the hope of 
restoration to the royal favour would henceforth be but the 
idlest of dreams. 

He wrote to the Queen. ^ ' If conscience did not tell me,' 
he said, ' that without imploring your goodness at this time 
I should lose the present support, my poor estate, the hope 
of any ability to do you future service, and the means of 
satisfying a number of hungry creditors, who suffer me, in 
my retired life, to have no rest, I would still appear before 
you as a mute person. But since, this day seven night, the 
lease which I hold by your beneficence expires, and that 
farm is my chief maintenance and only means of compound- 
ing with the merchants to whom I am indebted, give me 
leave to remind you that your courses were to tend to cor- 
rection, not to ruin. If my creditors would take for payment 
1 State Papers, Domestic^ September 22, 1600. 
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many ounces of my blood, or if the taking away of this farm 
would only for want pinch my body, you should never hear of 
this suit. I have no boldness to importune, and can draw no 
argument to solicit. The only suit which I can make will- 
ingly and must make continually, to you is, that you will 
once again look with gracious eyes upon me.' 

Elizabeth, however, refused to be moved by honeyed 
words. She declined his request, adding that ' an ungovern- 
able beast must be stinted in his provender ! ' This con- 
temptuous reply was t^e one drop that caused Essex's bitter 
cup to flow over. He had been imprisoned, he had been 
separated from his wife, he had been deprived of his offices, 
he had been reprimanded by the Ck>uncil and had been 
exiled by his Queen from her Court. Whatever were the 
offences he had committed, he had never attempted to palliate 
or deny them ; he had acknowledged his guilt, and had been 
incessant in his prayers for pardon. Though his letters to his 
sovereign had remained unanswered, he had always written 
to her as the most penitent and respectful of subjects. ' Until 
I may appear in your presence, and kiss your fair correcting 
hand, time itself is a perpetual night, and the whole world 
but a sepulchre,* ^ were almost the last words he wrote to her 
before maddened into desperation. He had never taken 
advantage of his popularity to side with the Queen's enemies 
and thus make himself a danger to the State. He had been 
loyal, repentant, and above the intrigues of a traitorous 
ambition. But the bow too much strained will break ; and 

1 StaU Papert, Domestic^ October 18, 1600. 
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beneath the constant refusals of Elizabeth, the loyalty of 
Essex at last gave way. His wounded pride bade him abandon 
the humiliating pleadings of the past, and make his harsh 
mistress regret that she had ever driven him into the ranks 
of the opposition. Who was this relentless woman, he cried, 
to embitter his career and hand him over to his enemies *} 
He did not attempt to conceal his opinions; he uttered 
insolent remarks about the Queen, which he knew would 
come to her ears, whilst he openly defied the Council. 

There is no quarrel so bitter as the one between friends 
who have been estranged, where the man has had his pride 
wounded and the woman her vanity. The Queen called 
Essex a needy suppliant and a trickster, ivhilst the favourite 
retorted that Elizabeth was as crooked in her mind as in her 
body. From uttering offensive words, Essex now proceeded 
to meditate disloyal actions. Aware that he owed all his 
disgrace to the malice of his enemies, he resolved upon play- 
ing the part in England which the Due de Guise had played 
in France — and compelling the Queen, even at the hazard 
of inciting the mob to revolt, to change her Ministers. He 
secretly filled his house on the banks of the Thames with 
disaffected Catholics and Puritans, and had the rooms 
guarded by a strong force of armed retainers. Informed of 
these preparations, the Lord Keeper, the Earl of Worcester, 
Sir William Knollys, and the Lord Chief Justice visited 
Essex House, and inquii*ed, on behalf of the Council, what 
was the meaning of this armed assembly ? Essex replied 
that, as his life was in danger, it was necessary for him to 
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seek the protection of his retainers. To this the Lord Chief 
Justice answered, that if Essex dismissed his forces, his case 
should be brought before the Queen, and justice done him. 
Hereupon the adherents of the favourite shouted that the 
Lords of the Council were only thus parleying to gain time, 
and a few raised the cry of * Kill them ! kill them ! ' The 
Lord Keeper now asked to speak privately with Essex in his 
study. The request was granted ; but once in the room, 
Essex gave orders that the Lord Keeper and the rest of 
the Lords of the Council with him should be detained, with 
* all honour and courtesy,* until his return from the City. 
'You will be deceived there,' said the Lord Keeper; *for 
the Queen has many good subjects in the City.' * I have 
great hopes of the City,* replied Essex, ' else I would never 
go there.' * Then, if that be so,' added the Lord Chief 
Justice, ' it will be an occasion of effusion of much English 
blood, and an occasion of spoiling of the City by desperate 
persons, and it will be the worst for the Earl of Essex and 
his company in the end.* The Lords were kept in custody 
about three hours ; but, * the better to pass the time,' the 
Countess of Essex and Lady Kich came into the chamber 
and chatted with the prisoners.^ 

• 

Meanwhile Essex had been busy trying to win over the 
citizens to his side. Accompanied by the Earls Hutland, 
Southampton, and Bedford, Lords Sandys, Monteagle, and 
Chandos, Sir William Constable, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir 

1 State Papers^ Domestic. Examination of Sir John Davies. February 
10, 1601. 
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Charles Percy, Sir John Tracy, and a following of gentle- 
men of birth to the number of nearly two hundred, armed 
only with rapiers, the fEivourite marched east, bidding all he 
met to join him. But the affidr had now got wind, and 
hasty preparations were made to defeat the ends of the rebel. 
The Lord Mayor and aldermen hurried from St. Paul's, 
where they were listening to a sermon, to put the City in 
arms. Charing Cross and the back parts of "Westminster 
were strongly barricaded. Whitehall was guarded by troops. 
A proclamation was hastUy drawn up, calling Essex a 
traitor, and a handsome reward offered to all who would 
capture him. It had been the intention of the favourite to go 
straight to the Court and seize the person of the Queen ; but, 
hearing of the barricades at Charing Cross, and how well 
Whitehall was protected, he changed his mind and proceeded 
to the City to swell his following. Recruits, however, failed to 
enter his ranks. Essex walked up and down for four or five 
hours, but the citizens to a man refused to join him, though 
they dared not arrest him. Finding everywhere repulse instead 
of adherence, he began to return home. At Ludgate the gate 
was shut and vigorously defended by pikes. Sir Charles 
Blount was wounded and Sir John Tracy kiUed. To force the 
gate with his ill-armed retainers was impossible, and the rebel 
now rapidly beat a retreat to Queenhithe, where he took boat 
for Essex House. Here he and his followers shut themselves 
in, vowing * not to come alive into their enemies' hands.' ^ 

* State Papertf Domenttc. Cecil to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
February 10, 1601. Also Vincent Hussey to . February 11, 1601. 
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This stem resolve, however, soon cooled. Essex House, 
though well supplied with 'warlike provisions,* was not 
adapted to stand a siege. From three in the afternoon till 
late in the evening the troops of the Lord Admiral sur- 
rounded the house and essayed to take it by storm, but on 
each occasion they were vigorously repulsed by the besieged. 
Petards were now brought from the Tower, and the Lord 
Admiral threatened to blow up the house, which hitherto 
' he had forborne to do because my Ladies Essex and Rich 
were within it.' The Queen had sent word that she would 
not sleep until Essex House had surrendered, and the Lord 
Admiral now proceeded to carry his threat into execution. 
To spare the gentlewomen in the house he offered Essex two 
hours' respite, so that such dames could be removed fi*om 
all danger. This proposal was readily accepted. 'And 
yourself, my Lord,' cried Sir Robert Sydney to Essex, ' what 
mean you to do ? for the house is to be blown up by gun- 
powder unless you wiU yield.' The only answer given was 
that they would the sooner fly to heaven. Essex was now re- 
monstrated with upon the desperate act he was committing, 
and the Lord Admiral promised to place his grievances 
before the Queen if he would but surrender. ' Ah ! ' cried 
Essex in despair, 'there is no one near the Queen that 
will be suffered to make a true report of this action, or to 
speak a good word for me.* On the promise, however, of 
the Lord Admiral that such would not be the case, both 
Essex and Southampton consented to yield. They were at 
once arrested, and^ in company with the leaders of their 
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conspiracy, sent to the Tower. * And so/ writes Yincent 
Hnssey,^ * that dismal tumult, like the fit of Ephemera, or 
one day's ague, ceased.' 

On February 19, 1600, the Earls of Essex and South- 
ampton stood at the bar of the Court of the Lord High 
Steward in Westminster Hall to be tried for treason. The 
case was so clear against Essex that it seemed impossible he 
could be acquitted. It was proved by witness after witness 
that he had gone about with armed men to coerce or dis- 
inherit the Queen, that he had imprisoned the Lords of the 
Council sent with orders to disarm the rebels, that he had 
attempted to raise the citizens, and that he had turned his 
house into a fortress for unlawful purposes. * What need I,* 
said Coke, * to stand upon further proofs % ' * Essex's best 
cover,* cried Bacon, * is to confess and not to justify.* The 
favourite did not attempt to justify himself. He was not, 
he said, disloyal, nor had he ever entertained any idea of 
harming the Queen. His only object was to secure access to 
her Majesty, in order to unfold his griefs against his private 
enemies. He had never been a friend of sectaries or Papists, 
hypocrites or atheists. He admitted that he was wrong to 
have barricaded his house ; his adherents had wished him to 
yield, and he hoped, ho said generously, that no crimes of his 
would be visited upon them. Both prisoners were unani- 
mously found guilty of treason, and sentence of death passed 
upon them. Southampton was afterwards reprieved. To the 

1 State Papers^ Domestic^ February 11, 1601. See also CecU to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Same date. 
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legal mind this trial is of great importance, since it was then 
laid down that to compel by force the King to change his 
policy was treason, and that rebellion and killing the King 
were offences deserving the same punishment. Upon this 
construction of Lord Coke's much of the subsequent law of 
treason rests. 

As it was well known that Essex was beloved by the 
mob, and that an outcry might be raised against his im- 
prisonment, instructions were drawn up by the Council for 
the use of the London clergy. In their sermons on the 
approaching Sunday they were to make special mention of 
the rebellion, and to paint the character of Essex in the 
blackest colours. They were to allude to the favouiite's 
ingratitude in turning against the Queen after having had 
innumerable princely benefits heaped upon him ; to his dis- 
simulation and hypocrisy in matters of religion ; to his dis- 
loyal conduct in Ireland, and to the courage and heroic 
magnanimity of the Queen. * Move, therefore,' concludes the 
document,* * all thanksgiving to the Lord of hosts for her 
Majesty's most mighty deliverance, and to faithful prayer 
that God of His infinite mercy will still protect her.* 

These instructions were carried out. * Oi-der was taken 
the Sunday following,* writes Vincent Hussey,^ 'that the 
preachers at Paul's Cross and other churches in London 
should deliver the same matters fi-om the pulpit, and decry 

1 State Paper»f Domestic. 'Directions for the Preachers.' February 
U? 1601. 

« Ibid, February 18, 1601. 
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the Earl of Essex as a hypocrite, Papist, and confederate 
with the Pope and the King of Spain, to make him king 
and bring in idolatry. But, as is usual in such cases, they, 
from malice or desire to please, amplified it beyond all pro- 
bability. On the one side they " crucify ; " on the other there 
is such a jealousy of light and bad fellows, that it is rumoured 
the preachers of London will rise and deliver him out of the 
Tower. The trained bands of Essex, Hertfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and Surrey are called up to London, and lie 
in the suburbs adjoining the Court, which is guarded like a 
camp ; and troops of armed men march up and down, as if 
the Spaniards were in the land. There is a company con- 
tinually in Paul's Churchyard, two at the Exchange, and the 
Mayor of London has two knights in show, as though there 
were great mistrust.' 

It was not considered advisable by the Council that a 
long interval should elapse between the passing of the sen- 
tence and its execution. Essex was a prisoner who so 
warmly stirred the sympathies of the people, that every day 
his confinement became more and more dangerous. Now 
that her old favourite had been condemned to death, the 
Queen looked tenderly back upon the past, and was at 
times more prone to forgive the traitor than to send him to 
the scaflfold. She thought of all that was in his favour — his 
daring, his handsome presence, his accomplishments, the 
pleasure she had enjoyed in his society, and preferred to 
forget his treachery and misconduct. She hated the sight 
of those who pressed her to sign the fatal warrant ; she put 
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off the evil day, she wept, tod at last, torn by conflicting 
emotions, she fell seriously ill. Surrounded by the enemies 
of the prisoner, only one side of his case was constantly pre- 
sented to her — his defiance of her authority, his ungenerous 
return for all the favours he had received, the flagi*ant cha- 
racter of the revolt he had excited, and, above all, the evil 
influence it would exercise upon the disaffected in the 
country should such an arch-traitor be pardoned. The un- 
happy woman hesitated between following the dictates of 
her heart and those of her judgment. At one time she took 
up her pen, resolved to end this painful indecision ; but when 
she read what were to be the consequences of her signature, 
she bent her head upon the parchment and freely gave way 
to her emotions. Thus days passed, and Essex knew not 
whether he might expect pardon or suffer condemnation. 
Then the influence of Cecil prevailed, and the warrant was 
signed. 

Late on the night of Tuesday, February 24, a despatch 
from the Lords of the Council was handed to Lord Thomas 
Howard, the Constable of the Tower. He was informed that 
early on Wednesday morning he was to receive at the Tower 
* two discreet and learned divines,* who had been sent by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the special request of her 
Majesty, to be present at the execution of the Earl of Essex, 
and *to give all comforts to his soul.' Two divines had 
been sent, ' because, if one £Eiint, the other may perform it 
to the prisoner, of whose soul God have mercy.' The Con- 
stable was then enjoined to take heed, with all care and 
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circumspection, that Essex on the day of his execution rigidly 
confined himself in his speech from the scaffold within these 
limits: 'viz., the confession of his great treasons and of his 
sins towards God, his hearty repentance and earnest and in- 
cessant prayers to God for pardon. But if he shall enter,* 
continued the despatch, ' into any particular declaration of 
his treasons, or accusation of any of his adherents therein, 
you shall forthwith break him from that course, for that the 
same was published at full length of his arraignment. Here- 
of you must have a very great and vigilant care, for it is no 
ways fit that at that time he enter into any such course.* The 
writs of execution were enclosed, and the Constable was in- 
structed * within half an hour after his Lordship has supped * 
to repair to the prisoner and inform him that ' to-morrow 
between six and seven he is appointed to receive the execu- 
tion of his judgment ; that therefore, like as hitherto he has 
. Iways owned himself most resolute and constant to die, so 
aow he do prepare himself accordingly, that his soul may 
participate of heaven, freed from the miseries of this wicked 
world.* At ten o*clock at night, two hours after the warders 
had taken away the prisoner's supper, Sir John Peyton, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, informed Essex that on the morrow 
at dawn he was to be sent into eternity.^ 

On receiving this intelligence Essex threw up the 
window of his cell and cried to the guard, ' My good friends, 

^ State Papers, Domestic. Lords of Council to the Constable of the 
Tower. February 24, 1601. 
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pray for me, and to-morrow you shall see in me a strong 
God in a weak man ; I have nothing to giv^ you, for I have 
nothing left but that which I must pay to the Queen to- 
morrow in the morning.' He then laid down in his bed to 
rest, but shortly after midnight rose and dressed. In his 
cell were the two divines. Doctors Montfort and Barlow, 
sent by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and one Ashton, the 
private chaplain of Essex ; with these the prisoner spent the 
time till morning in prayers, confession, and preaching. 
Between seven and eight a.m. Sir John Peyton entered his 
cell and bade the condemned man prepare for execution. 
Accompanied by his divines, Essex walked from his cell to 
the scaffold, which had been erected in the high court where 
the church stands above Csesar's tower. At his special re- 
quest, he had begged to be executed privately within the 
Tower, and the Queen had answered his prayer. 

All the way from his prison to the scaffold Essex kept 
calling on Gk>d to give him strength and patience to the end, 
saying, * God, give me true repentance, true patience, and 
true humility, and put all worldly thoughts out of my mind ; ' 
at the same time he entreated those who went with him to 
pray for him. Having ascended the scaffold, which was 
draped in black cloth, he stood surveying the scene for a 
moment. He was dressed in a gown of wrought velvet, a 
satin suit, and felt hat, all black. In the middle of the 
scaffold was the block, with the masked executioner stand- 
ing at iter side, and behind him the guard. Seated on forms 
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three yards from the scaffold were the Earls of Cumberland 
and Hertford, Viscount Bindon, Lords Thomas Howard, 
^lorley, and Compton, in company with several knights, 
gentlemen, and aldermen, to the number of one hundred. 
After a brief silence Essex turned towards the three divines . 
and Slid, * O God, be merciful unto me, the most wretched 
creature upon earth/ Then gazing at the peers and gentry 
in front of him he took off his hat, and made them a pro- 
found reverence. Casting his eyes up to heaven, he thus 
addressed his audience : — 

* My lords, and you my Christian bi*ethren who are to be 
witnesses of this my just punishment, I confess to the glory 
of God that I am a most wretched sinner, and that my sins 
are more in number than the hairs of my head ; that I have 
l)e8towed my youth in pride, lust, uncleanness, vainglory, 
and divers other sins, according to the fashion of this world, 
wherein I have offended most grievously my God ; and not- 
withstanding divers good motions inspired unto me from the 
Spirit of God, the good which I would I have not done, and 
the evil which I would not I have done : for all which I 
humbly beseech our Saviour Christ to be the Mediator unto 
the Eternal Majesty for my pardon ; especially for this my 
last sin, this great, this bloody, this crying, and this infec- 
tious sin, whereby so many for love of me have ventured 
their lives and souls, and have been drawn to offend God, to 
offend their sovereign, and to offend the world, which is as 
great a grief unto me as may be. Lord Jesus, forgive it us, 
and forgive it me, the most wretched of all : and I beseech 
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her Majesty, the State, and Ministers thereof, to forgive it 
us. The Lord grant her Majesty a prosperous reign, and a 
long one if it be His will. Lord, grant her a wise and 
understanding heart ; O Lord, bless her, and the nobles and 
ministers of the Church and State. And I beseech you and 
the world,* he said, looking at his hearers, ' to have a 
charitable opinion of me for my intention towards her 
Majesty, whose death, upon my salvation and before God, I 
protest I never meant, nor violence to her person; yet I 
confess I have received an honourable trial, and am justly 
condemned. And I desire all the world to forgive me, even 
as I do freely and from my heart forgive all the world.* He 
then concluded, in refutation of the charges of his enemies, 
by declaring that he was neither an atheist nor a Papist, but 
a true Christian, trusting entii*ely for his salvation to the 
merit of his Saviour Jesus Christ, crucified f^r his sins. In 
this faith he had been brought up, and in this faith he died. 

He now took off his gown and ruff, and advanced to the 
block. The executioner came to him and asked his pardon. 
' Thou art welcome to me,* said Essex, * I forgive thee ; thou 
art the minister of true justice.* Then kneeling down on the 
straw before the block, with hands clasped and eyes raised to 
heaven, he prayed earnestly for faith, zeal, and assurance, 
craving patience ' to be as becometh me in this just punish- 
ment inflicted upon me by so honourable a trial.* On repeat- 
ing the Lord*s Prayer, in which all present joined with tears 
and lamentations, instead of the words ' as we forgive them 
that trespass against us,* he said, with marked emphasis, * as 
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we forgive all them that trespass against us/ Rising from 
his knees, he aske<l the executioner what was fit for him to 
do for disposing himself to the block. His doublet was taken 
off, but on hearing that his scarlet waistcoat would not 
interfere with the proceedings, he retained it. Then he laid 
himself flat upon the boards of the scaffold, and cried out, 
* Lord, have mercy upon me, Thy prostrate servant ! ' He 
was conducted to the block by his chaplain, and as he knelt 
before it said, * God, give me true humility and patience 
to endui*e to the end; and I pray you all to pray with me 
and for me, that when you shall see me stretch out my arms 
and my neck on the block, and the stroke ready to be given, it 
may please the everlasting Grod to send down His angels to 
carry my soul before His mercy-seat.' Then fitting his head 
into the hollow of the block, so that his neck rested firmly 
on the wood and was fully exposed to the stroke, he was 
bidden by the divines to repeat after them the beginning of 
the Fifty-first Psalm. He obeyed their request in a clear, 
loud voice : 

* Have mercy upon me, O God, after Thy great goodness : 
according to the multitude of Thy mercies do away mine 
offences. 

* Wash me throughly from my wickedness, and cleanse 
me from my sin.' 

No sooner had he repeated these words, * cleanse me from 
my sin,* than he cried out, * Executioner, strike home 1 Come, 
Lord Jesus ; come. Lord Jesus, and receive my soul ! O 
Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit ! ' 
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The executioner had to strike three times hefore the head 
was severed, though at the first blow the victim was deprived 
of all sense and motion. As the head rolled on to the straw, 
the executioner took it up by the hair, saying, * Grod save the 
Queen ! ' It was noticed that the eyes were still fixed towards 
heaven.* 

* State Papers^ Domestic, * Account of the Execution of the Earl of 
Essex.' February 25, 1601. It varies considerably from all other published 
accounts. 
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